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‘MAN CHESTET? ’S^TRIK-E. 


C’y AFTER r. 

JIIIK WEKK'S 

One fiiio Saturday uveuiu^#iu May, — , se- 
veral lumdreJ \vork-j)eopie, men, ^irls, and hoys, 
jH)tired out from the piles of a factory wliieli 
stood on llic' banks of the Medlock, near Man- 
(■liestcr. The children dispersed in troo])S, some 
to play, but the greater mm 3 j>cr to reach liome 
with all speed, as if they were afraid of the sun- 
shine tliat checqucred the {>ircct and reddened tlie 
gal ) It s^an d*c h i m n i e s . 

The men seemc^liin no such hast^'i ; tl|ey lin- 
gered about the factory, one large group standing 
befpre the gates, and sniall{3r knots occupying 
the street for son^i ^lis^tance, while a few pro- 
ceedcfl slowly on fheir \\*ay Infnics c^Vattiii^ with 
one or another party as they went. One only 
appej*red to hay3 nothing to say to Ij^s compa- 
<»ions, and to wi^i to get away quietly, if they 
would liavc let him, one*of the most 
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i‘espe^|prr^»olcii)U' ii" 'liii 

Orc'ss, and* inh'ili^ciit liioii^h ) ‘fliu'w lia'', niclaii- 
eljolv in (anint('nanc(i lie V;ts^ inakinjj' Ins way 
wilhout speakni^iLo* an\dH>(i\^\ vvlnni lirs’t. niu' aiwl 
then anotiKT*^ c\'j|nol)t ^fiiin bv th(' i)ntl()n and 
detained I'lini in consnlt'ation. Aii seen'i(‘d anxions 
to know wliat Allen iyid to relate or to advise ; 
and AlSen liad some didieidty in yetting leave' to 
go liofiie, ipneli .’,^**110 km'vv h (3 was vvanU'd 
there. W’hen Ik' had at length eseaj>ed, he 
walked so rapidly as })rea*r»tly to overtake' his 
little dau^liter, Martha, ^wlu> had h'ft tin' (aetory 
sonunvhat earli^^r.^ He saw her ^x'ton' him for 
some, distance, ami ohs^'rved how slie limped, and 
how feebly she maeU* lur'r wav along tin' stiei't, 
(if such it might be called,) whieli l('d to fin ir 
abode. It was far from easy walking to the 
strongest. There were hea{)s of ridihish, pools 
Or muddy water, stones and brickbats lying 
about, and cabbaga-leaves f>n whreb the unwary 
might slip, and bones winch pigs vvere 

grunting and curs snarling and fighting, lattle 
Martha, denevU' child ol (Ught \ears ()ld^ ‘iried 
to avoid ak* these ohstacUs'; hut she neaily 
slipped down several times, and started when 
the dogs came near her, and shivered every time 
tlie mild spring breeze blev^' ix lier face.* 

“ M*artiia^' hot/**iamc‘ you are to-ilay!’' said 
Alien, taking her round the waist to help her 
onward. 

O father, my knees have b?fen acliing so all 
day, I thought I should have dropped every 
tnomenk” 
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% /XthI odo would think it was Christmap. ])v 
^ ^ ouT K>yks, irmtca I ^>1' a hri^hl^^lay cl.iy ” 

It IS V(’i’v alter Uie I’ac-tory,” saul the 

liitl(' oirl,«h('r v^ill chatW^wh?'. Sure the 

wt‘atli("r imisl have ehanij;-<»|^k iatl^er.* 

]So ; llu^uiiui was souITj, aiul the sky eloud- 
le^s. It was (uilv that^the theniioniCter had 
stood at 75^ Within the i actor v. * 

1 suppose \ our wa^es ifr# lowiy^d as^v('llas 
inin(‘,” sjiid vMien ; “ how inutdi do Juu bring 
home this w?ek t ” 

^ Only thnai shillinp;s^ fatlier ; and sdino say it 
^will he Kiss hef(y<‘ long. I am afr^iJ mother — ” 
w ('ak-sjf!rite.'i child could not say v\ l^at it 
was that slu‘ ieared, Ixdng^ciiVki'd by her t('ais. 

('onie, Martha, cheer up,” said her lather. 
‘ IMother knows that \ou g(‘t bonu'times more 
and somelinu's less; and, alter all, ^ on earn 
much as a ])iccer as some do at the banddoom. 
d'h('re is I’udd, our neighbour lie and his wife 
toet'ther do not earn •more tlian seven slnllings 
a week, >ou know, and ttiink how tnuch older 
and siron;^(fl' tliey an? than*you ! 4Vdim»^tmake 
you slroimer, MafU^a. I will go vwth you to 
Mr. Dawson, and he will find out what is the 
matter w ith your knees/' 

By tliii^time thcj^ lijid reached the foot of tlie 
stairs *vhieh led up to tkenr ^ t ro®ms i^i tlie 
third story of a large dwelling whicli wa,s oceu- 
j)ied by many poor families. Jkirefooteiifhildren 
\ 4 ;cre scampering •tip and down lliese stairs at 
})lay ; girls nursing babieii at farious elc- 
vutiT^is, and seemed in dan^ir of bemg kicked 
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^(lown aa often as a drunken ^nan oi* an ani|ry 
woman sli\juld want to j)as%:*^a thing vvfiieh 
frequently iiap])cned. « Little ‘ Mafttlia looked up 
the stee]) ptair^ 'jtnd sighed^ ^ller father lifted 
and /-arried her. ^Tiie jjoises would have stunned 
a cl^ngcfr, and they seemed louder vhan usual 
to accustomed ears, jllartha’s little dog came 
barking and jumping-up as soon as he saw her, 
and tills sek»seve>a^ babies crying ; the shrill 
piping of a bulfihcli was heard in the din, and 
ovejr all, the voice of a scci^ding won^ian. 

“ Thaf is, Sally Field’^ voice if it is anybody's,” 
said Allen. “ Jt js enough tomal^'one shift one’s 
quarters to have that vvoman withfti liearing.” 

“ ISlie is in our rtbn?s, father. I am sure the 
noise is there ; and see, her door is open and 
her room empty.” 

, “ She need not fear leaving her door open,” 
observed a neighbour in passing. “ There is 
nothing there lhal anybody would wish to carry 
away.” 

Allen did not answer, but made haste to restore 
peace ill lii^' own dwe*iling, knowingMiat hi& wife 
was far from being a matchef^r Sally Field, As 
he flung open- the door, the weaker party seemed 
to resign the contest to him ; his wife sank into 
a chair, trembling all o^ex^* Her fqur or five 
little •ones^* hade bidden thenfselves where they 
could, sjoine under the table, some behind the bed, 
having tjl been slapped or pushed or bpfleted 
by Sally for staring at her wrth their thumbs in 
their moutlJs. ivas not aware that Sally 

Field in a passi&n a sight to make any, V)ne 
stard. 
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Allen carried Martha to a scat in joreparation 
for lurn^ig out Field and locking ilie door 

ii})on her, wiiicl^he •meant 4o do hy main force 
ik ^entlei* means* sli^ffld fail* «lfer sjjrprise at 
set'ino him, however, and**perhii])8 sonn^ dt'^^ree 
of awe ot ifis determined &untenance, iliade^her 
pause for a moment. ^ 

“ What is ^ill this, wife ?•” inquired Allen.- 
“ 1 am sure I don’t knt>vf. Sj^iUy lurti been 
rating me and tlie children this* hour ‘past, and 
heaven knows what tipjk” 

Sally proceeded upoi^ tins to deplare a long 
list of odences qf which Allen’s ^fapiily’ had been 
g*dlty towards Sier, and Alien sulTered her to go 
on till she had exhausted hefcbrt'ath. Wdien at 
length slie lost her voice — a catastrophe uhicli 
ha])pens sooner or later to all scolds, — he look 
up the word. 

“ ril tell you what, Sally, said he; “ 1 am 
very sorry for you, ^nd very, much ashamed of 
you, and I should bc^more angry on my wife’s 
account than you ever saw'me if I did not know 
you well, afld understand what is«at*th(? bottom 
of all This. Kem^^wber, Sally, I have known 
you and ^our husband since you were tliis bigb, 
as well as if you had been children of niy own. 
Don’t piit me in*#n^d how young you are. 
Don’tenake me tre&t you*like ? •hild^whefl you 
have taken upon you so early to be a. woman. 
Don’t jnake mc,call your husband to ;yike care 
you as if you n^ouid not take care of your- 
self.” 

‘'•Call him! call him Welcome, if you 

B 8 
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can find liim,” cncU Sally. ’ “ Show me v^^ere 
lie IP, and' I’ll find a betleV iHA for my tongue! 
than in scolding: yixir mea^n-s|fniLed wife there 
that looks^ as were to die*vvhene\^ci 

one^ speaks. * Gi, ])ravt call my husbai]d.'' 

“ Ay(#, aye ; that’s the grievance, \ see,” said 
All^ii. “ We all lu^e our grievances, SaKy, 
and itis great folly to make tlien^ worse of our 
own isccorii,^ Do^ ^ou expect to tempt your 
liLisband fo siay*at home with you by scolding 
as^’ou wer-e doing just mr.v-?” 

“ Go you h\'ive your/ Wife for the twcnty-iour 
hours togetlie/ ?/* cried Sally. Do you make 
yotii^elf drunk with ^our last shifting ? — and )»3t 
any man had ratlf^r^-sce his wife in a passion 
now and then than have her such a poor, puny, 
crying creature as your wife is.” 

^ “ iiush, hush, mistress! ” interrupted Allen. 

I will lock the door upon you this moment, 
and would have ^done it before but that you 
would raise a mob in the street if 1 turned you 
out. Sally, you knoiv you have not a friend in 
the world ?t’ you quarrel with us, aiid vvjiat will 
you do with your sore IiearMken ? ” 

The poor creature’s passion now dissolved in 
tears. Siie threw herself on the bed and sobbed 
bitterly. She was left lo , herself for s/)me. time. 
Allery^ pro^^iiced iiis 'n eek’s Vages, and 'settled 
With his wife how they should be disposed of, 
and persuaded her to go out h(;rself and* make 
tlie necessary purchases, saying that he woub’ 
searcli for «Field\aivl try to get him home. 

‘ Allen’s wife sighed,*. 
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‘^You are not afraid to trust me in an ale- 
• house ? said h#* ^11^1111^::^. 

“ Bless your lieart^j^ ; ^liat I never was nor 
ever slialf be : blit I^was lhi?il?in§ of^wbat you 
said, til at»\v(; all have ouf* grie»ances. Her^ is 
three shillings less wages tins week.” 

*“ Yes, and another bixfence off jy^artha’s Too : 
but don’t fret, wife; we must do as otlT’ers do, 
and be glad if nothing vvofs^ hap^jens. •See to 
poor Martial’s knees before you go out ; she is 
mifre lame than evor}to-day. — And <now, S^lly, 
if you vvill ])roniise me go to youj* oCvn room, 
and stay ther^till I bring your Jiusband back, 
^id if you will give me A^ur word to kee^) the 
peace with him whatever he ifjay have been doing, 
I will go and searclihim out, and see what J can 
do to make him behave better to you.” 

Sally promised to keep the peace, but begg|;d 
to stay and take care of the ^childrtn till their 
niolher should return. Seeing however lliat 
Martha looked up beseechingly in her father’s 
face, and^that the littl^ ones clung to their 
niollifr’s a})ron, she cursed Jiersaif ibr Imving de- 
served tjjat they ^i^uld he afraid of her, and ran 
down to bolt herself into her own room and re- 
cover her compof^ure as she might. 

As tire re was n^ fyre, and as Martha was very 
discreet for her years, tife pafents ^omiSed the 
children to lock them up, that no scold might 
coma and teriyfy them while they hgd to take 
‘ care of themselves. Martha was advised to sit 
s^ill, and her bul finch wai tplSen d^n from the 
wihdow and placed besidt hbr to* be fed aiuf 
watered ; the other li|tle things promised^ to be 
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good, and their father and motlier went, 

\)ne to the 'Spread-Eagle aii(J other* to tlie 
market. 

It required nX i^reat sagaWtyHo propfiesy tliat 
Fiekl^ would be fcjfiiid at^the Spread-Eagle, lie 
varied liiste.xcursions a little, according to times 
and seasons but thoserwho knew his ways coulU 
easily gliess at which of his haunts fhe miglit be 
expected whtyx misSiifg from home. VVdien he 
stole out before getting to his loom ir> the morn- 
ing,*or afierdeaving it late night, lie generaj’y 
stepped oifly to the dranitshop, for a glass of gin 
to warm him far bis work, or to st^Jlle him to bis 
sleep,, as his pretence ,vvas ; but wlien ho had' 
finished Ids piece ancKgot his pay, he Icit himself 
at liberty to go to the Spread-Eagle and have a 
carouse, from which he returned in the daik, 
sopietimes reeling on hi» own legs, sometimes car- 
ried on other»nien’s shoulders. This habit of driid^- 
ing had grown upon him with fiightful rapidity. 
He had, a year before, be^ described by bis 
employers as a steady*, well-behaved ^ lad. He 
liad fallen* in Jove with Sally and married i/e/ in 
a hurry, foun<l her temper disagreeable ^and bis 
home uncomfortable, tried in vain to keep lier in 
order, and then, giving up alj hope, took to 
drinking, and would niit tolenute a word' of re- 
monstrance ^rora <5ne but bis old ffiend 
Alien. 

There mre more customers thisicvening at the 
Spread-Eagle than was usual even on Saturdays. 
Allen was waftnly Wlcemed as he entered, for 
H was supposed came to keep company with 
CQiftpanions from the same factory. Almost 
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afl present were spinners and power-loom weavers 
under llxti firm of ^VJ^Ttiiner and Row« ; and the 
occasion of theit assen^ilin^ in ^^ater numbers 
than usuitl, was the ]ji^E^ction*o4 v^agcs which had 
that day^ taken place. •.Rooni v^as made^ for 
Allen as sdon as he a])j)eafed, a pipe ai^d pot of 
pertcr called for, and he #’as welcomed to their 
consultation.. But Allen looked round •instead 
of taking his seat, and incfliifed fi^r.Field. The 
landlord pointed to a corner wh^re Field lay in a 
drunken sleep under»ai bench. . * 

“ Let him lie,’' sakt ^nie. “ He is tdb far gone 
to bo roused.” , , 

• “ What coi^bern isitof^ours V* cried another. 
“ Come and listen to wlnvt thick was saying.” 

“ You shirked us in the street,” said a third : 
“ now W'c have caught you, we shall not let you 

The landlord being really of opinion that 
Field had better lie where he .was for an hour or 
two, Allen sat downito hear what was going on. 

Clack turned to him to •know what their mas- 
ters* dcsen^ed for lowering their waives. • 

Inat depends tipon circumstanees,” replied 
Allen. '‘Be tliey much to blame or little, some- 
thing must be done to prevent a further reduction, 
or nian^t of us wilUb^j ruined.” 

“ Shake hands,*my fiAe fellbw !” Vried^lack. 
“ Tliat was just w'hat we had agreed. It is time 
such •tyranny \yas put down, and w e ^an put it 
fcdown, and wc will,” 

Gently, pntly,” saidLA^^. “^low do you 
tllkik of putting it down T ^ 
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Why should not we root out the one is 
the most of a tyrant, and then* /he otli/frs may 
take warning before ,’t too h*ie? We have 
notliing to do t>uvte ^ 

“ No easy 'may,er soiuetiincs, friend.’’ 

“ StuffJ we liave agreed before upon a less 
occasion, and when the^e was danger in it. Had 
not we our' combinations, when ^ combination 
was ag/iinst the lajvC* and shall not we have 
them again now that tlie law lets us alone ? 
Sha’l we be bold in the daji of danger and sliiipk 
when that* day is over ?” ^ 

“ Well, well, neighbour: I saitl nothing about 
being afraid. 'Wliat would you liave us agree 
to do ?” , , 

“ To root out Messrs. Mortimer and Rowe. 
Every man in our union must be sworn not to 
enter their gates; and jf this does not frighten 
thl* masters pnd make them more reasonable, I 
don’t know what will/’ 

“ And if, instead of beCng frightened, the 
masters unite to refuse us work till we give up 
our stand, agains/: Mortimer and Rowe,* what are 
we to do thetj ?” 

“ To jneasure our strength against theirs, to 
be sure. You know they can’t do without us.” 

“ Nor we without them ; ar^* where both par- 
ties aro^so nf;ces^ai>/ t(/ each efiher, it is a*-* pity 
they should fall out.” 

“ A pitj^l To be sure it is pity ; but if 
tlie masters drive us to it, the blame rests with 
them.” . u • 

“ I hope,’^ said^a tpjikMooking man, Hare by 
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naijpe, wlio liad a Iftibit of twirling- bis bat vvlicii 
si]ef»t, and of scity.clnng' bis head \vhe% lie s])oke, 
“ I hope, neigliboilr, y>u^will tb^k wbat juu 
aje aljout,l)cfoje );ou^’ttntioii^US^li-^KO. I’ve seen 
enough of strikes. 1 liacWratbej set: nty children 
on ll](^ ])at-i€b than strike.’^ 

^Clack looked disdainfully at him, and said itVas 
well that some dove-like folk^ bad not*to nufnage a 
fight against tfie eagle. For tis ])artj he thought 
any man ought to be proud of the lionowr of mak- 
ing a stand against an;^ oppression ; ^nd that*be 
ba(f rather, for bis owif ^bare, have the tlianks'of 
the Union Committee than wear Wellington’s 
*st^r. Would iiot bis friend Allen say the sjyne ? 

No. Alien agreed withfl^re so far as think- 
ing tiiat there could be few worse evils than a 
strike; but at the same time it was an evil which 
might become necessary in certain cases. When 
convinced that it was necessary in deljpnce of the 
rights of the working-man, he^^ould join in it 
heart and hand ; but/never out of spite or re- 
venge, — never to root out any master breathing. 
— So many* agreed in thii? opinion, *11134 Clack 
grew mftre eager tl^ ever irf defending himself 
and blarnifig the masters in (jucstion. 

“ Dare any one say,” he cried, “ that the Dey 
of Algiers himself t^a greater tyrant than Mor- 
timer ^\ould be if lie* dSrecli?* iSoc^s nl^t he»look 
as if he would trample us under foot if he could t 
Does not he smile with contempt at wdiatever is 
^^id by a workmg-man ? Does not he spurn 
every complaint, and laugh^at^ery tiireat ? and 
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if he takes it into his lofty liead lo do a ki^nd- 
ness, doeSfhot lie make it bjitte;;^with his ])ride?” 

‘‘All true, Clack^ as evjrvIJody knWs that 
works for MoKii^i;^er ; bul<^ — 

“ And VIS ^or Rowc^/' ideerrupted tlie talker, 
“ he is vi(orsc, if possible, in his way.” 

‘*•1 don't know/’ said Hare, doubtfully, 
“ Mr. Rowe came once and talked very kinefiy 
with non.” , . 

“ Aye,.whbn he had some purpose to answ’er. 
WtL are all, except you. Hare, wise enough to know 
wlrat Rowe’s pretty speeclles mean, li'oii shcrald 
follow him I'o the next masters’ meeting, man, 
and hear how" he alters his tonei^witli his com- 
pany. The rnean-spiiited, sliulHing knave!” 

“ Well, well, Clack; granting that Mortimer 
is tyrannical and Rowe not to be trusted, — tliat 
does not alter the case about rooting them out. 
Ti’o make the attempt* is to aeknowledge at the 
outset that the object of our union is a bad one : 
it will fill the minds of thej^ operatives with foul 
passions and provoke. a war between masters and 
men wlijch will end ki the destruciiim of both. 
AVhenever we Ido stiike, let it be in defence of 
our own riglits, and not out of enmity, to indivi- 
duals among our employers.” 

Clack muttered something -about there being 
shufflers aj^iong the n^n ^'lell as the"masters ; 
to which Allen replied that the way to make 
shufflers was to use intimidation. The more 
wisdom tmd moderation there Was in the pro- 
ceedings of any ^ody of men, the better chance 
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was of unanimity and dotorniinalioii. He 
^rcpeated^hat, as^^^ng-as the Union of»w]]icli he 
was a member k*?pt in ^ycw• the rests of the 
bftdy of operatives^ li^p'ifould l)»'foimd ready to 
do and to sacrifice his slnii'e ; bi^^t st)on as it 
should set tti work on otlfer objects, h^j should 
withdraw at all risks. 

Before he liad done speaking*, tlic ‘attention of 
his companions was called <fir«by an^uneji^pected 
addition to their company. Music had been 
heard gradually apprpgching for some minufbs, 
am? now the musician ^tpod darkening the dc^or 
^and almost deafening the people witfiin with the 
ey.traordinary variety of sounds fie produced.^ An 
enormous drum was strapjic^l across his body ; 
a Pan’s pipe employed his mouth, and his hat, 
with a pointed crown and a broad brim, was 
garnished with bells. A little girl, fantastically 
dressed, performed on the triangle, aijd danceif, 
and collected halfpence from* tlie bystanders. 
^yhile the musician played a jig, jerking his head 
incessantly from side to side, nobody thought of 
looking particularly at him* but ^’h Ai h^ turned 
to the’eompany wi4hin dooVs and s^t his little 
companicfii to sing to his playing 

Should aujd acquaintance be forgot,” 

several oT the debater^ began t« fanc^ that^ they 
knew the face and figure of the musician. It 
is — 37^68, it certainly is Bray!” said one to 
another ; and many a hand was held out to him. 

“ I thought you were not likely tc^forget old 
actfi^aintance, even if they a new dress,'' 

c • 
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said Bray^ laiigliing heartily, and proceed if,g lo 
deposit ITis decorations \vi|li*oiic or Another Oi 
liis former sQopipai^onV He put liis liat on 
Allen’s li^ad, sli|)ped the^^*ap* of liis drum over 
Click’s slioulcbrs, J[nd gave the, triangle to 
Hi^re. 

“ Come,” said he, let us have a concert."" It 
is my 'turn to see spinners turn strollers. Come, 
Allen; shake,, yc^ui^ liead, man, and let us hear 
what conies out of it.” 

How vve have wond^td,” exclaimed Allen, 
“ what had. become of you and yours ! Is that 
poor little Hs^nnah that used to l;e so delicate ?’’ 

“ The same th^t„ your good wife nursed 
through the measbsf She would hardly know 
her now.” 

Allen shook his head. 

“ Ah, I see what you mean,” said Bray. 

You had rath^,r see her covered with white 
cotton flakes than with wellow ribands ; but 
remember it is no fault of mine that she is not 
still a pieepr in yojider factory ; and I don’t 
know that 1 need call it my misfortune any more 
than my fatilt. Look how krong and plump she 
is ! so much for living in the open air, instead of 
being mewed up in a place like an oven. Now, 
don’t take f^fl’ the^jiat^p peruse to shake your 

head.' Wliat can a man do ” and looking 

round, he appealed to the company, “ wdiat can 
a proserR^ed man do but get his ‘living, so as not 
to have to ask for, work ?” 

A loud r^appin V'and shuffling of feet was the 
answer to his quesfis^n. The noise half roused 
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llie ^runken man in tlie corner, wlio rolled him- 
>self over*to the of little Hannah* who liad 

got as far as sh^ coul(V oi4 of th^ way of the 
suiokers, Among who^,;' her futker' had been so 
well received. Allen rosTi to ^fo, tiaving syme 
ho}K‘. lliat *I^^eld might he safely set on^his j^cgs 
again hy this time. lie jKked Bray whether he 
meant to stay jn the neighbourhood, and* where 
he would lodge, 

“ You must stay,” cried one, “ an'd })lay a 
tune before your old iiwisters’ gates.” 

” You must stay,” said another, “ ^and see how 
,we manage a strike now-a-days.” 

• “ A strda? ! Are yoi^ ^oing to try ^’our 
strength again ? You wdl^iniike me wish I was 
one of you still; but I can head tlie march. 
Stay i Yes, I’ll stay and lead you on to victory. 
Hurra! I’ll go recruiting with my drum. I’l] 
manage to meet Mortimer, wlien I hekve a pro- 
cession a mile long at my heeli!” 

“ You lay by your urum on Sundays, I sup- 
pose ? ” said Allen. 

“ Yes, y*cs. We keep witliim and t!lke our 
rest on Sundays. Il^is as great a treat to us to 
sit within* doors all day once a week, as it is 
to some other folks to get into the green mea- 
dows. li! the lanctt^il can give us lodging, 
you wiH find us here in the*morni*ig, Allenf’ 

“ Let Hannah go home with me, Bray. I 
know my wife will be glad to see hen and to 
her story, and this is no place for a child. 
If l^can rouse yon sleeper,* I gdT now, and 

senchmy wife with a cloak or»B(^elhing to hide 

a 
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the cliild’s frippery, and tlien she will s])enfa to- 
morrow in a fitter ])lace thafB a ))uhlie-}rouse.” 

IJray sat "jcraveiy Joshing at his child for a 
few moment^, and 'then S.>iTte'J ii}), saying tliat 
he woiih^ undertake to rouse tlie sleoner. Blow- 
ing. -the Pan’s pipe close by Ids car made him 
start, and a ''ub-a-dub ‘6n the drum woke him up 
elfectually : so that’ he was a We, cross and 
miserable, t\) crawl homewards wetli tlie help of 
Aljen’s arm, and to be ])ut to bed ))y bis wife 
wph llic indistinct dread bi^bis mind of a tcr«ible 
lecture as soon as lie should be in a condition to 
listen to it. 


II AFTER li. 

CHILD’S GOSSIP. 

Much busijioss vvaJi transa^eled at the •Sjiread- 
Eagle on the Sunday by the Committee of the 
Union. It was the general opinion that a great 
struggle betw'een masters antk men was on the 
eve of tuki/<g place, and niSacures were ‘adopted 
for finding out \vbat was the disposition of the 
optative spinners respecting a general strike, if 
an equalization of w'ages was not to be obtained, 
by Ollier m<^Mis. It had been agreed on tlie Satur- 
day night that twxmy-live members of the U.niou 
should employ the'" Sunday in obtaining the 
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oam^^pof as many a8’\vere willing to turn out, or 
k) subscribe for •assistance of tfxise who 
should turn out, ^n case# of^opjjosit'i^n from the 
ni;j*sters. These tvv(uit;'’^'rive iniJi»*\vcre to bring 
in their reports on Siinday*night * ai^er Vldeh^ if 
llie alfair should look jiromfsing, a pctit?on was 
to be addressed to the inaskrs, for a public me* t- 
ing, at which t^u equalization of vvag?s \va« to be 
agretul on. 

Chack was somewhat at a loss liow to appor- 
tioa^his own business,.ikitl that of oil^ir people, 
on tins occasion, llavn^? ^ very bi^di •opinuhi 
pf his own ])ovvers of ])ersua&ion, and being con- 
ihhmt ol’ bis kn<?wledge of law, he wanted lo^ be 
e\ tu) where at once, and to ^{^ule all the move- 
aunts of the people he employed. As tliis was 
impossible, bowewer, be thouglit it best to 
remain in some knuwui place of ajqieal where 
])<irLi('s might conic to him for direption ancf 
information. He therefore saj^at the Spread- 
Ea^le all day big s^itli importance, and dis- 
sati>fied only because bis underlings could nol; 
be about th^ir business abr(5ad, ai^J llsteiiing to 
him at tlie same time* 

The AlTens kmwv nothing of what was going 
forward. Mrs. Allen was so full of interest and 
curiosity ^bout litth^J^annah J3ray, that she had 
no ihoi*glits to ^bcatt>w on* fubftc ^iffaVs, a« the 
transactions of tlie Union were commonly called. 
Her husband li^id gone early into the^country 
»vith Eray this day dressed like other people, to 
visit some relations of tb^ w4to did not 

kno*w what had become of higa after he had been 

0 3 
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refused epiployment in Manchester, and oViijred 
to bclake* himself to some ijjC^v^Vnode obtain- 
ing a liveliht^)(\. ' ^ 

Little Hannah tiTi'^the sun was higli On 
tlie^ Sunday nurnind, and mighty have slept 
longer iV Mrs. Allen liad not feared she would 
not get b;‘cakfast 6ver in time for cliu/eh. 
H annuli jumped uj) with the qxcusc tliat the 
place was sq, quicfi/therc was nothing to wake 
her. 

'y Indeed ! *’ said Mr8.*A_llen. “ Wc think,, the 
children and tlie neighbours make a great deal 
of noise ; but ,l suppose you sleep in pu))lic- 
liouses for the moskpjirt.” 

Hannah observed t)iat peojde call so loud for 
what they want in public- houses, and they care 
so little for hours, that there is no knowing when 
you may sleep quietly. 

“ Have' you po other frock than that, my 
dear? ” asked Mrs:. Allen., “ I suppose you goto 
church on Sundays, and you cannot possibly go 
in all those gay rit)ands.” , 

“ O fio,” saivl Hannah. “ 1 have a divik frock 
for Sundayl>, and a straw bbnnet ; bu^^ they are 
in father’s pack, and I suppose that is at the 
Spread-Eagle.” 

“And !],(? is gone^ ipto^fhe country for tlie 
day. " AVeK, yea must change with Martha when 
church time comes, Poor Martha lias but one 
tidy frock ; but she is too lame to go out to-day, 
even as far as the apothecary’s ; and I am sure 
she will lerul' youj^'itr frock and tippet to go, to 
church ill/' 
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MVtlia was wiiiin|^to lencTbut had rather put 
her factory di^Misftiiau llaiioah’s f*i(l frock 
ivilh yellow trinmiings. # IJaniiali Jiinted that 
bli® should* like to- stay withwi«wiih Martha all 
day ; and the indulgent mifther, ieeiftg IMartha’s 
plc^asure at *11)0 prospect a conipanJon and 
Lurie of her own age, l«ft the little girls *to 
amuse themselves, while she took iKe ycKinger 
chikliam to church with her fi8»usual. ^ 

“ l ather says he heard you sFhg last night,” 
said J\Ianha when the^ ^vere left alonci. “ Wtli 
you sing to me ? ” ' 

, “ I am so tired of singing !*’ pleaded Hannah. 
“ 1 don’t know* many son^s, and 1 sing them 
so very often ! Won’t that^hird do as well ? 
Let me get down the cage, may 1?” 

“ Ves, do, and we will give him some water, 
poor fellow ! He is niy bird and I feed him every 
day. Somebody that could not aflorj to keep 
him sold him to father, and futlt^r gave him to 
me. Had you ever a bird ? ’* 

“ No, but I had a monkey once. When we 
went away, fatiier got a moVikey, 1 used to 
lead him about with#a string ; but i was glad 
when we fiad done with him, he was so mis- 
chievous. Look here how he tore my arm one 
day, whett someboSjiJiad put him in a passion 
with gi\«ing him empty nutsflell^t’\ 

“ What a terrible place ! ” said Martha. “ Was 
it long in getting well i ” 

“ No ; father got an apothecary to tie it up, 
and it soon got well/’ 

“My father is going to my knees to 
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Mr. Dawson, the apothec,firy. Do look j how 
they are ••swelled ; ami llie^^ viv^lie so, ^you can’t 
think.” 

“ 0, but 1 cuiathink' for mine used to aohe 
terribly Vh'm i walked and stood before the 
wheels ^11 day.” 

But yours were r^ever so bad as mine, or I 
am suKJ you could not dance aboijt as you do.’’ 

“ Not i^o bad-, ’to be sure, and my arms 
were never so snrunk aw'ay as yours. Look, my 
ahn is twi/3c as big as ytv-i]fb.” 

r vvond(;r what’s th<i reason,” sighed Martha. 

“ Mother says I get thinner and thinner.’ 

You should have meat for uinner every day 
as I have,” said ll,'m\iah, “ and tlien you would 
grow lat Idie me. Father gets such good 
dinners for us to what we used to have. He says 
his that, and being in the air so much that pre- 
vents my boing sickly, as I used to be. I don’t 
think 1 could dd the work that I used to do with 
all that noise, and the smell of oil and the heat.” 

“ And I am sure I could not sing and dance 
as you •-do.’" 

“ No, how should you dunce when you are 
so lame ? ” 

And I don’t think I can sing at all.” 

C’ome, try, and 1 wilL-jiing with you. Try 
‘ Gol save lhe„ki'ng.” 

“ Ft is Sunday,” said Martha gravely. 

“ W^!l, I thought people might sing ‘ God 
save the king’ on Sundays. I have heard father ' 
play it on'^lie dmi^, jnst before tlie Old Hundred. 
You know^ the Old Hundred/' 
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M;frtlia liad heard tins hymn-lune church, 
Slid she fVied tcATngit^ but Hannah 4)urst out 
a lauL-hinfr. 

• ^ ^ • * • « 

“Lord! I\lartha‘, your voice* is like a little 

tuittering by'd’s. Can’t you oj^'n youj| moiiih 
and^sing tliis way ? 

“ No, 1 can’t,” said Martha, qyite out of 
breath; “ and besides, Hannah, you shoifld not 
say ‘ Lord ! ’ Father and inotRei^iniver let vis say 
tliose sort of words.” 

“•Nor my father eftljcr. He is nwre angry 
with me for that, than fof anything ; Jbuf it slijis 
^ut somehow, aij^l you would nou wonder if you 
knew how often I hear peopJe;say that, and many 
worse things.” 

“Worse tilings?” said Martha, looking 
curious. 

“ Yes ; much w orse things ; but I am not 
going to tell you what they art^ because father 
made me promise not /o tell you about any of 
the bad jieople that 1 have heard swear and seen 
tipsy. Wa^your father ev^ tipsy ? ” 

“ Not that I know of;.but ^ur neighbour 
Field is often tipsy, I am afraid cvefy day that 
he will topple down stairs.” 

“ My father wa« tipsy once,” said Hannah, 
“ and he*beat me sg^ou csgi’t ^link.”. 

“ When ? Lately ? ” 

“ No, just after we began to stroll. Though 
it is so long ago, I remember it very wjil, for 1 
was never so frightened in my life, did not 
kner^ w here to go to get a\fay*%om him ; and the 
people pushed him about an<> laughed at me the 
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more the, more I cried. If asked liim after».vards 
not to tipsy any more' Wd*i!ie sai(^ lie neveV 
would, andSie,nevef iiJts. It ‘was only because 
we had got mfJrti money that day tliaii we eVer 
gQ,t in day bdlbre r^but it soon went away, for 
wl^en father woke the next morning, his pocket 
was rjuite e;n})ty.’* 

And did you soon get some«more money ? ’’ 

“ O ye»;, wp ^ef some every day exccjit Sun- 
days. r carry the liat round every time we stop 
tq ])lay, and I always get some halfpence* and 
sometimes, a silver sixpbnce.’^ 

“ Ah ! thtfUj.j^ou get a great (Jeal more than I 
do,# Hannah. I bfc^ight home only three shil- 
lings this week.” * 

“ I take much more than that, to be sure ; but 
then it is my father's earning more than mine, 
♦His great drum sounds farther and brings more 
people to ^listen ^lian my triangle.” 

“ Is your triamgle lierj3 ? I wish you would 
teach me to play,” said Martha. “ Now do. If 
you will, \ will ask .mother to slio\v us the pic- 
tures fh graddfiither's bible wlien shf comes 
home.” 

Hannah had been very fond of these pictures 
when she was recovering from the measles ; and 
this bribe, and h^r gyadnalCfi‘,e togetherwercame 
her *clisgiiht at the instrument she had* to play 
every day and almost all day long. She indulged 
herself ^/itli a prodigious yawn, ‘and then began 
her lessom When Mrs. Allen came back, she 
found th^ulfmdlf pi^nng at his loudest pitcJi to 
the accompanimefit of the triangle, Hannah 
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scroa^incf lier instructions to^lior new pnpil, nntl 
Ijoor palefgccd flushed witr. flattery 

and with the granii idea c# ei^rnin^ a ^reat many 
sihier sixpences every day if li<jr<^ather would let 
her make music in the stress instead ^)f^omg to 
the factory, * * * 


ClIAI^llSR III. 

NONUNION OF MASTORC. 

The achievements of tlie ttv^ty-five who can- 
vassed for support during Sunday were sucdi as tor 
put Clack intoljigh spirits. The list of names witli 
signatures or marks annexed, amounted to several 
tliousands; and if the orator hiid beeti allowed 
to have his own way, 1# would 'have proclaimed 
war against the masters at once, and the turn-out 
would have begun on the ]VU>nday mo^nin^ : but 
there wvw a few so^c^rer folks tlian hhnself en- 
gaged in tke coiisultalion ; and these smiled at 
his brag of the many thousand pounds that 
would pour in from •Leeds, Coventry, Liverpool, 
*Chisgovv^ *and other,^aces„ an^ji insi^ed iy»on 
offering the masters the option oT a peaceable 
agreement before any measures of opposition 
3 ere taken. • 

Clack retorted that these men were^fraid of 
themjkvives, and declared t5at*tliey might wait 
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long for a strike if *it was necessnry to refra'M ilil 
the wonWn voted for it, si\'ce«jhere wys never .7 
woman yeWwho did ii>t hate«a turn-out as she 
would the plagifc3.fc . • 

Tliis (ybs^^rv^ion called forth some joke at Ins 
expens^, for Clack Was known to lx? engaged to 
be* married, and it was thought he s])oke from 
awkwo'd e'xperience. In the eagerness of de- 
fence. he went a s/ep too far. He asked if it was 
likely, knovving the disposition of the women on 
this subject, that he shoukj consult any woman 
bveathiPig as to the parf no should take, or 'pro- 
voke opposition from any female tyngue, or care 
for it if he should liappen to meet with it. These 
words were, as he^’irfiglit have expected, carried 
to the ears which should never have lienrd them, 
and prevented his next meeting with his betrothed 
from being the plcasaaitest in the world. While 
a storm was brewing at a d'istance in consequence 
of his indiscreet boast, Clack made bimsclf very 
merry with those who wire less bold than him- 
self. 

“ i^ Har& to-day ? Henpecked, I 

\varrant. .Did not he pronys^ faithfully to be one 
of the twenty-five ? ” * 

“ Yes, and he is no where to be found,’’ said a 
neighbour. 

“♦But I vvondtr, Cfack, you troubleB , yourself 
to take a promise from such a sliilly-slially 
fellow js Hare. His being married has nothing 
to do with it: he was never in the same mini 
for an hfJhr toget|jer^from his youth up,* 

“ How did he get married then ? 
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GJ there was an(5l]ier aiK? a steadier mind 
concerned that ijfi.'Wt/y, you know; not, that T 
mean any liarm aoainst hif» wtfe; she is as mild 
as slie is seiT&ible. I only nicav il*at her judg- 
ment strengtliens his whem they^ hrA^c *10 aet 
togetli(‘r.” 

‘‘•Tlien I suppose she dogs not like tlie idea iff 
a strike any better than the. other wCjnen, and 
persuades him not to come ?*’ , 

“ iVlore likely slie knows notliing^fTt. If there 
is on^thing rather than ^nother that li arc is afraii^ 
of, it is coinliination. imprisonment ofhif-> 

father under the old combination lawshiade Irim 
a coward for lifef and there is n(5 use in telling 
liim that the law leaves us ft)* manage our ovhi 
business now as long as vve l<ee]) the peace.” 

“ He does, indeed, make a intiful figure 
between bis dread of belonging to the Union 
and Ids horror of being left out. But why do 
we waste our breath upon him? •Who lias seen 
Allen to-day, and why^oes he not come ? AVe 
sliall count his modesty for backwardness if be 
dues not take* care.” 

“ Don%, be in a hur^jy to bhtme a belter man 
tlian yourself,” said a neighbour. “ Allen has 
been in tlic country all day.*^ 

There w’as no ofi^^e in such a comparison ; 
for Aller^was gcnerall^Iooke)*! up to a^the 
man in that branch of the Union, tfiouglr he was 
so little aware o£^his own merits that he did not 
c.vme forward so much as he should liave* done, 
except on urgent occasions; and then Ijc never 
faile(t jlo do all tlial was expcctetl of him, 

v 
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Wheji the petition toithe masters to^liold a 
public ‘‘meeting was prepateU, and ‘A'lien Cl;»‘k 
had appohitcd hintV^clt and tvv^o others to cany it 
round the nojft’day, the Committee terminated 
their present ViUin^! 

^ The first to which the dejaities addre^ssed 
their petijion was tlfht of Mortimer and RoWc. 

“"Arefllic partners at home?i’ they inquired, 

I don’t lp(fVv*whct]icr Mr. Mortimer is here 
^yet» blit tliere is Mr. Rowe. Sir! Mr. Rowe 1” 
called the clerk, as h^ ‘saw the junior partner 
‘making his escape, these men wish to speak 
with you, sir,, if you please.” , 

, Mr. Rowe, perceiving that lie had been seen, 
came forward to^a spoken with. 

“ A public meeting, — equalization of w^ages, 
— aye, very fair: hum! very wtII, my good 
fellows. Well : what do you want me to do ?” 

“ To*give your voice in favour of this public 
meeting.” . ^ 

“ Wliy, you know you have a good friend in 
me. Yop surely cannot anticipate any difficulty 
witli^ne. l*am friend of peace, jou know. 
No man ‘more so.” •' *' , 

Aye, sir; but there is more than one sort 
of peace. The masters havq called it peace when 
they hac^ all their own w#i9^ and theiiv men were 
cd^ed iBy the law* and dared not opefdy resist. 
The men call it peace when the two parties have 
confnkiuce in each other, anfl make a cordial 
agreeqicnt, and keep to it. This is what we Wtint 
at the present tknot” 

So said Gibs^im, whose turn it was* to be 
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S])oko8fnan; but Clackxuuld not help putting in 
h^ word. • • 

‘‘ And ifoitlipr pfirty refuse# peace, you know, 
sir, tl)(‘ next* thing is war.” 

“ O, no war!” said Mr. fvowe.* ‘^A*cordial 
agreennent, as you say, is life right tiling^ S^, 
for tTiis ])urj)ose you wish ftr a jmblie meeting. 
W('li; [ shall b« happy to attend a piit^ic meet- 
iiifr, if- — ” 

“ Wc are happy to find you so •agreeable, sir. 
\Vdll»you just sign for^s^lf and i)artne;*, if you 
pieas(‘.” • 

• Sign ! I see no signatures.” 

“ Because you happen to be tne first person 
wc Itave ap})lied to, sir; tb^t^is all. We lj6pe 
for signatures ])lenty before the day is over. 
Will yt)u please to sign, as you a})prpve of the 
meeting?’* 

Mr. Rowe suddenly recollected thaj he must* 
consult his partner who sat in i^iJack room. The 
men had nut to wait l(^ig. Tlie junior partner, 
indeed, did not appear again, but Mr. Mortijner 
issued Ijprth, looking not *a whi^ le%s kiughty 
lluin ubual^ He beg^d the deputies would make 
tlie best of their way ofi’ his premises, as he had 
nothing to say to \^heni 

Wliat were his sen^inents respecting tlie meet- 
ing, if They might fnquire?* • 

Ilis sentinjients were, that the masters had been 
far too tolerant already of the comjdaints of the 
men ; and that it was time the lower orders were 
tau^jht their proper place. had n<frnier lej- 

p 2 
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sore nor inclination to ai^f^ue with any of'Hljcm, 
eitlier t'liere or elsewhere; "se the sboner th(iy 
took themyelves of? thS better." 

“ You may ihe to change your sentiments, 
sir,’* ohserv^cd oibson. 

^ “ Beware of threats !” said Mr. Mortimer. 
“ There is law yet fof the punishment of threats, 
remember.” 

1 hawe neither forgotten the law% Mr. ]\Ior- 
timer, nt)r used threats. 1 said, and I say again, 
you may Jive to change* *^’00 r sentiments; and, 
tor your own sake, it is to be hoped you will. 
Good morning, sir.’^ 

He is too busy ^^ven to wisli us good morn- 
ing,” observed Clr*--'!'. “ How coolly he looked 

over the letter he took from his clerk, as if we 
were not worth attending to for a moment !” 

“ Haughty as he is,” said Gibson, ‘‘ I would 
sooner bear with liis pride than Bovve’s behaviour 
or Elliot’s.” 

“ They are young men, Gibson, and Mortimer 
is old, and we would sooner bear )vitb an old 
man’s ri*iistakcL. than a young man’s, be t^^ey wliat 
they may! AVliere next '/ To Elliott*^ 

“ Yes, we are sure of being ill-treated there; 
so the sooner it is over the better.” 

As il^ey approached. Mf ’Elliott’s house, they 
perceived )hat gentleman mounted on his favour- 
ite hunter, and in the act of Icavkig his own 
door. He was too much occupi(?d with his own 
affairs U) see tlicm coming, for the most imjior- 
tant part of his morning’s business was seltmg 
off for his ride; and he had eyes for little else 
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while fee was adiiiirin*^ tlie polisli of his boots, 
a4justiiiy l*is collj^,* settling the skirtsT.of his 
c'oat, and ])atting 4iis lior8e*s#neck. Chick was 
not the mairfor ceroniony ; he ^\i*ne straight up 
before the horse, and laid life han4 on»tho hand- 
some new reift, saying, “ Bt your leave, *sir— 
“•Hands oif,” cried Ellii^t, giving him a cflt 
across the knucl^les with his rjding.vvhfji. “,lJow 
dare you sto}) me? How di*re# you handle iny 
rein with your greasy fingers C 

“ Jlow would you such a rein, I wonder, 
sir, if we did not grea?(jk our fingers Im youF 
service?” said Clack, indignantly. 

“ I’m in a hurfy,’* said Elliott; ^ you can speak 
to the peoj)le within, if you any thing.’’ * 

“ We will not detain you, sir,” said Taylor, 
who was now sjiokesinan, “ but nobody but 
yourself can answer our question.” And lie told 
tlie story in a few' words, and put the jictition* 
into the gentleman’s hands. 

Elliott glanced his (^e over it as well as the 
restlessness of his horse would permit, and then 
struck it coiftemptuously with his rj^in^-whip into 
the mud* swore tliat^^iat was the proper place for 
such a pie?e of insolence, rode up against the 
men, and pranced down the street without be- 
stowing ijn other lo?)L^r word upon them. 

“ Pr^e comes Imforc a 4’ali^ let t^e gej;itle- 
nian take care of himself,” said CTibson, quietly 
picking up tlie petition and wiping off the mud 
with his handkerchief. 

Clack talked about using^hij greasy ^!ftgers to 
cram the soiled petition down the gentleman’s 

D 3 
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throat, and seemed disposed to liaranghe the 
laughirhg hystanders; but his more piladent coni- 
panions took, him wy iiie arm' and led liim away. 
Mr. lihlioU’s clerk, who had iseen tlie* w hole pro- 
ceeding IVOm ijn uppV^r window, and w^as ashamed 
of his master’s conduct, came after them, out of 
breath, to ask them in while he copied the })eti- 
tion, which W'as not, as he observed, fit to show 
to any other geiitlt?man. Gibson thanked him 
for his civility, but observed that the soiled pa])er 
would tell part of tlieir -story better thaiiblhey 
(*ould tell it themselvti^. The clerk, tlierefore, 
slowly returned, saying to himself that it is a pity 
when young ineii;, coming to a 'large fortune ob- 
tained in trade, /rOt’get by w'liose means their 
wealth was acquired, and by w'hat tenure it is held. 

After visiting several manufacturers, some of 
^ wdiom were more and others less favourable to their 
claims th^m they expected, the deputies requchted 
an interview wfeb Mr. Wentworth. Mr. Went- 
worth had been rich as a young man, had failed 
through unavoidable misfortunes, and had worked 
Ids wa) up'' again to a competence, afte^; having 
paid every sliiliing lie owei.'^ He Wtp now an 
elderly man, homely in his person, somewhat 
slovenly in his dress, not n^uch given to talk, 
and, when he did speak, «2’*^ising some* surprise 
and^iveari^.essJto*strAngers the drawling twang 
of his speech. Those who knew hitrr well, how- 
ever, h^d ratlier hear his voice tk’an any music; 
and su£h of his men as belonged to tlie Union 
agreed blat ten v^rds from him were wortjr a 
speecdi of an hour IjOng from Clack, There 'was, 
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to be iBure, no need for so many words from bim 
m from. oJJier pc^^c, for he practised 4i ^reat 
variety of inarticulate softmk, thp meaning of 
winch was {V’eli understood by those acciistoimxl 
to converse with him, and sA-ved iiil tlte |Airposes 
of a reply. 

Mr. Wentworth was siting at his desk wh^n 
the de])uties vvei^ introduced.. As tliey^yncovercd 
their iieads and made their b6v*, some^ muiynur- 
ings and clutterings reached tlu'^n *which they 
iindf^’stood as a vvelcyi^e. He looke^l steadily 
at them from under his shaggy eyebrows vvlnle 
tjiey explained their business, and then look the 
petition to look 5ver. 

You can hardly have an^ paper-makers’ in 
your Union,” said he, chuckling as lie unfolded 
the sheet ; “ or are yOu saving your ponce 

against a strike, liiat you can’t alford ])aj)er as 
fair as your writing ?’’ 

“ Aye, aye ; wait a while and^}A)U wifi see him 
grow wiser,” was liis (/bservation on hearing the 
story of EllioU’s insolence. “We weie all boys 
before we stere men. — lliftn — u^uiflizaliion. — 
Who wilt avouch thaWthis equalization is all that 
you want?* 

“ I, sir,’’ said the ever-ready Clack — ‘‘ I drew 
,it up, arni so 1 ougRt.^ know.” 

Gibs(^ observed, that thoifgh Aio furt^ier ol^ect 
was expressly contemplated by tfie Union, lie 
would not aii^Ticr for tlieir not increasiiig their 
demands as they proceeded. If there any 
attempt to equalize the wag^ l^y reduciifg all to 
the lowest now given, the Uryon would demand 
an advance. 
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“ Who gives the lowest inquired Mr. ti^ent- 
worlh. • 

“ Except some \q)slarts whom we can caMly 
manage, Mortimt'r and Rowe give llie losvest, 
and you, Jtir, (itJie nc'.xt lowest, and Elliott the 
highesl.’* 

♦ “ Who was ]ament.’ng lately that the comhi- 
natioii la^Vs were repealed, so that the masters 
cann,pl he prosec^a^d for oj)]>ression / Who pio- 
posed to bmfn them in elligy, tied to one 
anotlier’s necks 

* Tlie vlcputies lookedoat one anotlier, and then 

answered that all this was only jn’ivale talk of 
one of their meetings; it was 'never meant for 
earnest. ^ | 

“■ Well, I only lef you know that you may 
look about your Committee-room and find where 
the little bird builds tiiat carries the matter ; and 
if you can’t find her, lake caie that slie has no- 
thing to carry lk»at vou would be ashamed to own. 
Did you learn from her that the masters combine 
against you V’ 

“ \Vi*i leUrnt it from our own ey^s, and ears, 
and senses,’' said Clack. t‘^llave not' masters 
oppressed their men from the beginning of the 
world V* 

“ Indeed T don’t know,”^aid Mr. W’^^mt worth. 
“ If^/\dan^,had^ a‘gardener under him in R-aradise, 
they might have tried to turn one ^^sother out, 
but I never Iieard of it.” 

“ Stufi' and nonsense, sir, begging your par- 
don. ixm’t we lliat masters always liave 
lorded it over the poor ? They were born wath a 
silver spoon in their mouths, and- ” 
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“ ll wolulcr where mine i?,” observed Mr. 
W entw|p-tU; “ 1 viH look in niy mothcTis plate 
chest for it.” • < 

Tlie orat(?r went on, — 

“ Tliey oj>enly treat ns li^e s];r*es <is k)ng as 
they can, and* when we wilf bear it no loniieT, 
they*])l{)t in secret against i«. 'I’hcy stc'al to onTj 
anoth(a-’s huuse^ when tliey think we aij(.‘ej); 
they bolt their doors and fi^l •their ^lassQS to 
their own prosperity, and every binftpc^r that 
dow'i^ tlieir tiiroats is^uaid for with pic puor 
inan’s crust.” • 

, “ They must have made the little bird tipsy, 
Clack, before slfb carried you such a strange 
story as til aC’ ** 

“ Don’t tell me, sir, that it is not true! Don’t 
tell me !’ 

“ I am not telling you anything ; for tlie 
plain reason, that I have nothing to tell. I only ' 
want to ask you one or two thiiy>%, as you seem 
to know so much more*than we do. Pray what 
have tlie masters combined for just now 
“ To lowef our wages, to be bur%,” • 

“ And* yet Mortimer pays* one rate, and I 
another, ancl Elliott another. Why don’t I ask 
as much labour for my money as Mortimer?” 

“ You^lare not,”*ci;icd Clack. 

“ Yoiiknow it’s iTot fair,*” •said Taylo^. 

“ You ar'j^ot the man to grind the poor,” 
said Gibson. 

“ You have not hit it, any of you. all 

seem to think it is a matter gf |>ure choice with 
us, i^iat wages we give.” 
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“ To be sure/* 'said Clabk, “ and that the 
reason \Ve want parliament /o settle the matte/ 
at once and fur evvjr/V> “ 

“ ParliaiiienU.has no more i^hoice in the matter 
llian wo maste\i,s,” drii^' observed Mr. W entworlh. 
“df ever Parliaimoit passes a 13hl to regulate 
\\^dges, we must liave^a rider put to it to dcjCree 
how iMUeh'rain must fall before harvest.” 

Cdaek muttered lomeihing about not standing 
any longer' tev be trilled with; but liis com- 
panions thought it jiossible that Mr. Wentwortli 
might have something 'to say that was wortli 
hearing, a*nd jiersuaded the orator to be quiet, 
(ribson inqiiire'd, — 

Where then '(roes the elioiee rest, sir, if 
neitlier with the government nor the masters 

Such power as there is rests witli those who 
lake, not with those who give wages. Not such 
power as tips our friend’s tongue thereg” nodding 
at Clack, “ not sucii power as you gain by tiie 
most successful strike, nM sucli jiower as com- 
bination gives you, be it peaceable or threaten- 
ing ; dmt ‘ a ,much -more lasting power which 
cannot be taken ft'um yop* The power of the 
masters is considerable, for they hold the ad- 
ministration of capital ; but it is not on this that 
the rale of wages de^cm^. It depends on the 
advhnisgation (4 labour; a«d this mucj) greatcir 
power is iii your liands.” 

The deputies thought that the^' who pay wages 
mucCalways have power over those who receive. 

“ That is as niucb as saying that wages are a 
gift. 1 thought you had supposed them,, your 
rigiit/* 
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^All wtTc rairer l^ju'ge tlic riglits of nidiiRtrv, 

“ Ayo\ {iFl vcrv^ ; ik^ rii»lit can be Vlearcr 
wlien wo sgii wliat wages are. (•'omo, Clack, 
tell us, (for wlio k'nows if^yoft (lon’t ?) tell us 
wluit wages *AdaiTi gave lijs uncTer gar^euey?. 
Yuu^caii’t say? Wliy, I thought you knew 
tliat the masters did at tlie beginnyig of the 
world. Wf'll, when Ada7n Was sointf liuTidred 
years old, (you may trust rrje,1:’o1- l^ai^ (iescenuled 
from him in a straiglit line,) he said lo Eve, 

‘ St;^^ you lu're and sjfi| with the women, while 
I go yonder and set rny men to (hdve ancl dordl 
(Expect us hack jn a hurry, for tillage is tougli 
woik here to what it was in j^den, and we must 
gather our crojis before w’c*(«n bring them to 
imuket. Come, my good fellows, work liard 
and you shall have your shares/ ‘ And jiray, sir,’ 
said the men, ‘ wliat are we lo live upon while* 
our fruit and vegetables are growing Vm ‘ Why,’ 
says Adam, ‘ instead my shaning the fruit with 
you wlicn it is grown, suppose you take your 
portion in a^lvance. It ma]^ be a convenience lo 
you, and it is all the same thjng me.’ *So the 
men looked at the* p:round, and calculated how 
much digging and other woik tliere would be, 
and then named iheir demand ; not in silver 
money vfith king George’s head upon it, but food 
and clothing, and tools.’ 

“ Then I'^iarvest time,’’ observed Gibson, 
“ the whole pn)duce belonged to Adam 

Of course. The commodity was up7 

likc^ all commodities, of •ca^dtal and labour: 
Adam’s capital and the inen’d labour.” 
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And of a deal besides/’ eiic'd Clacki^^ I 
it was *^rain, tliere was the^-i.oot, and the staV:, 
and tli(‘ ear aiuUit'it was 'rruit, there was the 
rind, and tlie pniAj), and tlie juice. ‘ 

“ E'vi'^c^n^v your^ pardon, friend, there W’as 
nothing but capital Und labour. Witliout labour, 
ind the soil and the tools wliich made the capital, 
there* wonVd liave been neitlier grain nor fruit ; 
anddf g\'ain and ^ruit grew wild, they could he 
no coinniddity without labour, any more than 
tlie diamond m tlie mipij, and the pearl in the 
viea, iu\i a commodity b^^fore the one is dug, and 
the other fished uj). AVell, Adam and his men 
expected to* ge\: as mueli by tlitiir crop as would 
pay for tlieir subsirstence and their toil ; and this 
mucli the men as^e'd, and Adam was willing to 
giv(*, and a fair surplus remained over for him- 
self. So tliey made their bargain, and he bought 
their share of the commodity, and had to himself 
all the flax and other things that his produce ex- 
changed for in the mark^. And so that season 
passed off, and all were contented.^’ 

“ Amd tv^hi^t happened next seasofl, sir?’* 

‘‘ Next season, twice theja?mnber of n^en came 
to ask work in the same plot of grouhd. Adam 
told them that he had very little more wages to 
pay away than he liad the yeUr before,, so that if 
they all vyanted to \\iofk und<jr him they, must bo 
content with little more than half w^t each had 
formerly earned. They agreed,^ Whd submitted 
-to UiP rather pinched ; but they hoped it would be 
only idTt a time, as^ it was a very fine harvest 
indeed, so niucli labour having been spent upon 
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it, ana there bein^r a fine profit into Adam’s 
locket.” ‘ / 

“•Did tliey wea/ pockets tifcn, sir ?” 

“ No doubt; ibr*tlie women* ^cre improving 
their tailoring^ as much as the mcA tliTdr l^ardeji- 
ing, and expecting, like them, to increase thejr 
gain^ in consequence ; and* so tiiey would have 
done, hut that (bur times the numl)er o%]abourers 
ap])eared next year, so that, ifohvitlislainding the 
increase of capital, each had not so much as one- 
third* the original Wi^|s ; and the men grew 
very cross, and their wtvcs very nmlahcbol}^. 
Jiut Ijow could Adam helj) it ?” ^ . 

“ Why did not the men^ carry their labour 
elsewliere ?” asked Clack ccyi^miptuou sly. 

“ Why do you go on sjdnning for Mortimer 
and Rowe, when Elliott pays higher wages 

“ Jlecause nobody i§ taking on new hands. I 
can’t get work.” 

“ Well, nobody waj taking, new hands 
in Adam’s neighbourhood ; all the capital was 
already employed.*’ 

“ But I don’t mean to go* on sof” saidUhack. 
“ J shall*stjike with*%ll the rest of Mortimer’s 
men, if we don’t get better paid.” 

“ Aye, it is as thought, Clack. Adam’s 
•head labourer was youf grandfather, for he said 
just the tame thing fou are ^yiflg^ anS what is 
more, he didJC They all turned out, every man 
of them, and le^the field take care of itsel|t. ’* 

And what happened?” 

“.Only half a harvest caiie»up; so tliat, of 
cour^b, wages w^ere lower than ^ver next year. The 
7 E 
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worst foPy of nil was tliat llicv went on to 'olnnie 
Adam, thoui^li he s]io)^eu tljeiYi that fnc liarvest 
would not even p.^y its own expenses ; nuu h 
less leave anytlilh^ ^to divide between liiin and 
tli^'in. You t?dk to yne/ says he, ^ as if 1 could 
gft capital down from the clouds as fast as I 
please : whereas you iniglit have seen from* the 
heginhintt, that I have a certain quantity and no 
more'. ifn ypu’ choose to bring a thousand 
labourers to live upon the capital vvliich was 
once divided among a Ivi'udred, it is your ‘fault 
and not nwne that you are badly 

“ Jf the tliocsand men agreed to live for so 
little, it was their ctvNin aflair, to Ibe sure/' 

“ And if they did not agree, their bidding 
against each other could not shift the blame 
upon Adam. If thete was such competition 
-among the men as to enable liirn to obtain more 
labour for the same wages, he was not to blame, 
was he, for employing tjiree men for what he 
had at first paid to one 

“ Nor \yere the nqen to blame, sir, for bargain- 
ing for* such ages, as were to be had." 

“ Certainly. Where th^n was the evil?" 
Clearly in there being too many hands 
for the work to be done,'' replied Gibson. “ But 
who coul^l help that, sir ?’V- 

Nobody QDutd relieve the*immediate pressure, 
Gibson, unless some bad the of taking 

themsttlves off, or of applying irieir labour to 
s6m(E^v^3^ployment which was less overstocked ; 
but all had it in tfherr power to prevent the evil 
yeti^rning. By foresight and care, labour'may 
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1)0 pro^3ortioned to capital as accurately; as my 
iil^iohinery 1^) the of jpy steam-engitie/^ 

“ What has all tfiis to do wtlh our petition ?*’ 
asked the or5,tor, who was impa1?ie^it of remain- 
ing so long in^the background. 

A great deal,” replied Gibson. “ Mr, Went# 
worth means to point out }il»w much i^ests with 
the masters, and how much wkh the men, aftd to 
warn us against a strike. But* ehr, abpot equali- 
zation of v\ ages : you think that fair enough, I 
BuppcKe. In the very i^pie market, and under 
the very same circumstances, labour ought* to be' 
pijid at the same rate, surely '! " , 

One circumstance, you kppw, is the extent 
of the master’s capital, wliichi^ seldom tlie same 
in any two cases, and on which his power of 
waiting for his returns depends. But I agree 
with you that a man capnot safely lower his rate 
of wages much and permanently below; that of 
his competitors, and diat an dcqualizalion of 
w’ages is desirable for all parties ; so 1 will sign 
my agreement to your wish for a public^meetiiig. 
Coming, Charles, coming.” ^ ^ 

Gibson^iii^d observ^Mr. Wentworth's old gray 
pony in the yard for some time, and he now saw 
that Charles looked ^red of leading it backwards 
and forwafds while thck animal turned Us head 
one way and another,* as if lodking fipr itt usua41y 
punctual While helping the gentleman 

on with the heJ%^y great-coat, which he rfvore 
winter and summer, the deputy apologizedWCTT" 
having Kept the rider and iiis* steed so long 
asund^. 

E 2 
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Novel* niind,” drfiwled Mr. Won^wortli. 
“ DobBiii and I havc^two rounds, a Monti', and a 
isliort ; and I dare^'say lie has made up Ins mind 
already which ft w^ill be to-day. If 1 have 
helped you to ’a short cut to your, business, ^ou 
rill not think your time wasted any more than 
I.*' Then as he buttoned the last button, and 
pulled his hat over his brows, 0 That’s well : all 
light. Mpy ho, iJobbin ! Good day to ye all.” 

The shaggy pony ])ricked up his ears, 
quickened his pace, an«^ well nigh nodded ho his 
master at tlie sound of his voice. When Mr. 
Wciitvvortli scrambled up into the saddle and left 
the yard at a fuptv'al pace, the deputies looked 
with much more utKpect on him and his equipage, 
than on the brilliant spectacle they had met at 
Elliott’s door. 


Chapter IV. 

UNION OF MEN. 

As soon, as it yras ascertuned that, though many 
the Vnasters declined committing themselves 
by signing their names, most ot all of them 
jflymld attend the desired meetmg. Clack took 
ujK^ himself to issue a placard, whose large red 
and black lettefs 'attracted the eyes of all who 
c^uld read. It made known the intention of the 
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jT^asters to meet at Yprk Hotel, on tlwj^ Wed- 
nesday afteftioon, of tl^e Coiiimitlee of the 
men to liold^ a previous meelmg^at tlie Spread 
Eagle, in the morning, in ord^r to [)jepiye jesolu- 
lions to bo laij before the masters. Tlie f^om** 
mitloe was to be escorted Jfo and fro by a car* 
cuitous route by a procession ; and tho»^)Iace ap- 
pointed where thf)se were to ni^ct who wislied to 
make a part of the show, was St. lxei)rge'l Fields. 
The jilacard began and ended by an appt*iil to the 
])e()pl5 to guard their ri^lts against ()pf)r(;ssion. . 
Many were surprised at the anxiety of ‘the lead- 
ing men ainowg.'^the sjdnners l» (hsown this 
])lacard. It seemed to the oi’f>wd very spirited 
and eloquent, and they began* ^ look out tiieir 
decorations for the procession. 

13ray was one of the first on the spot, piping-, 
drumming, and shaking* his bells at the appear- 
ance of every new group. Otl^er nfusicians 
jiuned the train, flags ware displayed, the women 
gatiiered to look on, the children cheered and 
brought greeg boughs, and ail had ilia aji^^ar- 
ance of r^^joicing, though it woukf have been 
diflieult for «ny one to say what there was to 
rejoice about. Many had no clear idea of what 
was doing or going# to be done: some had no 
fdea at alf, and thosg who knew^best thought it 
a pity thaf^«.uch a display should ha^belnmaSe 
as might bear t))e appearance of being intended 
to intimidate the masters. The Committee ^ere^ 
so generally of this opinion, that they did not 
attend, but went quietly, on^ i5y one, to the 
Spread Eagle ; so that, in facf, the processitvi 
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was for«ied to escort and nobody else. 

This vvas all ibe niore gl^frious for him, lie 
thought; and^he walked proudly ju^t behind the 
chief ymsjician, *Brc'>y, now shaking hands from 
side tb side, now bowing with hi^^ hand on liis 
kearl, now bidding all halt and giving the signal 
for groarvs or cheers. There were three groans 
at Mortnner anc^ Kowe’s, and tliree cheers at 
Elliott’s^ whivh 'were received with infinite dis- 
dain by that gentleman as he sat at his breakfast 
stable,, balancing his eJ;g-spoon and glandi'ng at 
the news^iapcr. The procession next overtook 
Mr. WentvvoKh in Chancery, Lane, pacing *10 
business on his •'gray pony. All eyes were 
turned to Clack 1^1* a signal whether to groan or 
cheer. There was, in the meanwhile, a faint 
beginning of each, at which the pony looked 
more astonished than his master, who only 
chuckled and, murmured in his usual manner as 
he looked upon the aijsemblage wdth a quiet 
smile. 

“ ^hat do you, expect to get, by this fine 
show V’ said he to a youth^near him. 

“ Cheap bread! Hurrah !” cried the lad wav- 
ing his bludgeon, and wishing there was a loaf 
on the top of it. 

“And you,* an^i *yoi(T ?.nd you?’** said Mr. 
■W^entwtJrth to one jvnd another as tly^^passed. 

“ No potato peelings ! Re^rm and good 
-,wa^^ 1 Liberty and cheap bread 1” cried they, 
according to their various notions. The chil- 
dren’s only ideaVas (and it was the wisesj) that 
itiwas a holiday, Svith a procession and a band of 
music. 
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• When Cjack haA got a little a-heaci of the 
slow-moving pony* and itf> ri^ler, he decided to 
halt and hokl a short parley. Ad^^ancing with a 
bow, lie said, ^ ^ 

“ You call* yourself the poor man’s fn€nd,*I 
belic;ve, sir?” 

“No man’s enemy, I hope,” replied Mr. Went- 
worth. 

“ Then allow us the honour of •gi^jog you 
lhrc(^ cheers on your pledge to support our in- 
terests this evening. Hliis off! ” 

“ Better wait awhile,” said Mr. Wentworth. 
** Cheers will k(^p, and I dislilte tmnecessary 
pledges.” 

Clack looked suspicious, afiiNl nods and winks 
went round. 

“ We might differ, you know, as to what your 
interests are, and then I might seem to break* 
my word when I did not mean it*” 

“ Let bim go free,^ said a bystander. “ He 
knows the consequences if he opposes us.” 

“That m rather a strange way*of^tting 
me go free,” obser^iqcl the gentleman, smiling. 
“ Ilovvevet, friend, tlircats are empty air to a 
man who knows his own mind ; and my mind is 
made uy to consider the interests of all, come 
groans, come cliee»s. 

“ It lb mot everybody, sir, wlfb wSuld speak 
so independec.tly, — to our faces too.” 

“ True, friend. All the masters aiull^^alljhp 
men have not my years, and have not learned to 
looli steadily' in honest faces; *and that is why I 
am sorry to see this parade, \'fhich looks too 
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like iutiumidation. Come now- he persuaded. I wi’l 
^ive y()u Iiouse-nxjm youF^'fla^s, and my old 
friend Bray tinj're shall not lose his job ; he shall 
make it a jiol^day toolhc children in my factory.’’ 

»lt ^as loo much 4.0 ask of CiacK. lie could 
rwot ^ive up his procc^'^sion, and so made haste to 
march on^j As Mr. Wentworth turned in at Ins 
factory ^dite in Anpoats Stiu'et, every man in the 
long trai/i howl'd' respectfully. In liis case, the 
regard of his neighbours was not measured by 
the rate of wages he paiti.' 

The procession, having deposited Clack at the 
Spread-Eag^e, was by no means so ready to de‘- 
])art as to arrive. • ♦'They insisted that it should 
be an o})en meeting*; and that they sliould have a 
voice in the demands to be offered to the masters. 
Idiey rushed through the house to the skittle- 
ground behind, caused a 'table with paper and 
ink to be placpd in an arbour, aruh setting the 
Committee entii'cly aside' on the plea that this 
was a special occasion, began to call aloud for 
AllerK^fo tj’ke the chair. Allen wa» nowhere to 
be found on tlie premises, for the goo<i reason 
that lie was at his work, and knew litde of what 
was going on. Being sent for, he presently ap- 
peared and asked what he waspwanted for, 

“ To tajve the 

But Allen \tas too modest to accept honour 
at a word ; he drew back, and luiged his being 
totally < unused to come forward at public mcet- 
in^, Sind named several who understood the 
management of th‘at‘Kiud of business better than 
himself. Those tlmt he named were all single 
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Ti^n ; for he bore^^ mind, — and this certainly 
added to his reluct^ice, — t^^at tlie sin of taking a 
prominent j^art in a combinatiRn of workmen, is 
apt to be remembered against ^tlTe sinner when 
the days of trouble are ove]; ; anef he*felfMhat^a 
famijy man was not the one who ought to Im 
made to incur the risk. — \f hen furtlny: pressed, 
lie did not scrufj4e to declare this to he one "of his 
objections ; but the people wertfh^thg humour to 
overcome objections, and they promised fJiilhiully 
that %e and his family f should not bo injured ; 
that if discharged from tlTe factory, they *shoulct 
be maintained by^the Union ; anti that as no one 
knew so much of their affgij's as Allen, as he 
could express himself with moderation in speech, 
and witli ease on paper, he was the man to be at 
the head of theit alfairs, and that it was his 
bounden duty to accept the office. , 

Allen could not deny this, and did ry^t, there- 
fore, dally with his dut^ ; but iUcost him a bitter 
pang. While Clack listened and looked on with 
a feeling of^jealousy, and thought it^a moment 
of triumph such as he would^ fain* have dhjoyed 
himself, hcv little kneV how little Allen was to be 
envied. He could not guess what feelings 
rushed on Allen’s mind at the moment that he 
took th5 decisive stef» into the arbour and seated 
himself the table,* and recfiiveS tjie pen into his 
hand. Thoughts of the dismay of his timid wife, 
of the hardships to which he might expose liis 
children, of the difficulties of his office, and 
ill- will which its discharge must sometimes bring 
upon him, — thoughts of the (juarrels in which he 
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must mediate, and of the distress which, in case j)f 
a turn-out, he must witness, v, ithout fiiuch power 
to relieve,— migh^t have overcome a man of 
firmer nerve than Allen ; but though they dis- 
tressed!, tliey'did not conquer him, convinced as 
he was that he ouglit not to evade the clioice of 
the people. His felibw-labourers allowed lam a 
few minutes to collect his thoughts before ad- 
dressing. them, and while he was seemingly ar- 
ranging the papers before him, they })acked 
themselves and one another closely, in ordlr to 
leave room for new doniers, without creating a 
noise and bjistje. Those who stood nearest the 
arbour hung the ^fi^igs so as to make a sort of 
canopy over it, an^l.afew of the most efiicient of 
the standing Committee took their places on 
each side of Allen. — liis address was in natural 
accordance with the feelings which had just passed 
through his mind : — 

“ Combinatfons are yiecessary, my fellow- 
labourers, when one set of men i^; opposed to 
another, as we are to our mastery. Tiie law 
couhr^ not prevent* combinations, ev^n when 
severe punishments visited'Tliose wh,p were en- 
gaged in them ; which was a clear proof that men 
must combine, that the law .yvas of no use, and 
ought therefore to be .dotv^ away. Let me con- 
gratulate iyou^tHat these severe laws^.re done 
away; that a man cannot now he shut up in 
prison, for many months together for agreeing 
Wtrtr his companions to withhold tlieir labour in 
order to increase its' price. Let mo congratulate 
you^ that wlien a man cannot be caught in the 
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Iraj) of the combination laws, iTe can nojongcr 
be punishec> undei**a law ^against conspiracy, 
which was made long before*such a thing as 
combinations*of worl^mon were thoTightof. We 
can now meet^in the face oT day,^ncT coVlnct 
our bargains with our masters eitlier by agree-^ 
ment ‘or op})Osition, without any one having a 
riglit to interfere, .as long as we keep tlie^ •]>f^ice. 
Evils there arc, indeed, still; afld*such a ihing is 
still heard of as persecution in conso(|uencn of a 
comhmation ; but sucb«Q|yils as are inflicted by 
the crushing hand of powc?t- light on a few* and 
th^ devotion of those few secures tjie exemption 
of tlie rest. It is certainly an ^iy^l to a peaceably 
disjiosed man to see himself* Regarded with a 
fierce eye by those to wbor» he no longer dares 
touch ills hat lest he should h& accused of suing 
for mercy. It is certaii\ly an evil to a man of in- 
dependent mind to be placed under the fe^t of any 
former enemy, to receiv^ his weekly subsistence 
from the liands of his equals, and to fancy that 
the wiiisper is going round — ‘ This is he who lives 
upon our gatliered pence.’ — Such efils*awalt, as 
you know, Jiim who*%omes forward to lead a 
combination ; but they belong to the state of 
aflairs ; and since tbgy can neither be helped, nor 
be allowed to weigh ^ain^it the advantages of 
union, thf^y should fle, not dnl)^ j^tieifily, hut 
silently borrie. Well is it for the victim if he can 
say to himself that now is the time for 14 pi to 
practise the heroism which in grander scenes h^ 
often ^ made his bosom throk * He may even 
esteenf himself honoured in his Jot being some- 
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what 9f the same cast, — though his own cpn- 
sciou&ness alone majr perceiVe the ’resemblance, 
— something of^the same cast, I say, with that 
of venerated 'statesmen who have returned to the 
ploii^^h to be forgotten in their, own age, and 
remembered in another, — with that of generals 
who have held out the decrepit hand with a pe- 
tiii(ni»to the gay passers by ta* give a halfpenny 
to the dehvererdi their country. — Nay, no cheers 
yet ! Your cheers only recall me with shame to 
that which I was going /.o say when my personal 
feelifigs led me away, — led me to compare that 
which is .unjversally allowed to be moving J^je- 
causc it is noble^ with that which, if moving at 
all, is so only })ccause it is piteous. As I was 
saying, combinatiqps are ordered by laws more 
powerful than those, which, till lately, forbade 
them ; and this shows tl^e wisdom of the repeal of 
the latter. If it had been wished to prevent our 
meeting for‘^qaprice or sport, laws might have 
availed. If their object had been to hinder the 
idle from meeting to dissipate their tediousness, 
or^he ganresome from pursuing that on which 
no more valuable thing^'was staked ’than their 
present pleasure, these laws might have been 
successfully, though somewhat tyrannically, en- 
forced. But such ^re i^ot they who dorm coiii- 
UnatioBs: Jbuf ratiher such as have^eir frames 
bowed with over-toil, and their brows knit with 
carg* such as meet because the lives and health 
^of their families, their personal respectabilitv, 
and the bare hpnesty of n(»t stealing a loaf from 
another man’s epunter, are the tremendous stake 
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wjlich tliey feel to put to liazartl. Sq^ind and 
wise laws cSn rCvStrain the f^rcest passions* of the 
few, because, being sound iftid wise, they are 
supported by tlie mdny ; and it !s tlierefore clear 
that when la\j’s give way Ime cobweiis Msefo^e 
the impulse of a body of men too united to 
brought together by caprice, those ^laws are 
neither wise noB sound. Such were t4ic Com- 
bination laws, and therefore vifeil? they fcpealed. 
Never again will it be attempted to set 'up the 
probfeilion of parliamewtfagainst the commands 
of nature,-— a threat of imprisonment against the' 
cravings of hunger. Security of p^irspn and pro- 
perty being provided for, (a|,Jndeed, they were 
already by former laws,) we arg left free to make 
tlie best agreement we can for the sale of our 
labour, and to arrange our terms by whatever 
peaceable methods we < 2 hoose. 

“ Combination on our part is necessary from 
power being lodged uijequally in* the bands of 
individuals, and it is necessary for labourers to 
husband tlieir strength by union, if it ^s ever to 
be balanced against the influence aftid wealtli of 
capitalists. ^ A mastet*can do as he pleases with 
bis hundred or five hundred workmen, unless 
tiiey are combined.. One word of his mouth, 
t)ne stroke of his pen, ^an. send them home on 
the Saturday night \^ith a blsfnk ^rqspett of des- 
titution before them ; while these hundred or five 
hundred men must make their many will^ into 
one before his can even be threatened with op- 
position. One may tremble, atnither may mourn, 
a thfird may utter deep dowr; in his heart 
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curses he dares not proclainy but all tliis is of no 
avail, "'The only way is to (mnp^ o]t]:)osition to 
bear upon llie interests of the master ; and tiiis 
can only be clohe by union. The best of the 
n?ast(^s say, and probably with truth, that their 
iriterests demand the reductions under wliich we 
groan. Jle it so : we have interests too, arid we 
must*l)r‘iftg them up as an op])Osing force, and 
see which, arf the strongest. This may be, — 
allow me to say, must be — done without ill-will 
in any party towards *Ti'y other party. There 
may be some method yet unknown by which the 
interests of'allmay be reconciled ; if so, by union 
we must discover «it. But if, indeed, interests 
must continue to be op])osed, if bread must be 
fought for, and the discord of men must for ever 
be contrasted with tlieJiarmohy of nature, let the 
battle be as fair as circumstances will allow. Let 
the host of pigmies try if they cannot win a 
chance against ^he regiment of giants by orga- 
nizing their numbers, and knitting them into a 
phak*.nx. , The odds against them are fearful, it 
is true : buf more desperate battles have been 
sustained and won. I not indeed, as the 
friend at my elbow reminds me, represented our 
case 80 favourably as I might have done. Many 
here thipk that the poweiv-is in our own hands ; 
BOf/ie that the chances are equal, an^-the least 
sanguine, that the chance is fair. — I have spoken 
of tlw general necessity of union, and not with 
any intention of taking for granted that we are 
on the eve of aiv express struggle. This depends 
op circumstances yet to be disclosed. "Some 
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C|Iiange, and that a^peedy one, there to he 

in the coiTdition the >|^orking c‘lasse.f: they 
cannot go on long labourinf^ their lives away 
for a less recompense thiyi good habitations, 
clothing, and.food. TIjese ^form tlie*vei''^» least 
sum of the just rewards of industry; whereas^ 
nndfitude are pinched with* the frosts ^of winter, 
live amidst the stench of unwholesome iliwd lings 
in summer, have nearly forj^c/ltcn tho taste of 
animal food, and even sigh for Cread as for a 
luxury. The question* t# be debated, and to be 
put to the trial if necessary, — and I wislf every* 
Blaster in Manchester was here t^ce down my 
words for his furftier consideit^tion, is whether a 
social being has not a right comfortable sub- 
sistence in return for his full and efficient labour.’^ 

’ — Allen’s pause was interrupted by a voice from 
behind the crowd, declaring, — , 

“ No doubt, no doubt, my good fallows: a 
clear right, and 1 wi^i with ajl'iny heart you 
may win your right,” 

It was Rqwe, w ho had entered as if fqy the 
purpose j3f convincing the men tlfet he was on 
their side. , An openlftg was made from the table 
to the outskirts of the crowd ; but Rowe slunk 
back in opposition ,to all attempts to push him 
* forward.* The fact wae, he saw another person 
present whom he fittle expfecte*d to iweet, mnd 
before whom he was sorry to have committed 
himself. Mr. Wentworth advanced through the 
opening, with his memorandum book in his 
hand : — 

“1 am willing to put down your quest^on^ 
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Allen, for further discussion you add,-^ 
clause "to it: — ‘ Whtfther a /iiernber*oF society 
lia^ not a right to a coinfortabie stih.sibUuu e in 
return for full and ,edicient labour, provnU’d he 
dgefi )iot, by his ovin act, put ihut subsislciice 
hi'yond his reach ^ 

Allen spiiled, and all within hearing stared at 
Mr. W(itltworth’s simplicity in adding this clause 
which noijody, cdufd dispute. 

“ We have certainly nothing to object to your 
addition, * sir,” said AWcSi. “ Only 1 cannot 
think it necessary.^’ 

“ Let it stand, however, for, my. satisfaction*; 
and novv go on wi.d* what you have to say.” 

A seat was ofiWed to Mr. Wentworth, and 
proclamation was made of one for Mr. Rowe, 
who, however, had disappeaired. Allen pro- 
ceeded : — 

“ I have only a few words to add respecting 
the terms on wh'ich I wilh consent to resume my 
present office on any future occasion, or to accept 
of aT>^ po\yer you m,ay wish to put in, to my hands, 
I must be s'lippo^-ted by you in all pleasures 
taken to preserve our own peace and .*.hat of the 
masters ; and to this end, there must be the utmost 
strictness in the full performance of all contracts. 
Whether, the present dispute be amicabry settled 
this^very fcvening, ol’ whether it be prot’^acted, or 
a partial or a general strike should take place, — 
none *f these things can set aside a contract pre- 
viously entered into. Integrity must be our 
rule as much as liberty is our warrant and justice 
our^end. The first man who deserts the worlt he 
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l;j^s ])Ie(Igecl himsel^^to perform, puts weapon 
of the law Into the? liands {^f our o])ponerft8 ; the 
first who isjegally convicted 8f a^breach of con- 
tract, brands our cause witji iifldeiible disgTace, 
We want no truants here, ayd we wilf ow*f nope 
but honest labourers to be of our company ; and 
unless 1 am aided in preserving the p-eputation 
of onr cause, • I declare,“wbatever*1nay be 
thought of the importance of tln^ tfirc^at, — that 
from that moment I withdraw my countenance 
and ‘my help. If atHke period of any strike, 
any part of my contrac!t*with my emplo*yers is 
iWKliseharged, J sjiall hold it to he my duty to 
work for them during the statijJ number of hours, 
ev(3n if J should repair from lUciir factory to pre- 
side over a meeting like the present; and the 
same is expected eff every man who enrols him- 
self in our bands. Honour towards our masters 
is as necessary as fidelity to each other*^ 

The meeting havings signified an unanimous 
assent to what Allen had said, he proceeded to 
draw up a statement of wag^ to be pi^pserited to 
the masters. A great numlter of men pushed 
and jostled»one anotlTfr in order to get near the 
table and state their grievances ; for some under 
every firm supposed their wages to be the lowest. 
*It was f(JUnd to be as^ tho deputies hiyi stated, 
that Mortimer and feowe paiS the lowest wa^es, 
and Elliott the highest. — Mortimer and Rowe 
were therefore to be requested to answer this 
evening, yes or no, whether they would give 
Elli«jjjt’s rate of wages. Xlien, Clack, and 

F 3 
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Gibson were deputed to wai^jon the masters wiliJi 
the written demand. 

The meeting broke up for a while, and tlie 
quietest and inok ivdustrious of the men went 
hpmeV’wlnle tlie rest prepared to^parade again 
Udrough the streets. 

Allen witlidrcw one of the last, as he wished 
to seei tite place quiet before he left his post. As 
he turned froi;n the door of the public-house, his 
hands in his pockets and his eyes bent on the 
ground in deep thought, he was startled by ’some 
one taking his arm. It was his wife, who had 
been watchiaig.and lingering in \he neighbourhood 
till she was tired and frightened. 

“Why, M ary ,«»* said her husband, smiling, 
“ you will make me lose my good name. This 
is the way wives haunt the public-house when 
their husbands are given to drink.’^ 

Mary oouldjLrust her husband for soberness if 
ever woman could; but. she feared his being 
drawn in to join against the masters, and bring 
ruin ©n hi^v family. 

Allen answered that he was not the iqan to be 
drawn in to do what his \^ife knew he disliked 
as much as she could do; but he might of his 
own free choice determine to do what she feared ; 
and, in that case, he trusted the discharge of his 
pulJlic dihy vnould not be embittered by domestic 
opposition and discontent. His prospect was 
not a^ cry cheering one, however, in this respect. 
When fairly seated in his own home, his wife 
seemed prodigiem^ inclined to lock the Aovr 
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and pocket, the ajnd she cried so .piteously 

at the bare idea ol^a strike^ and its distres^ses, tliat 
Allen longtid to go to sleep, anc^ forget all that 
had been done, and all tlia^ w^s in prospect. 


Chapter V. 

NO PROttfyESS MADE. 

^HE masters’ meeting was a tedwusr affair to all 
parties. The chairman and.the three deputies 
lield such long disputes, tm* to whether wages 
were really much lower than formerly, that the 
people who waifed in anxious expectation at 
the Spread-Eagle, began to wonder whether 
the deputies had lain down to ^lake ^a nap, or 
found their business •a diifereTit kind of affair 
from what they had expected. If they had known 
what poinW was in dispute, they jyould have 
wondeii'd what room there was for argument, as 
any man among them could have told what he 
was paid two years before, and what now. They 
all knew that the\» were now paid by Mortimer 
and Rowe, only jhi%e and fyurpenc^ per one 
thousand hanks, wlule some* time h«foi%, the? had 
had upwards of four shillings. How, they 
would have asked, could there be any d»ubt as 
to whether wages were lowered? 

Clack was profuse in hilT Expressions of as- 
tonishment at the stupidity those who tnade 
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a questioJi of so plain a but liis wonder 

did 110 i^iore towar(js srttliiip^ t^e point than the 
sliufflin*^ of thq chairman, who did ,not imder- 
siaiul the true stalLe c/ the case, and could there- 
fore r^'nder no service in throwing iij^ht iijion it. 

•iff it had not been ^ for Mr. Wentworth, and 
one or two- more who held his views, nothing at 
all woal(5''have been done. 

“No[)c7dy doufits,” observed Wentwortli, “that 
you now take so many shillings less than you 
took five years ago; butftfiat matters nothiiig to 
you or to us/’ 

The chainnan and Clack stayed in about tin 
equal degree. - o 

“My dear sir, tV.ut is the very point,” said the 
one. 

“ I always thouglit you liad had a heart to feel 
for the poor,” cried the other. 

“ I beg yoyr pardon,” said the gentleman 
quietly, “ it is not, sir, the- point in dispute, and 
1 trust, Clack, my observation does not carry 
any great < cruelty jn it. If a penny a week 
would enable a man to biy all necessities for 
himself and his family, and if a pound would do 
no more, would it signify to any man whether 
his wages were a penny or a pound ?” 

“ Certamly not; but wli^ ever heard ""of such 
won'\lerfuPpemiie8 T 

“ I have lieard of shillings which you might 
think '^iiearly as wonderful as such pennies : 
shillings which would buy more than twice as 
much at one at another.” 

To be sure,” said Clack, laughing con* 
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4'n)j>tuously, “ evejiy child knows that ihe price 
uf hread and otlief^lhings pses and falls. 

“ Very ^wcll. Your concerij is about how 
much of bread and other^ thftigs you get in 
return for yowr labour, and, not how ma^f shil- 
lings. Shillings are of no value to you but ftr 
^\lla^ they buy. If half tfie money in^the king- 
dom were to be*carried off fairies tlws Inght, 
so that you could have only* li'hlf^ youf ^iresent 
nominal wages, you would be no wonne off than 
at j/fesent. The same* quantity of food and 
clothing would be in the market, and you would 
j^et as much for sixpence as you jnow get for a 
shilling. This is why I saidjtlie nominal amount 
of your wages mattered littkw I said nothing 
about the real amount/’ 

“ But you do ndt deny, sir,’* said Allen, that 
our real wages are less than they were V* 

“ 1 am afraid it is as true as that (^ur profits 
arc less. There is les# surplus* remaining over 
our manufacture for us to divide. If this division 
were made ip kind, instead qf your bepig paid in 
money jp advance, you would^ see \he real state 
of the C8«e, — thaf*we cannot afford higher 
wages.'* 

“ In kind! Lord, sir,” cried Clack, “ what 
"'should do with a bundle of yarns on a Satur- 
day night ? what taker or* grocejr w'©uld tmke 
them r 

“ None, I dare say; and therefore, f-ar the 
convenience of the parties, payment for labour is 
ma^ in money ; but it is na^^Ile less true that 
your wages consist of the proportion you receive 
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of tlie return brought by tb^ article you mauj.i- 
faclurd You know lio\y the value of tins return 
varies; liovv, wbeft an article is scarce, it brings 
in a large roturil, aijd bow, when it* is plentiful, 
o^r vUstoinefs give less for it; (ind you must 
tiberefore see liovv your wages vary indepen- 
dently of, our will.’’ 

“ iiif^Hvbose doing is it, sir^ that the return 
varies ^sor much ? ’ 

“ It is partly your doing; I mean tliat of those 
who bring labour to ma,vket. We masters^ have 
nothing to do with tlie'quantity of labour brought 
to sale any.,fintber than to purchase it. If ypu 
bring so much 17^ to reduce 'its price too far, 
whose fault is thaj.?” 

“ To be sure we cannot expect you to pay 
high, when you can Tiurchase labour cheap,” 
said Allen, any more than we would give six- 
pence for a loaf, if we could get as good a one 
for fivepence.’* , 

“ If,’* observed one of the masters, “ you 
brought ,only half the present ^^quantity of 
labour to us,' we must, whether we liked it or 
no, pay double for it. If '700 choo.se to bring 
up large families who will in turn rear large 
families to the same occup^ion, it is a neces- 
sary consequence that wages will fall t6 the very" 
lowest pointo” 

“ What do you call the lowest point?” 

“ 4 F'hat at which the labourer can barely sub- 
sist. If he cannot subsist, he cannot labour, of 
course. If he oifri do more than merely subsist, 
hi^ wages are not at the lowest point/* 
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“ Oors are so iiowV* said 6ribson, despond- 

“ Not exjtctly sc^” replied tlie manufacturer. 
“ Don’t faflcy that F vvisli lower, or 

would not make them hip^iiei^ if I fouid ; I 
cannot allow fliat they are ftt tlie lowest. Df) 
you *know no Irish hamWoom weavers who 
make only four sjiillin^s a week ?” , 

“ l\)or creatures ! yes; butJu^w do tl\py live? 
Crowded together on straw, with itiere rdgs to 
cover#them, and only h^lf as much food^ as they 
could eat. It is dread ful%^ 

“ It is; and God forbid we sliould see many 
more sinking dow^i into such a state ! I only 
mentioned their case to show yVii that your wages 
may still fall, if the labourers' proportion of the 
returns to capital i% still further divided among 
a number. Upon the proportion of your labour 
to our capital depends the rise and fall of wages 
through the whole scale of paymcift.” 

“ VUiiat would you call the higliest rate T* in- 
quired Allen. 

“The grejftest possible proportion Of the re- 
turn that^lie capital isVwcan spare, so as to leave it 
wortli his wfiile to manufacture; and this highest 
rate is, of course, paid only when labour is clilFi- 
eult to b^had." * 

“ We cannot wait»tiTl thatjtim^,” sai(^ Cla^k. 
“ If we waited till a war or a fever carried off 
part of our numbers, it would do little good ; for 
tlierc are plenty of young ones growing up.^We 
must J)estir ourselves and see i^ strike will not 
do as*well. The plague would no doubt be more 
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acceptable to getfileiTien, as long as it did not 
stop tli'/ir manufacture, likd'.a strike; but tfie 
poor must raise themselves by such means as arc 
in their own blinds, and not wait for a judgment 
of Psfxi/idoace/’ ‘ 

* “ I quite agree With you,*’ said Mr. Went- 
worth. “ Providence would have men guide 
them,selK6s by its usual course, and not by un- 
commor\ accidents^ But I doubt whether a strike 
is one of the* means which will gain your point. 
It will Jeave your casp worse than ii?, tlie 
beginning, depend upon it. A strike works the 
wrong way for your interest. It does not de- 
crease your numbers, and it does decrease tfic 
capital which is t6 maintain you.” 

('lack would liear nothing against a strike. 
Let the masters all give.the sapie wages as Elliott, 
or prepare for a strike. Rather to silence tlie 
orator than with hope of much benefit from the 
observatron, Gibson said that a pernicious multi- 
plication of hands took place from the big 
piecers being allowed to spin. The masters for 
the most part likedHhat they should,' because they 
soon got to employ them U) spin at le«s wages) 
and too many of the men liked it, afso, because 
it saved them trouble: and some would even sit 
down to read, while their piecers were booking 
a%r the^wheels; Uuf it seemed to him very hard 
that good spinners should be sometimes out of 
work, while piecers were practising their business. 

Tffe masters thought tlial any regulation of the 
kind Gibson wisli^d for, would only have a slight 
effect for a sliorf time ; it could not permanently 
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ke^p down the spinninpr population to tije num- 
ber required»lo enswre sufficient wages. 

Clack would not*l)e divertecT ary longer from 
the })lain anWer to* his pl^in t]ueslion, would 
Messrs. Mortijner and Rowe raise t^eif wa’gfs to 
Elliott’s rate ? Rowe took a*long pinch of sniiljj 
to avC)id answering. Morflmer sat holt upright 
with his arms fojded, and replied, “ Ci<»,rt#iinly 
not.” Not a word more coi5k> be gotf out of 
him. Others of the masters trieef to mediate, 
jiropouing that Elliott ajac^ Mortimer should meet 
half-way, that is, at Mr. Wentworth’s rate'; but 
thjs proposal was rejected by all ])ip’ti(;s. Elliott 
said he loft these things to the^]^)eople under hi rii ; 
hut he believed bis clerk wa^^popular with the 
o]:)eratives and wished for no change any mo’e 
than liimself; so that lie should not reduce. 
Mortimer would not be dictated to by a mob ; 
and the representatives of this ‘ mob’ ^declared 
their intention of calling Wentwojrtti to account, 
when they had clone wiui Mortimer, and that his 
rate must noMherefore be proposed for ^adoption. 
And llms the matter vvas no nearer being settled 
than befeS'e.^ 

“ Pray is it true,” inquired Mortimer, “ that 
you liave talked of rooting me out ? ” 

• “ Suehj»a thing has bgen ijicntioned in private, 
!^ir,’’ replied Allen, but immecfiatiily ^cout<id. 
It was never proposed at any public meeting, 
and will not be mentioned again I dare say.”, 

“ So 1 you have more prudence than I gave 
you credit for. 1 almost wish^fiju had made the 
trial, tliat you might end by learning your o\jn 
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place. , You would soon ^^Iiave known wl^^at 
coinos'^of dictatin^^ tc^ us.” 

This was ^ sij^nal for tdack to renew Lis 
oratorj. ^Th^e peac/' makers on both sides found 
it v^^s time to separate, as iluv*e seemed no 
tliance of coming to^any agreement. The three 
men made their bow and withdrew, — Allen with 
a hekvfdieait, leaving the ma&ters to aorec that 
the afii^r mpst‘'bo gone througli with firmness 
and temper; that is, some were for firmness, and 
some ^ for temper. Mortimer was annoyed at 
being exposed to annoyance from people so miicli 
beneatii him ;«and Wentworth and others thought 
that the shortest. way to a good issue was to re- 
gard the claims of* the people with respect, their 
mistakes with gentleness, and their distresses with 
compassion. 

Before Allen could speak a word in rejdy to 
the inqidries^pf his eager companions. Clack 
began in a strain of indignation to pronounce 
him a trimmer, for having answered Mortimer as 
he did aixmt the ptj^oposal to root hjgi out. The 
men being elispo^^ed at the moment to listen to 
everything that regarded the punishment of 
Mortimer, were hard upon Allen, though not so 
abusive as Clack. Allen kept his temper, stood 
the brunt of thq,.t to whic^i his rectitude* of prin- 
ciple exposed him, "stayed till the business of the 
evening was finished, and then pondered, on his 
way^home, the hard chance by which lie was ex- 
posed to the displeasure of tlie masters, the un- 
reasonableness ‘■or his comrades, and tlie .timid 
.complaints of hia wife. Allen was not 'made 
for ambition. 
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^Before llie operatives separated, it was^ agreed 
that all eini^oyed ai a lowe^ rate of wage.? than 
Elliott’s sliould turn out thB next iiiorniug, 
exc('pt the ehildreu/ whose niaintenance would 
cost so niuch^ that it was desirable tW^y if’L'f)uld 
earn as long as allowed to do so. Meeting^ 
were*to be held from day t^ day, first to appoint 
a fresh cornrnittefcj, and afterwards to tal*e jinea- 
Bures for securing assistance frofn ■tellovv-lrrfJJ^urcrs 
at a distance. 

Brtvy, who had takon^carc tliat the.meeting 
should not want for liar'tnony of one kikd at 
legist during its sitting, betook himself.at its close 
to the York Hotel*, just wlien^the masters were 
dispersing, and with some degree of impudence 
staled his desire to be impartial, and his readiness 
to drum the gentlemen borne, if they would 
please to marshal themselves, as he had played 
in front of the men in the morning.^ Elliott 
called for a waiter to timn the fcjl6w away, and 
Wentworth observed that be feared his travels 
Irad not improved the quality of his wit 


Chapher ,VI. 

NIGHT AND MORNING. 

“ How is Martha ? ’’ was Allen’s first inquiry on 
ineetpig Ids wife at the he*^ of the stairs. 
Martha had been asleep when Jie had retumed^in 
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the mhjdle of the clay • foiyt was now her tuvn 
for ni^ht-work at thejactory^'ancl what rest she 
liad must be tcjkcn in the day. Her inotlier said 
that her lameruSss much the same ; tliat she 
l^ad^den Mr^ Dawspn, tlie apotherary, who pvo- 
iiounced that rest was wliat lier weak limbs most 
ro(juired^; and that as perfect rest was out of tlie 
(jnesiiorr; her mother must bajadage the joints 
while ike child* Was at her work, and keep her 
laid on her bed at home. Here was the difficulty, 
her moUier said, especially while Hanmdi was 
with her, for they were both fond of play when 
poor Martha v/as not too tired to stir. She w.as 
now gone to her tvprk for the night. 

The little girl i''cpaired to the factory, sighing 
at the tliought of the long hours that must pass 
before she could sit down or breathe the fresh air 
again. She had been a^s willing a child at her 
work as*, could be till lately : but since she had 
grown sickly, a sense * of hardship had come 
over lier, and she was seldom happy. She was 
very indi^strious, and disposed to be silent at her 
occuj)ation ; ‘so that she was liked her em- 
ployers, and had nothing more to ^.omplain of 
than the necessary fatigue and disagreeableness 
of the work. She would nof. have minded it for 
a few hours of the,dayi; but to be slfut up all 
dn(y, or else ^11* night, without any time to nurse 
the baby or j)lay with her companions, was too 
muoii tor a liitlo girl of eiglit years old. She 
had never hien so sensible of this as since her 
renowned acc|U£^ancc with Hannah. .This 
jiight, when the. dust from the cotton ^mitdc 
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h#r cough, when th# smell and the heat ^j-ought 
on sickness and \aintncss^ <j^id the incessant 
wliizzing anil whirling of the ^vheels gave lier 
the feeling of being in a dreim, she^ rciiieiyl^ered 
that a part of ilannah’s business was to walk eni 
broa^ roads or tlirough ^^reen fields by lieT* 
father’s side, listening to the stories lift amused 
her with, and td sit on a stile^o]j under ^Aree to 
practice a new tune, or get a better* dinner than 
]K)or ^Martha often saw. Slie forgot that 
Hannah was sometime^ ^et through, or scorched 
by tiie sun, as her complexion, brown as a 
g^jsy’s, showed ; jind that Hannah h^d no home 
and no mother, and very litfrd and un}>leasant 
work to do at fairs, and on ]) 5 fAicular occasions. 
About midnight, when Martha remembered that 
all at borne were probably sound asleep, she could 
not resist the temptation of resting her aching 
limbs, and sat down, trusting to n^ake bp after- 
wards for lost time, am^ taking c&re to be on Ijer 
feet when the overlooker passed, or when any 
one else was 4 ikely to watch iier. Jt ’is a dan- 
gerous tiling, however, to take rest with the 
intention of rousing oneself from time to time ; 
and 80 Martha found. She fairly fell asleep 
after a ti]ne, and dreamed that she was attending 
very diligently to lies u^rk;' ^ndaso many things 
besides passed through her mind duilng the two 
minutes that she slept, that when the overlooker 
laid his hand upon her shoulder, she started ^and 
was afraid she was going to be^old^ for a long 
fit dJf idleness. But she w^as not harshly 
spoken to. 
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** Come, come, child ; hew long have yda 
been asleep ? ’ 

1 don’t ki?ovv. 1 thought I w?s awake all 
the time/’^ ^nct Martha began to cry. 

* “Well, don’t cry. I was past^^just now, and 
5*ou were busy enough ; but don’t sit down ; 
better nol, for fear you should drop asleep again,” 

M'tl’:tha thought she had es(iRped very well ; 
and winking, and rubbing her eyes, she began to 
limp forward and use her trembling hands. 
The overlooker watched* her for a few moments, 
and told her she was so industrious in general 
tliat he should’^be sorry to be hard upon her; h^it 
she knew tliat if sd^e was seen flagging over her 
work, the idle oneV would make it an excuse to 
do so too. Martha curtsied, and put new vigour 
into her work at this praise. 'Before he went on 
in liis rounds, the overlooker pointed to the 
window f:nd tfdd her morning was come. 

It was a strange scen^ that the dawn shone 
upon. As the grey light from the east mingled with 
the flickering, yellow glare of the lajiips, it gave a 
mottled dirty appearance to everything^; to the 
pale-faced children, to the *unshaved» overlooker, 
to tlie loaded atmosphere, and even to the produce 
the of wheels. 

When a bright suAbeatn §hone in tlirough the 
whulow, thickened with the condensed breath of 
the work-people, and showed the oily steam rising 
thrd\(gh the heated room, the lamps were extin- 
guished, td^'mie^reat relief of those who found 
the place growi'/ig too like an oven to be much 
tolerable. ' The sunbeams rested now on 
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tlto ceiling^ and Martlia knew that th«py must 
travel down to tlie floor and bf> turned full on her 
frame and some way past it, heroic she could be 
released ; but still it was a ct)mfortttlK;t mpniing 
was come. 

She observed that the •overlooker frequently 
went out and came back again, and tiiat there 
was a great deal of consul Jay on arnoi?^ her 
betters as the hours drew on. A I'jrcath' of fresh 
air cq^nc in now and then from below, and news 
went round that the gafelAvere already dpen, two 
liours earlier than usual. Presently the tramp of 
Ifeavy feet was i:ieard, like that Of the weavers 
and spinners coming to their choly work. Martlui 
look<'d up eagerly to the clohiv, supposing that 
the time had passe^d quicker than she had been 
aware of; but it was only four o’clock. VVliat 
could bring the people* to their work so early? 
They could scarcely have mistaicen Hhe hour 
from the brightness of^ the morhing, for it had 
now clouded over, and was raining a soaking 
shower. More news went x)und.^ Those who 
had arrwed had barely escaped being waylaid 
and punished for coming to work after a strike 
had been jiroclaimed. They liad been pursued 
Jto the gates and Very nearly caught, and must 
now stay where they ^^ere'^tjU >jightfalh as they 
could not safely appear in broad defylight, going 
to and returning from their dinners. Many 
wondered that they had ventured at all, affd all 
prophecied that they must giy^p*4o the will of 
the Union if they wished to be lafe. The over- 
looker, finding inuqh excitemeilt prevailing on^he 
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circulation of the news,. commanded silence, ob- 
serving that it Wf^s *00 concern of any of the 
children present. There w^s no sirike of tlie 
children, ^nd^they v^ould be permitted to go and 
cc'me without hinderancc. Martha*detennined to 
away the first ipoincnt she could, ai«l to 
meet hei« father, if possible, that lie might not 
encoil^jjer any troublesome jieofilc for her sake. 

Allen was, watching the moment of release as 
anxiously for his little daughti^r as she r-ould 
have done for herself,r#m(l he was to the full as 
'weary as she. On the ])revious evening he had 
carried hoiflepnper and pens, preferring to vvrifb 
the necessary let^cfrs at his own dwelling to 
spending tlie night at the Spread-Eagle. lie 
got his wife to clear and wipe clown the deal table, 
when she had put all the diiidren to bed ; and 
then he sat down to compose a jiatlern letter, 
stating tke circumstances wliieh had led to a 
strike, and urging an appeal to their fellow- 
workmen in distant places for aid in the struggle 
which miglit ^be doicmed a peculiarly important 
'one. Having tolerably well satisfied* Inniself 
that the letter was the proper thing, bh read it to 
bis admiring wife, who by turns smiled because 
she was ])roud of her husband, and sighed to, 
think bow perilc^s office die had undertaken. 
Sii^ then went to bed and was soothed to sleep 
by the scratching of his nicely-mended pen. 
Froilt this time all was silence in the apartment, 
exce[)t the o^'ai^^nal crackle when Allen folded 
his paper, or thei' cautious taking up and laying 
of the Bnuffefifs when tlie long candle-wick 
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c»ived snufiliig, or the passing squally of the 
baby, who,* howevcj’, allov^ed himself to*be so 
quickly hushed as not materially to disturb the 
scribe. 

When nearly twenty copit^s of Ins letter *liad 
been written, each varying a little from the or% 
ginal, according to the dilfering circiun^ances of 
those to whom k was addressed, Allcr^ v^s so 
weary that he could write no lotiglT witheufsome 
refreslimcnt. He put out his light* mid opened 
the window for a minute 40 breathe the Cresli air. 
The pattering of the rain wakened his wife, who 
rgused lierself to fret over the. weather and 
wonder liow Martha was t(4 ^get home. Her 
husband told her he meant ta,go for the child, 
and would carry a shawl to wrap her uj) in. If 
Mary had known •what lions were in her hus- 
band’s path, she would, not have let him go. 

There was but one man visible whpn Allen 
went forth, and he was* walking rsf^idly at some 
distance. It was Hare, — who, having never been 
well (lisposec^ towards a turn-out, and Ijeing sup- 
ported his dislike of it byliis wife, hoped to 
avoid mischief and continue his earnings by 
going to the factory before people should be 
looking for him, and doing his work as usual, 
<Vitliout talking about wagej^ to anybody. Sueh 
devices did not suit fhe purpe/ses 'of* the* Uni»n, 
and were guarded against, as in all similar cases. 
Hare tliouglit it just possible that he might eieet 
with opposition, and looked as far Jjjpfore him as 
his e^es could reach; but he djrTnot suspect an 
ambush on either hand, Whon he continued ,in 
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the same direction, however, as to render lit 
certain that he making /or the ‘factory, six 
men issued, oi^e hy one, from opposite alleys, and' 
formed a^lii:^ acroiis the street. Hare's name 
was sliouted to som^ one still conoealed, coupled 
With a question wlietljer lie was under contract. 

Haviikg received their answer, tliey coolly told 
tlieir'^rembling fellow-workman that as he had 
not tlie pret(jnce of any contract, and was never- 
theless going to work at an unfair price, he must 
be dupked. They hac^A •rope ready, and Vvould 
deliver him up to be dragged through the river. 

Hare turned from one to^ another with 
large a variety of •excuses as he could invent at 
the moment. Anrong the rest, he vowed tliat lie 
came to watch who would be wicked enough to 
go to work at this same /ftetory after having 
SNVorn to strike. He was lauglied at, let off 
with a roll in the kennel and with being hunted 
part of the wtity home, whither he ran to seek 
refuge with his wife in panting terror, and pre- 
senting ft woeful, spectacle of disgrace. He 
perhaps owecl it to his known cowardice that he 
fared no worse ; as his ^ompaniorw were well 
assured he was sufficiently daunted not to at- 
tempt to cheat them a second time, 

Alle© proceeded rat 1ms ^best pace while thife 
jifdgment was being inflicted on Hare, never 
supposing that he could be suspected of taking 
woM; unfairly; but, like all eminent men, he had 
bis enemi<?Vaind these chose to take for granted 
tiiat be could TJ5t be going to the factory with 
ia«y honest design. He was seized, girded with 
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(IrPiulful rope, and hauled towards tlie river, 
thout’;}! he {froduceiT tlie'sl^awl, demanded lime 
to call witnesses, an3 used all tlie eloquence he 
could commWl. His last^ resource was to 
cx})]Hin that th§ supplies from a dfttahce Uiiust 
bo delayed if any harm liapj3ened to him. 'rin's, 
occasToned a short ]>ausc, during which tl^e night- 
children came foiitii from the -factory. of 

the amhush, who had some sei1^e*of justice, and 
wished to find out the truth about iTllcn, ran up 
to Mattha, as soon as *hg appeared, and before 
slic could know what hacf happened, and dsked 
he/ whether her father was not latj^in/oming to 
work this morning*? ^ ^ 

“ lie is not coming to ww^^at all,*’ said the 
child ; “ but he said he would come for me. 
Perhaps the rain made him stay at homed* 

This testimony relei^sed Allen, and disap- 
pointed some of the lads who stood roi^nd of a 
frolic, which they had tj^esired to iifl up the time 
till they could proceed to a frolic of a different 
kind. They looked up at the clouds, apd hoped 
the rain would not make the parsorr cheat them. 
They were going to he married. Several had 
begun to think of this some time before (as lads 
and lasses that w'ork together in factories are 
vfont to do) ; and this seepned the very time, 
when they had a holiday they did hof know what 
to (io with, and were sure, they believed, of ten 
shillings a week as long as tlie turn-out sh^iuld 
last. So, amid the warning lool^^ljrof elderly 
friends, and the remonstrances yl parents who 
justly* thought this the worst , possible time 
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take new burder/s upon them, several tlioufrlit^ess 
younf:^ couples went ldughi\<:r tlirotigh the rain 
to the altar, aiAl snapped •their fingers at the 
clergyman b<?hind his back becautie his careful 
enc^wrie;? brought light no capse why the so- 
lemnization of mafrimony should not proceed. 


CllAl^Ell Vlf. 

A COMMITTEE. 

This was an e\^6ntful day. The masters pub- 
lished a placard, (not, however, signed by all,) 
tlireatening to turn oil’ every man in their em- 
ploy who should continue, after a certain day, to 
belong to tl«}^Ilnion. The effect was exactly 
what tlie wisest of thenf expected ; the turn-out 
became general ; and the workmen, being exas- 
perated, putwew vigour into all theil- proceedings. 
Their Committee was enlarged and in^^ructed to 
sit daily. Delegates were despatched on tours 
to distant places, with authority to tell the tale, 
and collect supplies ; and the people at home 
consented to tecQiv^e, for tlieir weekly mainte- 
nance, no more than half what the young bride- 
grooms had settled as the probable allowance. 
Five shillings a week was to be allowed as long 
as the cbilofe^wiemaincd at work; and in case of 
their employm&t fliiling, the sum was to 6e in- 
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creased in ju’oportioii to tbe^capabilit^^ of tiie 
fund. We^ikly ni^tings were ordered to kc held 
in St. George’s Fields, at vt'iii#!! any on(! slioidd 
be \velconie*to attend; and it was^agreed that it 
would be wortli while going^to sonfc to 

have tlie proceedings of thS body made pubfy.*, 
throw gh the newspapers. • 

Allen was strongly in favour of having only 
three members oT the CommitteOisit daily lor the 
dispatch of connnon business; vlT., the trea- 
suier. socretarv, and one of the other members, 
in rotation, for the sake of a casting vote.* IJo 
knew enough of such C’ommittces to believe that 
il^-n:ituved tittlc-tirttle was particularly a])t to find 
its way into them, and thaf ’quarrels between 
masters and men w'ere often ?ie])t iq) by those 
means long after they would naturally have died 
out; and that a weekly sitting, at which the 
three members sliould be agcountable for all they 
had done, would be sufficient for tlie interests of 
the association. The •proposal gave offence, 
however ; some supposing that lie w'anted to 
keep the pow^r in few hands, *othei« being un- 
willing t# enjoy the p^rnp and privilege of their 
office no offener than once or twice a week, 
and some honestly thinking that the voices of all 
v^ere wanted for the decisiojp of questions daily 
arising. Allen vvoukl Eavc c^reil little Tfcr Igs 
motion being rejected; but, in spite of all the 
allowance he strove to make, it vexed liini tqjhe 
heart to hear evil motives assign^, for every 
proposition which did not please, ^W^eople. ile 
often *«aid to himself that it inust^be a very di^- ^ 
7 * II 
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fevont tilnnGf to sit in a, committee of gentlemen 
where opinions treated a* opini(5ns, ( 2 . e., as 
having no mural qualities, and to be accepted or 
rejected according. to their expediency,) and in a 
oonimittec 01 persons who expose their deficiencies 

education by calling all unkind or foolish who 
differ frem themselves. Such remarks appeared 
to A'>en to proceed from the came spirit which 
tortured martyrs in former days, and proscribed 
the leaders of a combination in the present. 

Any one committeqr'meeting afforded a pretty 
fair specimen of all. Sometimes there were 
more lettvirs than at others, sometimes larger, 
sometimes smaller remittances than had been 
expected, and oc:dsionally none at all. Some- 
times there was a dearth of gossip about the 
sayings and doings of the' masters, and then 
again an abundance of news of spiteful devices 
and wilful misrepresentations and scornful say- 
ings, for which there sliould be a sure retribu- 
tion, But the same features distinguished all; 
and onc'sketch will therefore describe the whole. 

A little before ten, the committee-n,ien might 
be seen tending towards 8t. George’s road. They 
could win their way but slowly, for they were 
continually waylaid by one or another who had 
some very ippportifnt Suggestion to make, *or 
question to' answer; ora piece of news to tell 
which would sound well in committee. Allen 
the most sore beoet. 

“ Lord l "^Uen, what work yours must be with 
such a many letters to write! Why, [; must 
tfost a mint of money to pay postage.” 
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All for the cause, you knoV Let^mc go, 
will you ? ratiJer lale.’^ 

“ iVot a clock has struck yet, J^ian^ and I want to 
know vvhetlieV it’s trife about l^je Ifirge order that’s 
gone to Glasgo^v because Elliott can t e}fticu4e*it ?” 
“ All true, perfectly true. Good bye.” 

“ Well, but liave you* seen Elliot^ since ? 
Lonl ! 1 should have to see him look ch»p-^'allen 
when he finds the ])owcr is with fts.” 

“ ’Tis for us to look chap.falie?5, I think,’’ 
said Allen, trying to« <|isengage his . button ; 
“ wliere’s tiie power if more such ordefs go 
tl|^ same way P ^ 

“ Stop, Allen, one thing mor^e. Do you know, 
several of us are of a mind that it is a disgrace 
to the Union that Wooller, with his large family, 
has no more on a puy-day than Briggs.” 

“ Briggs has a sick \yife, and his cliildren are 
too young to work.” 

“Wooller must ha^e more, . ITowever, and 
that you’ll find to your cost, if you don’t take 
care. Pretty^ encouragement to turn, out, in- 
deed, if ^uch a man as he is fo be*sacrificed to 
worse men than hiins«lf I” 

“ Let him carry his complaint to the proper 
place, if he is discontented. The committee 
Ordered his allowance, and it is they must alter 
it, not I.” 

Allen now thought he had made his escape ; 
but his gossip called after him that he had srjjne- 
thing to tell him on which the whoh^^ate of the 
strike depended. Allen was all a moment. 

It was said, and on very good authority, that tjie 
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inastersavould never employ Manclicsler ttiXti 
a'j;:!!!!! They haejv sci’it to G^isgow dnd to Bel- 
fast, and all over England, and if they could not 
j^et workniep etiougii\i by these means, they would 
bjiing'lhern in troops from abroad.'’ 

Who told you thj^?” said Allen, laughing. 

“ Thtj«‘/s between him and me,” replied the 
gossi^\ ihysteriously; “but yoir may rely upon 
it, it is true.” 

“ Aye, we have been told so twice a day since 
we turned out,” said AUen ; “ but that is no rea- 
son why we should believe it. You might as well 
tell me they mean to take their mills on thoir 
backs and inarchccver the sea to America.” 

“ ^"ou may lav.gh, sir, but Ihn far from as 
sure as you that we are not going to ruin,” 

“ 1 am sure of no such thing,” replied Allen. 
“ I wish I were ; but'if we are ruined, it will not 
be by French people spinning in Chorlton Row.” 

A knot binokers, ucach with as much to 
say, stood or lolled about the door of the Spread- 
Eagle. Allen looked at the window of the com- 
mittee-room,' and wished he could havg, got in 
tliiit way; but there was nO escape f^rom the file 
of questioners. Several of his companions were 
ready to tell him that be was late, when lie at 
length tpok liis ^seat kt tlm e^nd of tlie table, and 
bdgan to arrange his papers. 

“ I know it; but 1 left home half an hour 
siiKv. 1 have been stopped by the way.” 

“ And sb *you always will be. You’re so soft, 
man, you’re noB fit for office if you can’t say 
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t Dooley, the representative tlie Iri^i liantl- 
loom weavers, liwe took. u|^ Allen’s dtjfeiice, 
urging thatjt would be too hard i^the people out 
of odice iniglit not ’make tln^ir femarks to those 
wlio were in ;*and that a s^'cretary niust*ire^s 
ston^y-hearted as the last speaker to refuse the«:i 
a heafffig. 

“ Come, come; to business,” cried AH^n, to 
stop the dispute. “ Dut fir1it*bhut the door, 
Drown, and make every one knock that wants to 
come in. If they woA’I^^obey at once^ sljp the 
bolt. We must preserve the dignity and quiet of 
the Committee.’’ 

“ O, by all manner of mean^,'’ said the Irish- 
man, sitting down demurely the board, and 
twirling his thumbs; “ it puts me in mind of the 
way his honour sel us to play when we were 
children 

“ I have here a letter •from numli^r three,** 
Allen began, as if all Jiad been* silence, “ who 
has prosecuted his journey successfully as far as 
Halifax, frogi whence he hopps to Iraiismit, in a 
post orjwo, a sum nearly as largeT as was con- 
tributed by»that place to the Bradford strike. It 
will gratify you, I am sure, to know with how 
much friendly anxiety our fellowdabourers watch 
Che result of our prp§»nt i/oble plruggit?; and I 
trust you will agree with me* that iheir sugges- 
tions are entitled to our respectful attention, 
Dooley, be so good as read the letter tc» the 
Committee, while I look what iry^t 'be. brought 
forward next.” 

“ With raal pleasure, Mr, Secretary; but ftrst 

11 3 
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I’ll iakcjave to wei my throat witli a little ak? 
or spifits. It’s d^y M;ork reining anti advising, 
and a clear siij, to keep so many men shut up on 
a summer’s ^lay'witii not a ‘drop to help their 
wits!'’* . • 

« “ Whatever is ordered is at your own cost, 
remember,” said Allen ; “and I would recom- 
mendvyohr going elsewhere to cefresh yourself. 
Meanwhile, ^w ill some one else have the good- 
ness to read the letter now under consideration?” 

After nuich complaijj^. and discussion, 0ooley 
was prevailed on to he tpiiet and let the business 
go forwar(k Ilriving first loaded Allen with abu^e 
and then with praise, he tried to behave well, 
much in the sama,^vay as if his priest had put 
him under penance. 

The letter in question and feome others having 
been discussed and dismissed with due decorum, 
a membe^• brouglit before the notice of his fellow- 
workmen a calumny whioli he believed had been 
widely circulated, and which was likely to impair 
the creditdof the a^ociation, and thys to deprive 
them of the countenance of their distan^ friends 
and of all chance of re^onciliatiom with the 
masters. It was said and believed 

A push at the door. “ Who is there ?*’ 

“ Only Tom HamhioniL”^ 

Learn \Wiat he*wants.’^ 

Tom Hammond only thought he would look 
in see whether it was a full committee-day, 
and how th*ey,^t on : which thought only occa- 
sioned the doorAo be shut in his face and the 
ile^ivery of an admonition to go about liis' own 
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biTsiness and leave gther .people to manage theirs 
in quiet. p 

Well ; ^hat was this libel ? 

It was said that the Co«iirjitteg had taken 
upon themselves to go round as insjJcctorS, '*aud 
to ej^aniine the work doneJ;)y alUniembcrs of tl« 
Union, and determine wliether the pr^ie given 
for it was fair orniot. Allen thought it iftciv^dible 
that any of the masters could iTa’Te given heed to 
so absurd a report ; but if one instance could be 
brought of its having actually believed, he 
would be the first to propose some measure of 
eifectual contradicJ;ion. 

Clack would wish that the «6icretary was some- 
what less inclined to make light of the infor- 
mation brought to the committee by some who 
were as likely to know what was going forward 
as himself. The association was not to lose its 
character because its secretary chose laugh at 
the foul calumnies circulated against it, and 
which seemed anything but laugliable to those 
who had th^ honour of thQ Union* really at 
heart, ^nd so forth. 

The secpetary begged to explain that nothing 
was further from his intention than to risk the 
good name of the association; and he must 
further assert that^ jto m^n breathing; had its 
honour more at heart than •himseif. He nfted 
but appeal to those who had beard him say hut 
just now And so forth. 

The result was a resolution tha^ j5aper should 
be d^awn up and presented to the masters, con- 
taining an explanation of what* the office of liu^ 
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committee consisted in ; viz , : — not in deteis 
minin'g the value ,f)f work ami the rale of wages, 
but in managuig the aliairs of the turn-out after 
the strike had bceiuactually made ; in collecting 
ac.d'distributing money, and conducting the cor- 
lU'spondence an4 accounts. 

Wiiilo. Allen was consulting his companions 
abouUthc wording of this letter,'^ the rub-a-dub of 
a drum, accompanying shrill ])iping, was beard 
ap})roaching from a distance, and presently the 
sounds of merriment *'^rOm without told' that 
Bray was among the smokers on the outside. 
Sometimes' a rv.mble and scree(di seemed to sho^v 
that the unskilful ♦^were trying Ids instruments, 
and then it appeai*£?d from the heavy tread and 
shudling of feet that some were dancing horn- 
pipes under his instructions. Dooley soon started 
up. 

“ Let us have Bfay in here. Ile^ll put a 
little life in us,* for all tids is as dull as sitting at 
a loom all day. We make it a point of honour, 
you knowv not to trample on a fallen man. We 
let Bray come and go as if he was stii) one of 
us, poor craiur.” '' ^ 

“ Wait till he comes/’ said Allen. “ He is 
thinking no more of us at this moment than we 
need think of h^m.” 

‘Dooley rtfturnecf to his seat with the mock 
face of a chidden child, and walking as softly as 
if h^'trod on eggs, twirling his thumbs as before. 
He had noi lo^tg to wait for his diversion. Bray 
suddenly made *a lodgment in the windoiy. sit- 
astride on tfte sill with his drum balanced 
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bi^fare him and plaving with afl his migly;, so as 
almost to tTeafen tgose withii^ When lit saw 
the vexed countenances of tvvo gr three of the 
men of business, he cease4, d\*opj^)ed into the 
room, rolled Irts drum into ^ corner, flufig^his 
belled cap behind it, and s^id, — . 

“ Don’t scold me, pray. I’ll make it wall up to 
you. I’ll have bars put up 'at the wiitdq^ws at 
my own cost to prevent any* nfbre idle fellows 
dropping in upon you when you have made all 
safe at the door. Mor^qj^er, I will give* you the 
be neat of my best wisdom at this present time. 
What’s the matter in hand ? ” 

The Committee found thei» wid vantage in tlie 
consideration which made thsgn admit Bray to 
their councils, thougli he had no longer any con- 
nexion with their affairs. His natural shrewdness 
and travelled wisdom were valuable helps upon 
occasion. When the terftis of the disclaimer 
were agreed upon, Bray told them lie had some- 
thing of importance to say, and he should say it 
out as plainly as he had heard^it, since Jie hojxjd 
they wc^e all men, all possesvsed Cf resolution 
enough to hear what Jnight be said of them, and 
to surrender their own gratification for tlie 
public good. 

Clack was the first to givb a vehement assent. 
With his hand on his heart, Ifb protested that iie 
would take his heart in his hand and give it to be 
toasted at the hangman’s fire, if it would dojptlie 
cause any good. All with different *degrc(‘s of 
warmth declared their readines^*"'fo sacrifice or 
to be* sacrificed. Allen’s assent was given trlie 
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last an^ tlie leak confidently, though with(>ut 
hesitation. He j^ad* inwarc(jy flinc*lied on first 
hearing Bray^^j portentous words, but the recol- 
lection that jie 'na(t already devoted hiinselt, re- 
BU'recb his firmness gnd prepared hkn for whatever 
might be coming. IJe would have flinched no 
more, ev^n had Bray*s story concerned himself 
insteail Of another. • 

“ I have been d pretty long round this morn- 
ing,” said Bray, and among other places to Mid- 
dleton, and there som^.gftod fellows and I Had a 
pot oi ale. Who should come in there but a tra- 
veller who ideals, I am told, with several firms jn 
this place. WelL;«he heard us talking about the 
strike, and not iiking, seemingly, to overhear 
without speaking, like a spy, he joined in with 
us, and talked like a yery sensible man, — more 
so than I should have expected, considering how 
much he, has clearly been with the masters.'’ 

“ You never*miss a Btiy)ke at your old enemies, 
Bray.” 

“ As long as th^y are enemies to^me and such 
as me, 1 shall give them a hit at every turn. 
Well ; this gentleman told us that he could 
speak to the dispositions of the masters, if any 
one could ; and he was positive that if the men 
would tiike one^tep, \hey^^puld soon have ovef- 
tufes from the masters. ‘ If,’ said he, ' they 
will prevent Clack from having anything to do 
witlf their strike, the masters will begin to come 
round from* th^^ moment.’ ” 

“ Turn me oui»’ ” exclaimed Clack. “ Prpent 
mp having anytldwg to do ” 
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•Bray pursued as if Clack wAe aliimdi;pd miles 
off. “ ‘ TIfey thiiA that says he, " a 

vulpjar speechifier that knows notlpn^ about the 
matter in dfspute, and is o^ly •fit to delude the 
more iprnorant# among- the ^linncrs and tt> li^el 
the masters. Send him back into the crovi^l 
where his proper place is, and then you. will see 
what tlie mastt*rs have to ’say to tlie ^Com- 
mittee.’ ’* 

Allen endeavoured to stop remarks which it 
must be painful enougl^o Clack to hoar under 
any form, and which were made needlessly offen- 
sive by Bray, who was rather glpijl ofithe oppor- 
tunity of giving* a set dow^i ,to the miscliicf- 
maker. Clack was necessaril^soon stopped also 
by general consent. He raged and vowed revenge 
in such a style that'it was plainly right to dismiss 
liim now if it had not been so before. He could 
no longer be trusted with'^any degree jof power 
against the masters, i^the Committee wished to 
preserve their character for impartiality. As 
soon as he qiuld be persuaded to leavfj the room 
to bav^his case considered, it v\1is agreed to 
recommend* him to rosign, if he wished to avoid 
being regularly deposed at the next public 
meeting. He preferred the appeal to the public ; 
and his companions >;ould’ onl)^ hope J-hat the 
masters would hear of whaiT had .passed, £jnd 
would take the will for the deed. 

It was next proposed by a member ofithe 
Committee that a sum of money ^liolild be pre- 
sented to Allen in consideration^of his services ; 
and he had the pain of hearing himself lauded at 
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llie exjoGTise of CUack, according to wliat seeiikcd 
llie g^'neral rule, to adrrlire ofiie man f.n pro})ortion 
to llie contempt ^itli which another was treated. 
If Rowe was railed^ at, Wentworth 'was praised ; 
if Chick’ w&s complained of, AUen was imme- 
cTiately extolled, lleing aware of this, Allen 
would have declinc(j the gift, if for no other 
reason ihan that a fit of generosity rniglit be 
transient; but had other reasons for refusing 
to listen to ‘dll mention of a gift. He chose to 
keep his disinterestedness beyond all (pilstion ; 
and ’he feared that the funds were about to 
decline on the whole, though liberal contributions 
were looked for from particular places. 

To stop farther ^argument, which he intended 
should be unavaifing, he returned brief thanks to 
liis companions and broke up the Committee. 


Chapter VIII. 

A TETE-A-TETE. 

I r was the policy of the Committee to liold the 
public meetings of tke w^orkmen on pay-days, in 
ojder tltat they^might apffe&r on the green re- 
freshed and in good spirits, and thus give the 
masters the most favourable impression possible 
of tlieir resources and of the vigtiur with which 
they meant to maintain the strike. This ar- 
r^gement had* pot the effect of raising the 
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spirits of tlie leaders.# Pay-day was an anxifiiis and 
painful day to thefsi. In iftidilion to all tlie sad 
stories of distress which they inii^t4iear, and the 
discontent which they must witness, 4he^e w;\^ a 
perpetual dread of the fund appearing to decline, 
and «f the confidence of th# people being therd^ 
fore shaken. It was frequently necessary to 
borrow money, — Sometimes as ^mch as a Tiuindrcd 
pounds at a time, — on the security of what was 
to come in during the next week ; and even those 
least disposed to foresi^iWiould not helf) asking 
themselves and each other what was to be done 
n»xt time, if the remittances of th« w^ek should 
not superabound. 

Allen was turning these fkings over in his 
mind as he proceeded to the Spread-Eagle on 
the morning of the day when Clack was expected 
to be dismissed from ♦the Committee by the 
public voice. News was Afloat w^ichtdid not 
tend to cheer his spirits^ though iie thought he 
discerned in it a sign that the measures already 
taken concewiing Clack Were prudeift. Ann 
H owlets Clack’s betrothed, had been taken up 
on a charge*of breaclPof contract, and had been 
committed to prison by the magistrate. This 
\^oman having been singled^ out as an example 
seemed to indicate eyyiiity agains^ Clack v and if 
it was indeed necessary to propitiate»the mastcl's 
by sacrificing hilfi, it was well that the sacrifice 
was offered by the Committee before the aifest 
of the woman instead of in consequence of it. A 
morcT.painful piece of intelligencii followed. Im- 
mediately after this arrest, a "carrier, who 
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conveying work into the country i[or Mortimer 
and Uowe, was Utavjked on ' his way out of the 
town, his cart i;^nsackcd, himself beaten, and the 
wqrk carried oft inf triumph. Ten or twelve men 
had been concerned in the outrage ; and it was 
•acknowledged that tl.ey belonged to the Union ; 
but Alkm in vain attempted to learn who they 
were. His in^jCgrity was so well known, that it 
was understood that he would deliver the often- 
ders up to justice, be they who they might ; and 
therefore, though marry knew, no one would tell. 
Mute signs and obscure hints conveyed that 
Clack he^ded'thc enterprise ;*but nothing in the 
shape of evidenCe*was oftered. 

Mr. Rowe wa^' standing at his window when 
Allen’s gossips left him to pursue his way. The 
gentleman threw up the sash, looked cautiously 
up and down the strcet, to ascertain whether he 
was ob\:.ervcd, and then mysteriously beckoned 
to Allen to come into tlite house. 

“ What do you want with me, sir?” 

“ I wknt little conversation whh you, that’s 
all. Can’t you come in for a quarter of an 
hour?” 

“ If I could find any one to take my place at 
the board,” replied ^llen, who thought that some 
t^ertuiv. might' be.coming^.*' “ If you will let me 
step to the Spread-Eagle or write a note, I am 
at your service.” 

The plan of writing a note was preferred, on 
condition that Allen should not say whence or 
why lie wrotd. ^ He saw that the gentleman 
glanced over his shoulder, to see whether he kept 
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his word, and turning sharp round, held the 
])apcr in Uowe’s fa(?#, saying, 

“ There is. lionour on the pajt*of us men, I 
assure you, sir, whatever susjlicion tl*er<^is onXhe 
j)art of you gehtlemen. Restd the note, if y(?U 
])leasf;.” 

Rowe did as he was desired, disclaim^g sus-- 
picion, of coursd, and getting entangled* in a 
complimentary speech which Allen •listened to 
very cyn’etly, waiting, with his arms by his side, 
for the end of it. 

As an ending did not come readily, however, 
th« gentleman broke oft* in ordeflr t(5 send the 
note. He gave a penny to a Clfild in the street 
to carry the note to the SpreaTt- Eagle, and run 
away directly without saying where he came 
from ; and then returning, made Allen sit down 
and take a glass of ale, ^particularly fine ale, — 
such capital ale that the gentTeman o4en indulged 
himself in a draught with a friend.* 

When nothing more remained to he said 
about ale, Mk Rowe sighed, and o^ger?ed what 
a pity it^ivas that people should fall out to their 
mutual injurj", and that those who had power to 
reconcile diffelrenccs should not endeavour to do 
60 ^ 

Allen asked whaUjrarty w^s laieant by this 
description. 

“ You,” replied Rowe, shaking him warmly 
by Jthe hand. “ You must know, Allen, tfiat 
you can do what you please in the Union ; and 
1 onl}i wish you knew how the ifiasters look 
to you, and respect your manly* moderate con- 

J 2 
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duct Any propo&itioii tom y(3U would m('et 
with attention flonf both parties ; 'if you w uu Id 

I tpardoU, sir; but you forget that 
rfiy propositions arb before the rtiastcrs already, 
'^and do not meet w;.th attention. My ]>ropo- 
sitions tire those ado})ted by the Union ” 

‘^ 'Ycs, yes 1,, know well enough what they 
are ; but ^'ou must bring forward something- 
new. Is there nothing else you can j^ropose 
that, w^e can support \i'i thou t going from our 
word?” 

“ Just tell *me plainly,” said Allen, sii«x‘c 
you seem to Jike^plain speaking : will you yourself 
make a concessicn about raising the wages to a 
middle point, if we yield some of our demands of 
equal importance . 

“ Why, you see,” replied Rowe, edging his 
chair closer^^and filling Alienas glass, “ I don't 
want to comd forward 4he first in this kind of 
thing. Indeed, as a junior jiartner, 1 ought not 
80 to commit myself. I can't be».the first, you 
see ; hut I fiave no objection to be the second. 
Yes, you may, between y^ou and me; depend upon 
my being the second.” 

“ Between you pnd me!” exclaimed Allen, 
Jaugliiug. “ ,That leaver me nothing to propose 
fo the meeting. See now how they would laugh 
at me 1 — ‘ My fellow- workmen, I propose that 
wftVshoulfl lower our demands because a person 
(1 am not at liberty to say who) offers, between 
jiimself and mr, to yield in part after othei s have 
/jelded.' Why,' sir, they would jeer me off the 
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btfmil, or bid me sa^ to tlieir concealed op^oonent, 

‘ Thank yoiT for ncfliiing. if ethers have yielded 
first, we shal] owe nothing to you^’’ 

“ Well but, Allen, you d^n’t seiiui J-o to 
know tlie difficulty I am in, if you use my tianfe. 

You.don’t know how unpleasant ” 

“ Pardon me, sir, 1 do know. Ychi and I 
are neither of us men of nerve^ Mr. Kowe^ and 
so far, you have chosen your listener well. 
Clack would have laughed in your face, by this 
time, and been half way the Spread-Eagle to 
U'll tne people there all that you have been 
Slaying ; but 1 have so far a symjMithy with you 
that I know the misery of fc^king round and 
seeing entanglement with one^^arty or anotlier 
on every side — blame from one or anotlier sure 
to come. 1 know Ihc longing to be somehow 
out of the scrape, the shrinking back with the 
hope of keeping out of sigllT, tlie dread of every 
one that comes near lest some "new difficulty 
should be arising, I can pity you, sir, for all 
these feelings^ for I have felt them mysfilf.’’ 

“ Ha\;e you? have you indeed?” replied 
Rowe, grasping his hatid again. “ What a sad 
thing it is for you, then, to be a leader of a turn- 
out.’* 

I am of a diffej^t opinion* sir. Because 
these feelings arc natural to some •persons, Tt 
does not follow that they should be indulged. 
It will not do to indulge them, sir, believe ?he. 
AYe have our duties as well as men of our make 
on the field of battle ; and we must surrender 
ourselves, like them, to our dClties, or be dA* 

I 3 
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trvaccJtiii our o!vn eyes. ^Happen wliat w'dl 
will li 11 us or witllouW us, it i^*for yoti and me to 
sjieak out, to* act openly, and bear the conse- 
quences. ^ Y 4 ^u will«excuse my freedom.” 

«An0tlicr grasp #f the hand, ‘vvith a sjieech 
afloat the secretary’^ integrity ; upon vvjjich 
Alien roce, saying, — 

“ Then as we are of one mind, sir, siipjiose 
we go together to the meeting, and say what we 
liave to say there, instead of shut up in this par- 
lour. , 1 believe 1 can .^promise you a courteous 
hearing.” 

“ O no, 'iio v» that is quite out of the questioi?. 
I have no oiler, you know, to make on behalf of 
the masters, — noUdng to say that I should think 
of occupying the meeting with.” 

Then you can have nothing to say to me, 
sir, since, as an individual, 1 have no power to 
negotiate, pood mbrning, Mr. Rowe.” 

‘‘ Stay a moment, Aden. You understand 
that the men are not to know of this interview ; 
and it is of more importance still that the mas- 
ters should not. Promise me, Allen.” 

I can promise no si^h thing,’- said Allen, 
returning from the door, “ I regard your con- 
sent to be the second to raise wages as a con- 
cession, and I^was going J;o report it to Mr. 
Wentworth/ 

“ For God’s sake don’t 1” 

I must,” said Allen, firmly; and all en- 
treaty, all reproach, was in vain. 

“ At least, tV3n’t give up the name. The fact 
will do just as wedl without the name, Give me 
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vour word to concc^il tlie nante till yoi^se.^ me 
again/’ 

Out of ])iire compassion, Alle» yielded tlms 
far. Mr. Kovvc accompanied hini^o ^10 house- 
door, liar[)ing*upon “ the mime, the nani%,’^4.ill 
Ai]»n Uiriied round to say»gravely, 

“ A promise once given is enougli^ sir, be- 
tween lionest men. J have given you nty word.’^ 
“ True, true, my good friend. Jt is only a 
tric k 1 have got of repeating my sentences.” 

And the gentleman *811111 the door behind liis 
guest, feeling very like a child who has persuaded 
kn- maid not to tell her goverikess* who broke 
the china cup ; knowing all» ^hc time tliat the 
mishap must come to light, amd trembling every 
time any one goes^near the cupboard. 


Chapj'eii IX. 

A PUBLIC MEETING. 

“ How- much did you fall short to-day ?” in- 
quired All^n, as he Joined in with a group of 
committee-men going to the meeting. 

, “ Sixty pounds ; but ^e shall make it up 
before three days aiie*over, depei^d u])on.it ; and, 
besides, the masters will yield as 6R)on as Chf^jk 
is done for, you’ll see. Wentworth is before us, 
going to the meeting. But what have you 15een 
about, Allen, playing truant on pay-day?” 

'i Preaching fortitude and giwng a fillip to the 
faint-hearted,” 
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“ Af> Christiaiij a duty as. feeding the hungry 
and easing tlio ^)ocf,” obss^fved a companion, 
“ If Allen is ^ibsent from a good dped, you may 
be sure he i|| dolng^a belter.” 

,,'fl.ere was no part of Allen’s duty that he dis- 
liked more than opening the weekly meetmgs. 
The applause discomposed him. lie could not, 
like jClack, make a de})recating flourish of the 
hands, or shake his head modestly, or look round 
with a proud smile, lie was very aj)t to fidget, 
and swing his hat, and^make a short, ungraceful 
bow. As soon as he found tin's out, he ado]>ted 
one postu¥e, from which he determined not 
move till the tld.ng was over. He folded his 
arms and droppethhis head upon Ins breast, and 
so stood as if lacing a gust of wind, till the clap- 
ping liad sunk into silence. — This day, the clap- 
ping on his appearance .was twice as long and 
twice as yehement aiJ'~ usual, Clack s former po- 
pularity being ti*ansferred.to himself. Mr. W ent- 
wortli appeared in time to share his honours, and 
to relievcohim from applause, which seemed as 
if it would never end. Clack would fain have 
appropriated both series of* cheers ; but he could 
not manage it. As soon as he began to bow 
and look flattered, there arose cries of “ Off, 
ofl* r wl^ich strengthened into groans when he 
aHempted to ebrave them. With a nervous sneer, 
the orator observed to those within liearing that 
his 4 line would soon come, when he would carry 
olf more cheers than any of them. 

“ Better put ^yourself under Allen’s wing, if 
you want to be dapped,*’ observed Mr. Went-* 
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wurili. “ I conclu{l(i it was bccliise I stood next 
to hijii tliat *tliey c?i«ered i»e ll)-day, instead of 
f^roaniiig, as, they did a week ag«. We must 
submit to be beholden to AllSn — hejr, ^lack 

AVitb a look* of ineffable contempt, the dVat^r 
witli 4 lrew as far as lie could from Allen, withoift 
going out of sight, while Mr. Wentworth sat 
down to take a pinch of snuff on the ed^e <?f the 
waggon in which the speakers were fitationed. 

The object of the meeting was to obtain the 
opinions of the people f>r^ certain questions to be 
proposed ; and, in order to pul Clack out of tlie 
}tfiin of suspense, his affair was tke fe'st brought 
on. Allen expressed himself in the most mo- 
derate terms he could devise, t?5»ying that it some- 
times happened that the usefulness of an indi- 
vidual was not in proportion to his zeal in the 
cause he had espoused, or to lps*desire to fulfil its 
duties, especially where the*likings jpf t^o oppo- 
site parties had to be c^ansulted ; that it so hap- 
pened, in the present case, that the individual in 
question did«not possess the confidence of the 
masters, and that Ins remaining a member of the 
Committee nnight thei^fore prove an obstacle in 
the way of an amicable agreement. It was for the 
meeting to declare whether they were willing to 
take the chance of ap accommodation by.naming 
some substitute for Clack, wlTo niigkt be equa)^ 
energetic in their service, and more agreeable to 
their employers. After a pause, and with *vi- 
dent effort, he added, that if the conduct of the 
persjm in question had been, Jn all respects, 
such as the Union could approve, it would hiTve 
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gone liard with tie committee before they would 
have ’‘sanctioned fis lemovah from office ; liut, as 
it seemed too evident that the cause, had received 
injury by, lii^ mean!/ in ways which he might be 
spai-fil the pain of pointing out, they migdit con- 
8^‘der tliemselvcs relit^ved from tlie perplexity of 
reconcilwg consideration for the individual with 
a regard to the interests of the body. 

A hubbuh ensued ; a strong party of Clack^s 
friends raising shouts on his behalf, while op- 
posing cries rose on allfsMes of “ Down with the 
blusterer 1” “ Who waylaid the carrier?” He 
is none of us»' The Union keeps the lawsi” 

Law and concord: ! No Clack V* 

Quiet was restO!V3d on Mr. Wentworth’s rising 
to explain that his being present was not to be 
considered as a sign that the masters would yield 
on Clack’s disniis.sal. He had no authority to 
confirm any^such belief. 

Applause, — ^Und Clack doomed by an over- 
whelming majority ; whereupon his supporters 
made their way to the waggon, agr«fed with him 
that the meeting was not worth addressing, even 
if he had been allowed to speak ; wnd carried 
him off on their shoulders to fish for popularity 
in the streets of Manchester, while the meeting 
conducted its affairs as wgll, as it could without 
httn. So ended tliat matter, except that some- 
how Clack and liis party were forestalled in their 
return into the town, and the walls everywhere 
presented, conspicuous in white chalk, the phrase 
which still rang^n their ears, “ Law and ^on- 
cold ! No Clacki” An extraordinary number 
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of^llttle boys too scc^ued to Iia\fc taken the fancy 
to miinick tbe acti(5^ of we«iviilg, with arm and 
foot, crying the same time 

“ Clickitj^ dickity, J?lark, 

Eay linn on his bflck ! 

Chekity, dicki^, dack, 

Away let him pack 

Far more decorous was tlid meeting In. their 
rear, while tlie queries were tfis^issiijd, each in 
its turn. 

“ The case of Ann*IJowlett being admitted 
by all parties to be a hard one, (her contract 
b^ing for wages which would not support her,) 
was her breach of contract sanctioned by the 
Union T 

Shouts of “ No ; we would have helped her to 
perform it I” 

“ If this breach of contract been sanctioned 
by the Union, was it thougift lawful j-e van gc for 
the committal of Ann.Iiowlett to waylay the 
carrier and strip his cart V 

Groans, and shouts of “ No revenge 4’* 

Some one near the cart having spoken to 
Allen, he put the question, — 

“ Supposing this attack to have no connexion 
with Ann Hewlett’s affair, dpes the Union sanc- 
tion forcible attempti^^tp prevent vgjrk bei»g car- 
ried into the country ?” 

Answer, “ No. Law and Concord for ever!” 

“If the men abid^by the law, and the mast^s 
are found disposed to concord, will the Union be 
disposed to concession ?” 

Mixed cries, the most distingilishable of 
was, “ Stick by the Union 1 The Union for ever 1” 
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Mr.oWent\vorlJj,i and Alien excljangcd nods, ^ as 
muck as to say, jr X,ou sce’^-*' Yea, 1 see.” 

“ Supposing the Union to be preserved entire, 
are its ineijnbeVs eVsposed to any concession in 
r^pwet df‘ wages ?’V 
0 , Cries of “ Equalization !' 

‘‘ Aivjequalization is, as the Committee knows, 
indispensable"; but the point on which the Com- 
mittee has not^y6t received your instructions is 
whether that equalization may be fixed below 
the highest rate, that which Elliott is now 
giviftg?” 

The answers were at first hesitating, then cqn- 
fused, so that nc^ cne prevailed. 

“ Don’t pres^'hir an answer yet,” said Mr. 
Wentworth. 1 may tell them something whicli 
may help their judgments.*’ 

Way was irnrde for J^r. Wentworth, and he 
presented him selCto speak. 

“ BeJore’^ycu put this question to the vote, let 
me just mention a circumstance or two that you 
may not J^e aware of, from your having been lately 
out of communication with the factories. There 
are few things that we he^r more o£ than of the 
changes that all mortal things are liable to; and 
these changes affect the affair we have in hand, 
like all other affair's. We are told that evdry 
«ne rises frpmT sleep in thV morning a different 
man from him who lay down at night ; there 
having been a waste and repair of the substance 
of which the bodily man i# composed. In the 
same manner, p^ou may find that your strike is a 
different thing to-day from what it was 'at its 
beginning. Some of its parts have fallen off, 
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others Iiave been addccl Whetlier your 
body, liaviwg imd|rgone change, be the 

more vigorous, like a man refresl^ed with sleej), 
you know b(!tter than I. Byt farther, wliencver 
you return to , your work, yovi may mufa f^efyry 
a very different j)lacc on re-entering from wh*t 
it w^s on your leaving it. There has bgen much 
waste, I fear, without any rej)air. Yftii^know 
what kind of waste I refer to. • You have heard 
of large orders, which we have been unable to 
cuccUi^e, having been s^nt to Scotland and else- 
where'. You know that* much of our ca'pital, 
which ought by this time to be returjiing to us 
aj^ain, has been for many weeicf^ locked up in our 
stocks of raw material. You,^now that the ex- 
pense of keeping on our establishments lias not 
been repaid by the production of goods for the 
market ; or the cost of niaintaining ourselves and 
our families, by the profitable *em ploy ment of our 
time and our wits. AVe have b«efi consuming 
idly, and so have you ; and thus there must 
needs have been great waste. — And v^hat is it 
which has been thus wasted ? Th(f fund which 
is to maintayi you ; th^ fund out of which your 
wages are paid. Your strike has already lasted 
long enough to change our ground of dispute, 
Avu will find that the question with the masters 
now is, whether feweA'of you lhan*be^ore shall b« 
employed at the same wages, or fewer still at 
higlier w ages, or as many as before at lower wajjfes 
than you have yet received. Keep on your strike 
a littje longer, and the question will be, how 
man^ less shall be employed, ai !iow much leae. 
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Keep it on lon^jienougli, and tlie question will 
be entirely settU d there will be no wages for 
anybody. J^o you understand me ? ” 

The speqker^'took snuff while liie murmur of 
cU^appnJbation went round, and then continued. 

» “ 1 do not suppose, any more than you, tliat 
we shajJ come to this pass, because your capital 
must be exhausted sooner than ours, and then 
you must liavVi bread, and will come to us for 
work before our fund for wages is all wasted 
away ; ‘but the nearer you drive us to tlii^ point, 
the more injury you do yourselves. Let me 
hear your.»objection, friend,’’ he continued to a 
man in the crow^rl wdio looked eager to speak. 
** Where do yoiv think me wrong? You acknow- 
ledge that a strike is a bad thing, but sometimes 
necessary to obtain, a good one. Refusing 
wages altogether for aJtime, is to be the means 
of secui'ing better afterwards. Do I understand 
you right Why, tha;t w'ould be very true if 
you had the power or were in the habit of keep- 
ing workmen and wages in propprtion to each 
other. If tlie masters had more capital than 
was necessary to pay jjou all at .the rate you 
have liitherto received, you might gain your 
point by a strike, not as you sometimes do now, 
just fqr a little time till the masters can shake 
^lemselvesrfree (5f their engagement, — but per- 
manently. But this is not the case. The mas- 
tws’ capital does not return enough to pay you 
all at the rate you desire. If they are to keep 
their capital ^ntire, you must either take less 
Wages, or fewer of you must take wages 'at all. 
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If *yoii will all have the wage!; you desire, the 
capital which pays^Jhem \v^ist(|s away, aiid*ruin 
a})proaches, Ihis is the worst event t])at could 
hajt})en, as I am sure we sliali al4 agiee. Your 
alternative, tberefore, is to witlalraw a jfortituro 
your^peojde from taking wages, or all to ta^ 
less than you are striking for. You ^are not 
satisfied yet ? (speaking to* tlic same# man.) 
Well, let me hear. There jfre» })laces where 
there are no strikes, because the work*men get as 
high wages as they wisli for ? Very tru^i ; there 
are such places, and London is one ; concerning 
wjiich I heard, tlie other day, a case ip ])oint. 

“ The money wages of skilltidJaBour in London 
were higher from 1771 to 17^13 tlian was ever 
known. They had been raised because prices 
were high. Tliey*w^cre afterwards somewhat 
lowered ; hut as prices /ell in a* greater propor- 
tion after the war, the rcMif wages of skilled 
labour are at present higher than ^llfhy had ever 
been. They cannot be lowered while, as at pre- 
sent, there is^an occasional deficiency (^f labour, 
since the men would strike when m(?st wanted by 
the masters, and the Joss thus caused would be 
greater than the gain of giving lower vvages. In 
London there are two seasons in every year ; 
a*8lack season in which many workmen remain 
unemployed ; and a*husy 8ea»on*in^ whihli tli^ 
work uverhours, because there are not hands 
enough. Now, here, you see, lies their advan- 
tage; in the supply of labour being limited. If 
it waie the case with them, as with you, that some 
of tlfeir class always remained ftnemployed, ^ic 
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unemployed wou|d undersell the busy, and wa^cs 
wouLl fall. T||(ten^. as hqno, thei<e would be 
strikes ; and then, as here, strikes vyould bo of no 
avail. Where ther^^ are perjnanently fewer work- 
men /.haft are wanted the men liold the power. 
\^here there is the exact number that is wa^ited, 
the power is equal, and the contest fair. Where 
there are more than are wanted, even to the ex- 
tent of three uiKirtployed to a hundred, the power 
is in the masters* hands, and strikes must fail. 
Must there not be a larger surplus of unemployed 
labour than tliis in our nciglibourhood, and else- 
where, sinqe vyages are fallen too low to enable 
tlie labourer to^,(lP more than barely exist? 
Allen, is there a &dk small-ware weaver present, 
do you suppose: They have just struck, 1 
find." 

Proclamation »was maeje for a silk small- ware 
weaver, and severkU held up their hands. In 
answer to qdealions, they stated that within two 
years their wages had been reduced forty-five 
per cent.^ Two years before, compon galloon 
weaving was* paid at the rate of Is. lOrf. per 
gross ; it was now rcduccchto Is. 4c/* per gross ; 
and it was for an addition of 2d. per gross that 
the men struck ; little enough when it is consi- 
dered that, in the wirtter season, a weaver cannbt 
a>u^rage *morp tfian«twelve gross per week. As 
he has to pay for the hire of his loom, for wind- 
ing^ for candle-light, and other expenses belong- 
ing to his work, he has left only about 8s. a week 
for himself and his family. 

. ‘‘ Could so ireadful a reduction have "^ever 
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ta^en place,” continued Mr/Wjntwortli, if you 
]jad not undersoId.J)ne anotlie| ? And hoiv are 
the masters to help you if you go on increasing 
your numbers and underselliijg on^ another, as if 
your employers could find pccupai^lor/ for any 
number of millions of you, or could coin Tl^e 
Bton*cs under your feet intef wages, or knead the 
dust of the earth into bread? They Jio what 
they can for you in increa8iiig#the capital on 
which you are to subsist ; and you itiust do the 
rest Ify proportioning your numbers to the means 
of subsistence. But se^ bow the masters arc 
met ! In Huddersfield the masters are doing 
tfioir utmost to extend tlieir ^ratfe ; but the 
multitudes wlio are to subsist l)y it increase much 
fawSter. There are now thirteen tliousand vvork- 
})eo|)le in tliat places who toil for twopence half- 
peamy a day. At Todmorden^ the most skilful 
work fourteen hours a day fop the ])ittance of one 
shilling. In the fair county of ^Kicmt^there are 
tiiirty thousand who eifrn no more than sixpence 
a dav. Compare this state of things with the 
condition ol* skilled labour wage^ in* London, 
and see ho\y much dej)ends on the due propor- 
tion of labourers, and the capital by which they 
are to be fed. Would you could be convinced 
that your strike, besides occasioning vexation and 
ill-will between the f^\Po parties, besides fnflictiijg 
distress upon yourselves, and incon\^enience upon 
your employers, cannot but be worse than in 
vain ! ” ' ' 

Djaring the last few sentences, several persons 
luid^een engaged in conference*with Bray, who 

K 3 
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leaned over a corner of the waggon to hear wl.at 
they Jiad to sayj He now^caine forward and 
placed himself besidd Mr. Wentwortli, observing 
that all that bad fallen from the gentleman 
Beamed pretty true and reasonable as far as it 
wCnt^ but that it (lid not at all explain what 
course the people had now to pursue. It Was 
poor co{iifort to leU the people that wages could 
not be any higber. on account of their numbers, 
since it wat not in their power to lessen those 
numbers. i 

“ It Is not with the^ view of giving present 
comfort,’’ replied Mr. Wentworth, “ that 1 repre- 
sent what 'appears to me to be the truth : for 
alas ! there is bid Tittle comfort in the case any 
way. My ohjecf is to prevent your making a 
bad case worse ; and if it were possible, to per- 
suade you not tq^ prepare for your descendants a 
repetition of the evils uncier which you are your- 
selves swiferkig. All that you can now do, is to 
live as you best may i/pon such wages as the 
masters can give, keeping up your sense of respec- 
tability ahd your ambition to improVe your state 
when better times shall come. You must watch 
every opportunity of makiilg some liftle provision 
against the fluctuations of our trade, contributing 
your money rather for your mutual relief in hard 
times, than foe tjie suppot't of strikes. d"ou 
must place your children out to different occu- 
pations, choosing those which are least likely 
to he overstocked ; and, above all, you must 
discourage in them the imprudent, early mar- 
riages to which are mainly owing the distrijsses 
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wRich afflict yourselves and tlK|se which will for 
sonic time, 1 fear, 0)prcss you^ children, You 
ask me what you must do. ® These things are all 
that ] can sifggest.” , * 

“ But these tilings, sir, will ndt g^ard ^)ur 
children any more than ourselves from the ffhe- 
tuatTons in trade you speaR of.'^ 

13ut they will prevent .those ffuituations 
from being so injurious as they ,now are. • The 
lower wages are, the more are such "fluctuations 
felt. ‘'In India, where, an average day’s wages 
arc \ Illy tlirce-pence, tlie people live in the 
poorest possible manner, — such as the poorest of 
j'Idu have no idea of. Any decr(?ase’ of wages, 
therefore, makes the more weakly of the labour- 
ers lie down and die. In Ireland, where the aver- 
age is five-pence a day, tliere is less positive 
starvation tlian in India, but mpre distress on a 
fall of wages, than in’ Enghand. In England, 
such fluctuations are less felt than %n bid days, 
when the people knew*nothing of many things 
which you now call necessaries. The better the 
state of the people, the better able are they to 
stand against the changes to which all trades are 
liable ; but the worst of it is that we are all too 
little inclined to foresee the effects of these 
oiianges, and to provide for them ; and when we ex- 
perience the necessifry consef^uerK?es of a change 
wliich took })lace twenty years before, we are apt 
to suppose these consequences arise from some- 
thing amiss at the present time. When a de- 
mand for any article of manufacture makes 
lftb(rar unusually profitable, labourers provide /or 
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a great decline pf wages in future years, ‘by 
bringing up Iarg| families tlie Bame employ- 
ment. During many years, that is, wl)ile their 
children are gntwiijg uj), they feel no ill effects, 
and ^upjfbse that alj is going on right. VV lieu a 
tVicline of wages comes, they suppose it hajipens 
from some new circinfistance, and not from their 
own deed in overstocking the labour market. 
Agaih ; it must Ir) some time before the effects 
of a dcclin^ in lessening the supply of labour are 
felt. A. part of tlie po]rilation perislies ‘slowly 
from want and miser;^, and others are made 
prudent in respect of marriage ; but by the 
lime these chGcj^s, are seen to operate, a new 
period of prosperity has arrived, which is ascrib- 
ed by tlie people to accident. Jt is this impossi- 
bility of making the »nj)ply of labour suit the 
demand at a moment^s^ notice, which makes 
fluctuations in tradb,so sensibly felt, for good or 
for evil, *by th^* labourer. Since he cannot, as 
you say, Mr. Bray, diminish the number of 
workmen ^when trade is slack, and ^if he wishes 
his descendaiTts not to be plunged into degrada- 
tion by extreme poverty, lip will do V'bat in him 
lies to prevent population from increasing faster 
than the capital which is to support it.*‘ 

Mr. Wentworth wAs encouraged to pursue M’s 
aigumentati^e fliamier of speaking by the atten- 
tion of the people near the waggon. Some of 
the®! had become a little tired of the weekly 
meetings at which their orators had -said the 
same things over and over again, and were 
ple^ased to be reasoned with by one whom Ithey 
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esteemed, and to obtain, by tlies means, a better 
insight into tbeir aflb’rs tlian was given tlieni by 
leaders who were all of one party. The more the 
])reseiit meeting assumed the ' diafact^r of a con- 
ference, the more eagerly tbemiost ihinking^tg^n 
in tiie crowd pressed towards tlie waggon, and 
cheered the (piestions and replies. Thos^^ on the 
outskirts, who were more fond* of noise amd dis- 
‘ play, were at liberty to come'^ahd go as they 
pleased; to listen to Mr. Wentworth, or to 
folio wXdack. 

llray now observed Ibat population must 
increase rapidly indeed, as it had outstripped the 
increase of cajhtal in the cotton manufacture, lie 
believed so rapid an increase oiLjcapital had never 
been known before. To this Mr. Wentworth 
replied by asking eff the crowd whether there 
was any one among them who kad known James 
Hargraves. An old man slept forwards and said 
that lie was a native of Blackburn, and bad been 
accustomed, as a boy, to frequent Hargraves* 
workshop; tl^at be remembered seeing- tlie car- 
penter busy about his invention, and his own 
delight at having Ib^ design of the spinning- 
jenny explained to him by the inventor; he saw 
directly how eight threads could be spun instead 
of^one, and thought it a very fine thing, and had 
little notion how soon ’ll would be sq much im 
proved upon as that a little girl might work one 
hundred, or one hundred and twenty spindV.s. 
When was' this ? Why, a few years after the 
old king George began to reign; in 1767» he 
beliefed, ' ^ 
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When tlmtj king canj^e to the throne/' 
observed Mr. Winworth, wlfole value of 

the cotton gnods manufactured in, this country 
was only 2C0,Cfb0ft- a year." 

/'/There were very few people employed in it 
1^'ien/’ interrupted th^ old man. “ We had no 
factoriet'j and no towns full of cotton-spinners 
and ,we&Vers. My father used to take his work 
home to ,his *own cottage, and grow the flax 
that was then used for warp in his own garden, 
and set' my mother "card and s})in the raw 
cotton for the weft. This, and getting the warp 
from Ireland, ^was tlie way till Arkwright's spin- 
ning frame came into use." 

“ Then was tVe time, said Mr. Wentwortli, 
“ tliat the people in China and in India liad no 
rivals in the market for whatever was made of 
cotton. We ow^ jt to these machines, and the 
niule-jenny,^, and the power-loom that came in 
afterwards, that though, we have to bring our 
cotton from thousands of miles off, and though 
the wageo in India are, as 1 said, only 3d a day, 
we have beaten them in the competition, and can 
carry back their cotton five thousand miles, made 
into a cheaper fabric than they can aflbrd. Such 
powers as these must make our capital grow; 
and the, fact is /.hat the coUqn manufacture is tbe 
<?liief business carried on in the country, and that 
it has enabled us to sustain burdens which would 
lui^'e crushed any other people. Instead of 
200,000/., the annual produce of the manufac- 
ture is now more than 36,000,000/. We ' have 
n6 means of knowing how few persons Vere 
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emfyloyed sixty years a^o; but it is reckoned 
tluil the manwfacturgjnovv aflbrefs subsistence to 
more than 1,400,000 pcrsoiTs. Tliis enormous 
population liaf? arisen natural 1]^; enough from tiie 
rise of the manufacture ; but ^our ])res(?\it con- 
dition shows that it has already gone too far 
it rests with yourselves to determine whetlier the 
evil shall be found to have increased fifty years 
•hence. And now, Allen, you know the reason 
of the clause I added to your queVy in the 
arbourf’ 

‘‘ Will our trade go on Increasing was the 
next question asked. 

1 hope and trust that it wijl,^a? we have got 
the start of our competitors abroad ; but it will 
probably increase at a slower rate; and a suc- 
cession of strikes may prove its destruction.” 

Here the speaker abruptly ce<^sed, and nothing 
could induce Inm to say’morp.* He let himself 
down from the waggon, and qui^tl^ nfiade his 
way through the crowcT, thinking perhaps tliat 
the people would draw their inferences from what 
he had said more freely in his absence. 

The substance of Mr. Wentworth’s argument, 
and especially the last words he spoke, left Allen 
and others thoughtful. They would not, on the 
impulse of the moment, advise a compromise 
with the masters; bift ’appointed [ftiother^enertvl 
meeting for the next day, to take into considera- 
tion some matters of important concern. ^ 

One matter of important concern was taken 
into .immediate consideration, however. As 
sooiFas Allen had turned his back, some meip- 
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bers of tlic committee recalled tlie crowd for a 
few minutes, rekted how Allen li?d, from time 
to time, refused m6ncy in^'compensation for his 
services, an(ft inoved that a suit of clothes should 
be votc^ tb him. This was a present which he 
^djuld not refuse, if^ given under colour of enabling 
Jiim to appear mor6* respectably as tlieir advo- 
cate b?ifore the .masters, and would serve to 
make a proper distinction between such a sound > 
friend to their cause as Allen, and such a frothy 
fellow as Clack. The motion was car:ied by 
acclamation ; and aS''‘all Allen’s scruples were 
so forestalled as that he could not decline the 
gift, he was, dbefore nightfall, clothed in a Sviit 
which must mark him out at the meetings as 
leader of the Union proceedings. 


Chapter X. 

HOPE DECLINING. 

Alas ! what is so fleeting as popularity ! Allen’s 
was in great part gone before morning. Some 
^mischievously^disposed person s, who had markerl 
what impression had been made on the mind of 
the secretary by Mr. Wentworth’s speech, and 
wllio had afterwards ascertained lhatjie wished 
to propose a compromise with the masters, took 
iy)on themselves to make known that the favourite 
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selretary had turned tail and meant to hot ray the 
cause. A general ^litherinjy aiout the wajgon 
of all who scorned to be betrayed ,vva8 advised, 
in order to k(?ep his friends at|a distance and lo 
raise a liiss with the more eifect. When,«»< 4 n- 
fident of his reception, Allen advanced with m 
smiling countenance, in orSer to express*his gra- 
tification at the mark of esteem he liad received, 
he was startled by a burst of gfotms and hisses. 
For a moment he looked about him to see if Clack 
or an^'^ther unpopular person was standing near; 
but signs not to be mistaken convinced him too 
soon iliat he was the object of the peopje’s dislike, 
lie coloured scarlet, and was ^bguf to cover his 
face with his hands, but cheej^ed himself, and, 
by a strong effort, stood it out. Those who were 
near him saw how the papers in his hand shook; 
but his countenance was fixed /ind his attitude 
firm. After many vain atteippts to make himself 
lieard, he stripped off his new coat,^fMded it up 
and placed it in the hands of the committee-men 
near, and sent a messenger home for his , working 
dress. This ’lie communicated to the meeting 
the first moment that they would let him speak. 
He would not accept' any gift from those lo 
whom Ills services w^ere no longer acceptable. 
Hq was ready to resign his*office, — an arduous 
office, which they no doubt rem^mUbred had beem 
forced upon him, — as soon as they should direct 
him into whose hands he should deliver l,vs 

he would proceed 
of all personal con- 


papers. In the meanwhile, 
with their Susiuess, forgetful 
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All propositioins, wlietlicr made by himself* of 
oth("i*s, lendinp^ a com}>r^*tiiise, v*ere rejected, 
and the meeting, after a stormy discussion, in 
which no noii’it vas settlt*d, broke up. Hie 
wt' de alfair put Clack and his friends in glee, 
s,nd filled wiser people with grief and apprehension 
of tlie firm sequences. 

TJie first consequence was that all the children 
were turned off: The masters were bent on 
bringing tfie affair to a close as speedily as pos- 
sible ; and, being disappointed in the hojie that 
the men would propose a compromise, endea- 
voured to^drive them to it. 

This was fhought by some parents far frbm 
being the worst *hing that had happened. While 
the Committee shook their heads over this 
weighty additional item of weekly charge, many 
tender mothers stroked llieir cliildren^s heads 
and smiled when they wished them joy of their 
holiday, arid bade them sleep on in the mornings 
without thinking of the factory bell. — It was 
some ds^ys before the little things got used to so 
strange a difference from their usual mode of 
life. Some would star| up frorr^ sound sleep 
with the question, “ Father, is it time Some 
talked in their sleep of being loo late, and went 
on to devour theft* ttieals hastily, as if their time 
was not thgirt)w». — It wotild have amused some 
people and made others melancholy to watch 
tbe sports of these town-bred children. One 
little girl was seen making a garden ; — that is, 
boring a hole between two flints in a yard with 
S, rusty pair of scissors and inserting therein a 
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daisy which hy some rare chapce had reached 
her hands. •Otljers^L'ollecl^l tne fra^rneni^ of 
brolscn plates^and teacups from the^kennels, and 
sprc'ad them out for a mock fe%st ’^^he^e there was 
nothing' to eat. The favourite game was pla«iyg 
at being cotton-spinners, a^big boy frowning anfl 
strutting and personating the master, ^notlier 
with a switch in his hand being the overlooker, 
* and the rest spinners or piet-eA, (;^eh trying 
which ^could be the naughtiest and get tlie most 
threats and scolding. Many were satisfied with 
lolling on the stairs of llieir dwellings and 
lo^)king into the streets all day long ; ^nd many 
nursed their baby brothers and* sisters, sitting on 
the ste[)s or leaning against the ^Jj'alls of tlie street. 
Hannah Bray, when not abroad with her fatiier, 
took pains to stir up ’her little neighbours to what 
she called play. She, coaxedf her father into 
giving them a ball,* and itried to te^adi the 
children in the next yar^ to play hide and'* seek ; 
but she often said she never before saw such 
helpless and ^wkward people. They could not 
throw a ball five feet from them, oi' flung it in 
one another’s faces so ^s to cause complaints and 
crying-fits. In biding, they always showed them- 
selves, or came out too soon or not soon enough, 
or* jostled and threw one another dowq ; and 
they were tlie worst runners th^t coijd be con-' 
ceived. Any one of them trying to catch Han- 
nah looked like a duck running after a greylioutid. 
Hannah began with laughing at them all round ; 
but observing that her father watched their play 
with^ears in his eyes, she afterwards contented 
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herself with wopderiDg in silence why some 
children were so hnljke otheQ^s. 

Tlie affdirst.of all concerned in the strike looked 
more and Kiorb dkmial every day. There were 
brawls in lhe'»stieets ; there was less peace 
sa home ; for none are so prone to quarrel as 
those who have nothing else to do, and whose 
tempers'are at the' same time fretted by want. 
All the men who were prone to drink now s})ent 
hour after hour at the alehouse, and many a 
woman mow for the first time took to her “• drop 
of comfort at home. Many a man who had 
hitherto been a helper to his wife and tender to 
his children, bega'i to slam the door behind him, 
after liaving beat«n or shaken the little ones all 
round, and spoken rough words to their trembling 
mother. While she, daslring away her tears, 
looked for something to do, and found one tiling 
that she would wash if she had fuel and soap, 
and another^ithat she would mend if she had 
material and cotton. — rMow was the lime to see 
the youBg woman, with the babe in her arms, 
pushing at curtained door of the dram-sliop, 
while her husband held it ^gainst lie^, — he saying, 
— “ Well, I tell you Tm coming in five minutes ; 
I shan’t be five minutes,*’ — and she plaintively 
replying, “ Ah, I know, you always say so. — 
«»Now was tjie time to see Ihe good son pacing 
slowly to the pawnbroker’s to pledge his aged 
motlier’s last blanket to buy lier bread. These 
were tlie da\s when the important men under the 
three balls civilly declared, or insolently .swore, 
tiiat they could and would lake no more goods in 
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pawn, as their houses were full from top to^ hot- 
tom, and there was no sal(# for what they had 
encumbered themselves with. P'Jeter before had 
they been so humbly petitioned f<?r loans, — a 
mother shewing tliat her winter shawl or”^hcr 
child’s frock would take wry little room, — or*a 
young girl urging that if a pavvnbroker*did not 
want her grandmother’s old b^ble he coul4 get 
more for it at a book-stall than she c«uld. These 
were tjic times for poor landlords to look after their 
rents, and for liard lanSk^rds to press for them. 
These were the days for close scrutiny to be 
naade by the Union Committee wln/ther men’s 
wives were really lying-in, ?lnTi whether each 
really had the number of childlfen he swore to ; 
and, therefore, these were the times when knaves 
tried to cheat and when honest men were wounded 
at having their word qfiestioivefl. Now was the 
time when weak-mincfed meh thought tliejaaselves 
each worse off than histneighbour. Many land- 
lords were pronounced the hardest that ever 
owned two paltry rooms ; many ^n ‘applicant 
was certain the committee had been set against 
him by som^ sneaking enemy. In the abstract 
it was allowed, however, that the sneakers had 
tlgj most to bear. Hare, for one, was in the 
depth of distress. Opposition wss made, week 
after week, to his having any relifef from the 
committee because he was not a hearty member 
of the Union ; and on one occasion, when helTad 
wijh the utmost difficulty obtained an extra shil- 
ling for his lying-in wife, and had failed in his 
plea* that he was dunned for rent, he found 6n 
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returning home that his landlord liad sent in tlie 
officers (luring his alienee, 4ho Jiad taken away 
ail the little Jie ])OSsessed, hut the mattress on 
which hjs \iiife*layt It was laid on the floor, 
tht^edstcad being' gone; and the children and 
ifeeir mother were left crying v\ithin four bare 
walls. — rAllen, to whose knowledges this hard 
case was brought, could do little to relieve it; 
but he almost sucT.eeded in convincing his ner- 
vous wife that their own suflerings were light in 
con)])aivson. Yet they liad many painful sacri- 
fices to make, — the more painful to Allen because 
bis wife was not convinced that they were neces- 
sary. She urgied that he might now ask for 
some of tlie munny the Committee bad formerly 
ofl'ered him, since his services had not been 
repaid even in empty good'-will, to the degree 
that he deservedi It was his duty, she thought, 
to demand more tluin the common weekly allow- 
ance ; and ilici least he could do for his children 
was to lake the suit of clothes back again which 
be bad ihrown away in a pet. Failing in her 
arguments, 6he had recourse to two measures, — 
one of action and the otl^er of pers!iasion. She 
wen. secretly to the Committee, and asked in her 
husband’s name for the clothes, winch she sold 
on her^way home,* trying to persuade herCeif 
<jhat she was only* doing a mother’s duty in pro- 
viding her eliildren with bn^ad ; and then she 
asoajled her husband on the subject of taking 
work at the master’s prices. She knew that he 
now wished for a compromise and thought *llie 
strike had been continued too long, and she 
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would not see wliy be was bound to wait till ibe 
Union viewed the matter asibe did. She thought 


it very cruel io talk of honour, aycWery absurd to 
jilead duty when he knew fliat hisPfir*iily were 
in want, and could not deny that it was nM by 
bis own choice that be ba^l filled so conspicuolis 
a station. It made Allen very miserabli? to hear 
her talk in this manner, sobbing between almost 
every word she said ; especially vvfien little Martha 
lookej wistfully from one to the other, not under- 
standing the grounds *of^the dispute, bitl hoping 
that it would end in father’s leaving off walking 
i\Jjout the room in that manner, aijd /n mother s 
stopping her sobs, and in tbe?e •being something 
belter than those nasty poiatoes for dinner. 
Once or twice she tried to make her bulfincb 
sing so loud that th*ey could not hear one another 
speak ; but this did not do, for Jn?r mother twitched 
oir her apron and flung it oTer the cagfi^o that 
the poor bird cowered down in a Corner for the 
whole day afterwards. 

One moriwng when Allen had perstiaded liis 
wife that lie was immovable, and that the best 
thing she crfuld do wa<* to go out and buy sume 
jiotaloes with wliat money they bad, be came 
and leaned over the table to See Martha feed lier 
bfrd. 

“ You are as fond of fbat bird as ever, 


Martha.** 

“ Yes, — and I have so much time to td^cb 
him things now.’* 

“•Had you rather play with him or be at the 
faetbry ail day ? ” * 

“ i don’t know. My knees are so much better 
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sino^ I have been at home, and I like playing 
with Billy ; but motfier has got to cry so lately ; 
and, father, are all so tired of potatoes, we 
don’t ki>3W**aow to* eat them,” 

**’Poor child ! 1 wish we could give you any- 

tfung better. But, Martha, do you think you 
could h^ar to stay at home without Billy if 
Martha’s countenance fell. 

“ You oee, ' my dear chikh we have sold 
almost everything we have ; and when v^e can 
scarcely" get food for Qurselves, it does not seem 
to me right to keep animals to feed. This was 
why I sold th/». dog so many weeks ago.*’ 

“ But, father, *it‘ is only just a halfpenny now 
and then. Mothtj'r has always found me a half- 
penny now and then for Billy.’’ 

“ A halfpenny is as much to us now, child, as 
a guinea is to home pefople ; besides we could 
get m^ney*. by Billy. Ah ! I knew it would 
make you cr^ to say so.*? 

And he left her and walked about the room in 
the way^whjch it always frightened Martha to 
see. She sobbed out a few words, — ^ 

“ I can’t — [ can’t help crying, father, but I 
don’t mean — I wish you would take Billy and 
sell him.” 

“ Listen to me, my dear child,** said Allen slt- 
flng down her, ‘^and putting his arm round her 
waist. “ You were always a very good little 
gifl in working industriously as long as you had 
work. Now you cannot earn money by work- 
ing, but you can get some by giving up ‘your 
bird. Now, you know I always tried to rhake 
you aa comfortable as I could when you earned 
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money, and I promise you, that I will do the same 
if you will fet me sAl your Jjird. The very*first 
money that I can properly spare^» when better 
days come, shall go to buy }\)u a bfrd,j^nd this 
very bird if we can get it bacli again/' 

Martha thanked liim, ai^i said the bird shouM 
go for certain ; but if tliis very bird could not be 
got back again, she would rather liave a'triitpgle 
like Hannah's, and then, she tirought,, they might 
all gri^w rich. Allen smiled and said they would 
see about that when * t]je time came ; in the 
meanwhile, if Billy was to go, the sooner the 
b^^tter, and all the more as she hacj jj^st cleaned 
the cage ; and he took his hat.» » 

Martha struggled with her tears, and asked if 
she might go too. Her father thought she had 
better not ; but she said nobody could make 
Billy sing all his songs«o weU as herself; sober 
father kissed her, and let her follovy lijyn down 
stairs, asking Field’s \^fe who h^pen^ to be 
in good humour, to have an eye to the children 
till their mother came home. 

It was a sad trial to Martha to hear the bird 
fancier speak slightingly of her pet, and remark 
that the cage was very shabby. She had a great 
mind at first to make Billy seem dull, which she 
ki^ew how to do : ,but remembering tjbat this 
would punish nobody but h(?r fatlker, she piA 
away the evil thought, and made Billy sing his 
best songs in his clearest tone. The bargain 
was made’; her father bade the bird-fancier pay 
the money into her hand, and whispered that he 
wished he had anything which would sell for «o 
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much. When they were on the threshold, she 
once more turned refund. Ihe man' was twirling 
the cage in awbusiness-like manner, between liis 
hands. O, oned more ! *' cried Martha, run- 
ning back. Once' more Billy fluttered at the 
sight of her, and puf. out his beak between the 
wires to meet her lips; and then she went away 
witlwut' looking back any more. Every day for 
the next fortdight, however, little Martha lin- 
gered about the bird-fancier’s door, doing,^ll she 
could without being ob^elved, to set Billy sing, 
ing. One day she was remarked by her parents 
to be very^^ silent ; and after that she went out 
less. She had mhjsed Billy, though his empty 
Cage still hung i«: the shop ; and having made 
bold to ask, had found that he was sold to a 
country customer ; really gone for ever. This 
hope destroyed, Martha tried to comfort herself, 
as 8hc^}i<»d proposed* with visions of a triangle. 


Chapter XI. 

FINAL DELIBERATION* 

c 

The spirits •of the people were sunk, not only by 
poverty, but by a more bitter disappointment 
thftn had attended any former strike. The Com- 
bination Laws having formerly been ‘ the great 
object of dread and hatred, it had been too hastily 
stfpposed that the repeal of these laws Would 
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prive all that was wanted ; whereas the repeal 
only left the {People fftee to m^ke the best bargain 
they could for their labour, witliout its having any 
thing to do with the grounds of t?ie j^argain. 
The repeal could not increase the supply- of 
cajiital, or diminish the supj^ly of labour j it could 
not therefore affect the rate of wages. ^ 

One more event was looked lo with ho^e ;^the 
* arrival of the delegates who fiad trsivclled in 
search of sup})ort. They had remitted money as 
they had received it, and the remittances had 
fallen off much of late ; t)ut it was still hoped 
that the messengers might bring^^ assur- 

ances of sympathy and support^ as might justify 
the people in holding out a little^ longer. These 
men, who returned nearly all at the same time, 
were met some milSs out on the road, greeted 
with cheers, carried to the Committee-room, and 
with difficulty left alone with the C(j>m qptt ee lo 
tell their business. 

These men brought advice and intelligence so 
various as might have perplexed the most dis- 
cerning and prudent of all managers of public 
affairs. Thwe were , exhortations from some 
places to hold out to the very last shilling ; and 
from others to retreat, while retreat could be 
mjfnaged with honoi^r. Some c^istant , friends 
gave them a kindly warning W look for no more' 
contributions from that quarter; and others 
were sorry 'to send so little at present, but hopsd 
to raise sifch and such sums before they should 
be much wanted. Some sent word that it bad 
always been a bad case which they could not 
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in conscience support, while so many more pro- 
mising needed help^ othersddeclared that if ever 
there was a yghteous cause, this was it, and that 
they should br^ndrwith the name of traitor the 
first who quailed.' While the members of the 
Committee sighed and inquired of one another 
what thpy were to think of such opposite advice, 
and each delegate was vehement in urging the 
superior value of that which he brought, Allen 
proposed tliat they should abide by the advice 
of the I^ondon delegates,, who liad been irf com- 
munication with perstyns who understood more of 
the matter in hand, than any wlio occupied a less 
central sitaatiop. All agreed to this, and tlie 
consideration of jhe matter was deferred till the 
next morning, when the didegates were expected 
to have arrived from London. 

Every membe,): of thj Committee was in his 
place the next mm ping, and the expected mes- 
sengd'is 'ap]}fared at the foot of the table, and 
delivered in their report, ’which was brief enough. 
Their London friends believed tlieir strike to be 
in a hopeless condition, and advised their making 
the best terms they could with tlieir masters, 
without any further wast? of time and capital. 
Not that all combinations were disapproved of by 
their London advisers ; there were cases in winch 
^uch umon wail highly desiftible, cases of especial 
grievance from multiplication of apprentices, or 
fr^im unfair methods of measuring work, or from 
gross inequality of wages, &c. ; but a general 
and permanent rise of wages, no strike could 
Ultimately prevail, where there was a permanent 
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proportion of unemployed labour in tlie market. 
A proportiofi of thiiee per cent, of unemployed 
labour must destroy tlieir ’chance, against the 
masters. 

“ Just what Wentworth told us, observed a 
committee-man. “ Pray did you inquire whether 
it is possible to get a rafe of wages settled by 
law V* 

“ Of course, as we were inotrweted so to* do ; 
and the answer is what you probably expect, — 
that ihilcss the law coijd determine the ^amount 
of capita], and the supj^y of labour, it cannot 
regulate wages. The law might as well order 
Ifbw much beef every man sln^ll^eJlt fbr his daily 
dinner, without having any j^ower to supply 
cattle. If there be not cattle enough, men can- 
not have law beefi If there be not capital 
enough, men cannot have law wages.^* 

“ Besides,’* observed \lfe other delegate, 
‘ wages-laws involve the same ab^di^ "as the 
combination laws we afe so glad to have got rid 
of. Every man who is not a slave ha^s a right 
to ask a pri^e for his labour ; and if one man has 
this right, so have fifty or fifty thousand. What 
is an innocent act in ftself, cannot be made guilt 
by being done by numbers ; and if Government 
treats it as guilt, Government treats those who 
do it as slaves. Governmgfit "then i\iterferq^ 
where it has no business. This was the argu- 
ment in the case of the combination laws, and it 
holds in. this case too: Government is neither 
buyer nor seller, and has nothing to do with tlic 
bargain ; and having nothing to do with it, copld 
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neither pass a just wages-law, nor enforce it 
when passed, any more than^ in the fcase of the 
combination laws, which we all know to have 
been unjust anti pea-petually evaded!” 

As it was now clear that the turn-out must 
cpme to a speedy end, the committee decided to 
waste no more time in discussion, but to proceed 
to immediate action. Allen begged to produce 
the accounts, which were balanced up to the pre- 
sent day, and the sight of which would, he 
thought, quicken their determination to let all 
get work who could. ' He had for some time 
found it difficult to get a hearing on the subject 
of the accduntSi, ^ his brethren were bent on 
holding out, and would listen to nothing which 
opposed their wishes ; but they were now com- 
pletely roused. ‘‘ How much have we left?” 
was their first question., 

“ Left 1” exclaimed Allen. “ You know 1 
Imve beun telJing you for this fortnight past that 
we are deficient 70?., wifnout reckoning the bills 
for advertisements, which had not then come in, 
and which, I am sorry to say, sweli the amount 
considerably.” 

This declaration was received with murmurs, 
and on the part of some, with l6ud declarations 
that there must harve been mistake or bad 
pqanageinent. ** 

Allen passed his hand over his forehead, while 
ei^luring the bitter pang caused by this outcry ; 
but he recovered himself instantly. 

There are the accounts,’* he said. “ See for 
yqure&ives whether there has been any mistake, 
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and bring home to me, if you can, your charge 
of bad manilgernemP. You pressed the task lipoa 
me in the first instance against tny will ; you 
referred it to my disinteresteiness t» rf^Bume it, 
wlien, fearing that I had lost the confidence of 
the people, I would have^resigned it. At ycllir 
call, I have done tny best, and — this is my 
reward !” 

There waift a cry of ** Shame? 8h#ame 1’^ and 
two qr three friends rose in turn to say for Allen 
what he was too modest to say for himself ; that 
the unthankful office had been repeatedly forced 
lyjon him, because there was no oth^r man who 
could discharge it so well ; ^hat he had never 
been detected in a mistake, never found in the 
rear of his business, never accepting fee or re- 
ward, never—' 

This eulogium was kiterruj)Ved by objections. 
He had erred in involving* the Union jyith the 
editor of a newspaper^ who now^nexpectedly 
brought an enormous charge for the insertion of 
notices, intelligence, &c., which it had been sup- 
posed he was glad to print gratuitously. Allen 
had also claimed fee and reward in a way which, 
to say the best of it, was shabby. 

Allen calmly related the facts of the transac- 
tifln with the editor, Jeaving it to, his jirfges to 
decide whether the misunderafending arose frorS 
carelessness on his part, or from some other 
cause. As to the other charge, what fee '^r 
reward hatl he taken ? 

“ The clothes, the clothes was the cry. 
“ To send for them privately to sell, after pi^- 
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tending to give them back in tlie face of the 
peo})te. Fie! Shabby F’ 

Allen looked on his thread-bare dress with a 
smile, si^jppasing this a mistake which a moment 
would clear up. Hti went to the press belonging 
tor* the committee, where the clothes had been 
deposited, and flung open the doors. He looked 
very naturally surprised at their having disap- 
peared, and turned round with an open counte- 
nance to say, 

“ I see how it is. S<^me dishonest person 
has used my name to 'obtain possession of the 
clothes. 1 give you my word of honour that I 
have never" sSer rthe clothes, or known thau 
they were not he^e, since the hour that I gave 
them back in the face of the people.** 

All believed him, and some had consideration 
enough to command .silence by gesture ; but 
before it could take" effect, the fact was out, that 
Allen’s*own‘«5yife was the “ dishonest person.** 
While he silently walked to the window, and 
there hid^ his face in his hands, his friends called 
on business which attracted attention from him. 
It was pay-day, and what was to be done ! 
What funds were in hand If 

Allen returned to his seat to answer this 
question ; and, as all were just now disposed to 
^ as he ple/ised, he carried nis point of honesty, 
and obtained authority to lessen the allowance 
oq^-half, and give advice to every applicant 
to attend the afternoon meeting for the purpose 
of voting for the dissolution of the strike. - 
^Of these applicants, some were glad, and spme 
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were sorry to receive the advice of the pay- 
master ; buT; there Vas a much greater unTty of 
opinion abojit the reduction of She allowance. 
Some murmured, some clam6ured, silently 
wept, some sighed in resignation ; but all felt 
it a great hardship, and^wondered what was^to 
become of them either way, if it was true, as Mr. 
Wentworth had said, that the wages-fuhd of the 
masters aud the Union-fund of the men were 
wasting away together. Some were ready with 
bad news for Allen iif rejiurn for that which he 
offered to them. 

^ “You will be worst off, after all, Allen ; for 
there is not a master that wil^ ^ve you work.*’ 

“ Did you hear, Allen, what Elliott said about 
you? He hopes you will go to him for work, 
that he may have the pleasure of refusing you.” 

“ Mortimer has got a piT»mise out of his 
cowardly partner, that he will not le^ yiju set foot 
on the premises, Allei^, on accourtl of the part 
you have taken.’ 

“ They say, Allen, that you are a marked man 
in Manchester, and that no master in any trade 
will take ycTu in among his men. What do you 
think of doing, I wonder ?” 

This question Allen cou|d not have answered 
if he had wished it. • It was agaigi put to him by 
his wife, who waited for him^n the» street to tell 
him through her tears all the evil-bodings which 
a succession of Job’s comforters had been ptRir- 
ing into her ears since the news of the probable 
dissolution of the strike had got wind. “ What 
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do you think of doing, I wonder?” was still the 
burden of her wail. 

“ Do you l«iow that man?” replied her hus- 
band, pointing ‘to ei wasted and decrepit man 
who was selling matches ; “ that man was once 
a 'well-paid spinner. ,He lost his health in iiis 
emp]oyn»>ent, and now, at forty years of age, is 
selling I'hatches from door to door. He has 
submitted to (Vod^s will. I too will submit to 
sell matches, if it be God’s will that I should 
lose my good name as innocently as that man 
has lost ins health.” 

“ 1 told you how it would be. I told you — ” 
cried Mary. 

** I too foresaw it, Mary, and prepared myself 
for much ; — but not for all.” 

He reproached her no further for the injury 
she had done to his good name than by declaring 
his unalterable will'that not an article should be 
purcliased by«iier beyond a bare supply of daily 
food till the clothes were liought back again and 
restored U) the Committee, or their dull value, if 
they could not be recovered. 


Chapter XII. 

^OPE EXTINCT. 

Th-«:re had been a lingering hope among some 
who would fain have stood out longer; that this 
day’s post would have brought the wherewithal 
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to build up new expectations and prolong the 
struggle, ^he wi5t^r ones had resolved th^ not 
even the receipt of 200Z. should shake their de- 
termination *to return to worl^ ]5ut ihei^ was no 
question about the matter, fofno money came. — 
A prodigious amount of business was done *10 
the few hours preceding tTie final mcetii]^. The 
masters met and settled that they woulc^ give no 
more than the medium wages,^— that^is, the rate 
given by Wentworth; Elliot carelessly consenting 
to lower his, and Mortimer being with difficulty 
persuaded to raise his. Rftwe was consulted only 
as a matter of form, and the other firms had to 
itiuke slight differences or no»e*at all. They 
agreed to yield the point of th^jir men belonging 
to the Union, since it appeared vain to contest it 
while of importance, and needless when not so. 
— The men settled that they*must agree to a 
medium rate of wages, and ^fake what they could 
of having obtained an equalization, -inich as it was, 
and of being permittea to adhere to the Union. 
— Clack agitated for his own private interest, — 
to get himself appointed to some salaried office 
in the UnioB, as he was no more likely to obtain 
employment from the masters than Allen. — So 
much was settled beforehand as to leave little to 
done at the meeting buUto make a public de- 
claration of agreement. 

With dark countenances and lagging steps the 
people came, — not in proud procession, with 
banners and music and a soldier-like march, but 
in small parties or singly, dropping into the track 
from by-streets and lanes, and looking as if tltey 
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were going to punishment rather than to con- 
sultation. There was a larger proportion than 
usual of ragged women and crying babies; for, 
as the womena had b^en all along opposed to the 
strike, they were sensible of a feeling of mournful 
trkunph in seeing it dissolved. Bray was pre- 
sent, wit^iout his pipe and his bells, for this was 
no time for lively music; but he carried his drum 
to be used as a 'signal for silence if the speakers 
should find any difficulty in obtaining a hearing. 
He beat a roll between '^ach proposition sub- 
mitted and agreed to'; and thus did bis > last 
service to the turn-out he had watched from its 
commencement.* ' 

Propoffeed; — TLmt as the masters are repre- 
sented to be inclined to concession, the men shall 
do their part towards promdling an adjustment 
of their differences, agreeing to take such and 
such a rate of wage*, provided that the masters 
pay all alike^and that th^ men be not disturbed 
in their peaceable adherence to the Union.— 
Agreed. »» 

Proposed : that the men shall set apart a 
portion of their weekly ear<nings, as soon as able 
to do so, and in proportion to the size of their 
families, in order to liquidate the debt incurred 
on account of fhe strike now about to be closed. 

Murmursj 

Allen came forward to state the gross amount 
of^^subseviptions and expenses, intimating that 
the account-books would be left at the Com- 
mittee-room for one month, open to the ini^pec* 
ti6n of all who could prove themselves to belong 
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to tiie Union. It would be seen through what 
unavoidable* circumstances a debt had beetr in- 
curred, and how essential it was t«> the honour 
of the body that it should b^cfuidited^s soon 
as possible. 

No reasonable exceptiqji could be made to any 
of the items of expenditure. The people could 
only wonder that there should*be such crowds ot 
children to receive pay, so many fying-in women 
to be jelleved, so many sick persons to be aided, 
and so much to pay for printing and advertising. 
I’liey could not deny th^l the expenses of the 
Committee had been very small. 

* This explanation finished, • Allan’s part was 
(lone. He had neither faulty of his 6wn nor 
favours of tlieirs to acknowledge. He spoke 
not of himself, but,* when he had rendered his 
account, gravely made his bow*and retired. 

Clack then came forward* and, supj^orted by 
a powerful party of friends near ^le waggon, 
succeeded in obtaining the public ear. With 
more success than delicacy, he enlargedL upon his 
public services, pleaded his betrothment to one 
who was now suffering under the persecution of 
the masters, as a title to their support, as well as 
the certainty that he should not again be em- 
ptoyed by any firm jp Manchester. He declared 
that were it only through zeal for ^heir right^s 
he would marry Ann Hewlett as soon as she 
came out of prison — 

“ If shfe will have you,*' cried somebody ; and 
the crowd laughed. 

Olack repeated his declaration without noticing 
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the doubts and moreover declared his willingness 
to travel into every county iitEnglarid, Scotland, 
and Ireland, in behalf of the Union. He boasted 
of his cpnnexidnK.m all places, and pointed out 
the wisdom there would be in employing him as 
a omissionary of the ynion, in preparation for 
any futuee struggle. — This proposal went a degree 
too far m impudence, or Clack might, perhaps, 
have gained hit Abiect; for he seemed to have 
recovered his hold on the people in propordon as 
that of better men had been weakened. A plain 
statement from the Coinmittee that, as they were 
in debt, they had no power at present to appoint 
a missionary,*' terved, however, to disappoint 
Clack’s 'hopes. Me skilfully laid hold of the 
words “ at present,” and left it an understood 
matter between himself and 'the people that the 
office was to be his by tind by. 

Within half an hoar, not a trace of the meeting 
was left but ^he trampled grass and the empty 
waggon. The people seemed to try who could 
flee the fastest, some to obtain the first access to 
the masters, some to get out of sight of a scene 
which had become disagre^ble, and^eome few to 
talk big at the vSpread-fiagle of what might have 
happened if this cowardly Committee would but 
have stood out^a little Ionge|. * 

Allen’s steps were directed to Mr. Wentworth’s 
counting-house* ** 1 will ask work of him and 
of«>him only, in this line,” thought he. “ If I 
fail, I must take to some other obcupation. 
They can hardly be all shut against an honest 
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“ I am sorry for you, Allen/* was Mr. Went- 
worth’s reply wlien^ with some difficulty, yfllen 
had made liis way through a crowd*of people on 
the same errand with himself.* But y^u shall 
pronounce upon the case youl^lf. 1 can employ 
now only two-thirds of the number who turndil 
out from me. Of these, at least half ieft me 
unwillingly, and have therefore the first* title to 
employment; and the rest hav^ worked for my 
firm for many years. At the best, I must refuse 
many 'whose services I should be glad to keep; 
judge then whether 1 can fake on a stranger, be 
he who lie may.’* 

•Allen bowed and had no mctfe*t(f say. 

“ If the firm you worked ui^der canm>t take 
you on, 1 fear you have little chance, Allen; for 
all are circumstanced like myself, I believe.’’ 

Allen shook his head,, and wpuld trespass no 
longer on Mr. Wentworth’s 

In the street he met Bray, who w^s looking 
for him to say farewell, While Hannah was doing 
the same to little Martha. Where wejre they 
going, and wfiy so soon ? 

There wa| nothing to stay for now, Bray 
thought; for he had no liking to see honest men 
stand idle in the labour-market, except by their 
owp choice. Choice made the entire difierence 
in the case. As for Vhere he*wis going, — he^ 
and Hannah must ^nd out where people were 
most fond of street music and dancing, and 
would pay |he best for it. And this put him in 
mind pf what he had to say. He was as much 
obliged as Hannah herself, and more, by tht 
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hospitality with which she had been received at 
Allen’s house ; but his friend could* not suppose 
he meant hi§, daughter to be any charge upon the 
family Jn these. On this' account, and 

for old friendsliip s sake, and from the svinpathy 
which one proscribed man should feel for another, 
he hopfid Allen wodid do him the favour to 
pocket this little bit of paper and say no more 
about it. — Alieiragreed so far as to defer saying 
much about it till better times should come. He 
only jgst told Bray that .the bank note was most 
acceptable at present for a very particular purpose, 
wrung his friend’s hand, and ran home to fetch 
his vvife, thatUi^ §jnit of clothes might be rebouglit 
withou^ loss of time. They proved a dear bar- 
gain ; but that was a secondary consideration, 
poor as Allen was. He went to rest that night, 
satisfied that hisjiono^r was redeemed, and that 
his wife would scai;pely venture to put it in pawn 
again. 

His wife said to hersHf that she had no idea 
he couy have been so stern as he was all this 
day; she scarcely knew him for William Allen. 
— Many people made the sam^ observation 
from this time forward. Tlis sternness only ap- 
peared when matters of honour were in question, 
and no one who knew by what means lie had 
been madq^ je'alous on this'^oint wondered at the 
tone of decision in which a once weak and timid 
wan could speak. But there were other circum- 
stances which made them scarcely able to believe 
him the same William Allen. He no longer 
touched his hat to the masters, or appeared to 
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see them as they pasfed. He no longer repjyred 
lo tlip Spread-Eagle to hear or tell the news, or 
to take part in consultation on the Jfl'airs of the 
workmen of Manchester, thoji^ li? w?s ever 
ready to give his advice with freedom and mild- 
ness when called upon. He stated that he was 
a friend to their interests, and, therefore *anxious 
>to avoid injuring them by bcin«^oye of the body, 
lie would not even represent his chihlren, who 
grew ifp one after another to be employed in the 
factories, while their father toiled in th6 streets 
with Ids water-cart in summer and his broom in 
wjnter ; enduring to be pointed oi^t to strangers 
as the leader of an unsuccessful strike, aglong as 
his family were not included himself in the 
sentence of proscription. 

When will it be understood by all that it rests 
with all to bring about* a time *when opposition 
of interests shall cease ? When jpiV masters 
and men work cheerfully together for tlieir com- 
mon good, respect instead of proscribing each 
other, and bff equally proud to have such men as 
Wentworth and William Allen of their fellow- 



Summary of Principles Ulustraird in this 
Volume. 


CoMM(^)iTiES, being ’produced by capital and 
labour, are the joint property of the capitalist and 
labourer. 

The capitalist pays in advance to the laljourers 
their share of the commodity, and thus becomes 
its sole owner. 

The portioij, thus paid is Wages. 

Real Wages ^are the articles of use and con- 
sumption that the labourer receives in return for 
his labour. 

Nominal Wages are the portion he receives 
of these things recRoned in money* 

The funJ" from whicKi wages are paid in any 
country consists of the articles required for the 
use and' consumption of labourers wliich that 
country contains 

The proportion of Tifts fund received bv 
individuals must mainly depend on the num- 
ber among whom the fund is divided 

The rate , oi wages in any country depends, 
therefore, noton the wealth, which that country 
contains, but on the proportion between its capital 
and its population. 

As population has a tendency to increase 
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faster than coital, wages can be prevented from 
falling to the lowest *point only by adjusting the 
proportion of.population to ca^itaj. 

The lowest point to which images can1)e per- 
manently reduced is that which alfords a ba^ 
subsistence to the laboured 

The highest point to which wages can»be per- 
•manently raised is that which lefives to the capi- 
talist just profit enough to make it worth his 
while to invest his capital 

The variations of the rate of wages^between 
thgse extreme points depending mainly on the 
supply of labour oflered to the*€apitalist, the rate 
of wages is mainly determined by the selfers, not 
the buyers of labour. 

Combinations of labourers against capitalists 
(whatever other effects they may have) cannot 
secure a permanent rise of* wages^^ifpless the 
supply of labour falls sh«rt of the demand ^ — in 
which case, strikes are usually unnecessary. 

Nothing can permanently affect the rate of 
wages which, does not affect the proportion of 
population to capital. 

Legislative interference does not affect this 
pvcfJ)ortion, and is theiefore useless* 

Strikes affect it only by wasting dkpilal, and 
are therefore worse 1:han useless. 

Combinations may avail or not, according to 
the reasonableness of their objects. 

Whether reasonable or not, combinations ai^ 
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not^subjects for legislative interference ; tlie law 
having no cognizance of llieir causes. 

Dist^irb,yice»(^ ^lie peace being 6llierwise pro^ 
vidcd against, c^hinations are wisely llierelore 
liow left unregarded by the law. 

Tliew*condition of labourers may be best iin* 
proved,^ 

Lst. By inventions and discoveries which create' 
capital. 

2(1. *By husbandintj instead of wasting capital : 
— for instance by making savings instead of 
supportmg skiijses. 

3il. 'By adjusting the protoution of popu 

..ATION TO CAPITAL. 


, yaiNTjju ux mwm stajifokp-i^tkebt. 
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Chapter I. 

A VERY HOT MORNING. 

The gray liglit of a summer s morning was dawn- 
iiTg on the catlieclral towers of of — , 

wlien Mr. Burke, a surgeon, returned oi? horse- 
back from tlie country, where he had been de- 
tained by a patient •till past midnight. It was 
Sunday morning, and lie was therefore less sur- 
prised than grieved to see ^iliat kind of people 
they were who still loitered in the '^ats, and 
occasionally disturbed Ae repose of those who 
slept after tl^eir weekly toils. Here aigd there 
lay on a door-step, or in the kennel, a working 
man, who had spent his week’s wages at the ale- 
house, and on being turned out when the clock 
struck twelve, had sunk down in a drunken sleep. 
Farther on were more of th6 same class, reeling 
in the middle of the street, or iTolcJing by the* 
walls of tlie houses, with just sense enough to 
make their way gradually homewards, whei;^ 
their wives»were either watching anxiously, or dis- 
turbed with miserable dreams on their account. 
The £ound of the horse’s hoofs on the pavement 
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roi|sed the watchmen, of vvliom one rubbed his 
eyes, and came out of his box to learn the hour 
from the church clock, wliile another began to 
make ' a clearance of the tipplers, bidding tliem 
move on with threats which were lost upon their 
drowsy ears. One cf these guardians of the 
night, However, was too far gone in slumber to 
be roused like th« rest. Perhaps his own snor- 
ing prevented his hearing that any one passetl 
by. Mr. Burke tickled this man’s ear’/ith his 
riding wlhp, and asked him the meaning of cer- 
tain clouds of dun smoke which were curling up, 
apparently at some little distance, between the 
gazers and the pale eastern sky. The watch- 
man’s wit served him just so far as to suggest 
that there ought to be no smoke in that direction 
at this liour of a Sunday morning, and that he 
supposed smoke must come from lire. Upon 
this hintp^ljjr. BurkTe rode off al full trot, through 
such byways as would Ic^ad him most directly to 
the spot. Before he got there, however, his 
fears w^e confirmed by the various methods in 
which information of a firii is given. Rattles 
Were sprung in quick €Ucces8ioi!, shouts and 
whoops were echoed from street to street, a red 
blaze was reflecte4 from every chimney, and 
glittered like 4he setting sun on the windowS of 
the upper storied, and the clangor of bells fol- 
lowed in less time than coftld have been sup- 
posed possible. Window after window was 
thrown up, as Mr. Burke passed, and night- 
capped heads popped out with the incessant in^ 
Eire ! Where T 
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This was what Mr. Burke wag as anxious^ as 
any one to know, an3 he therefore increased his 
speed till he arrived on the found that 

it was not a dweJlin^-house, but a large grocery 
vvareliouse, that was in llanies. Having satisfie^l 
himself that no lives we»e in danger, and that 
everyone was on the alert, he hastened liome- 
wards to deposit his horse, ahc^ quiet his sister's 
•alarms, and returned to give assistanca. 

Whf,n lie came back, two or three engines 
were on the spot, but unable to work from -a defi- 
ciency of water. The river was not farldistant ; 
but so many impediments arose fre^m the dispo- 
bifion of some of the crowd tc^peculate^dly on 
the causes of the fire, and of others to bustle 
about without doing any good, that the flames 
were gaining ground Trightfully. As more gen- 
tlemen arrived, however,*they assisted Mr. Burke 
in his exertions to form two*Iines dojj^ to the 
river side, by one of wlych the full, and by the 
other the empty buckets might be passed with 
regularity ani speed. Meanwhile, th^ crowd 
felt themselves at liberty to crack their jokes, as 
nothing but property was yet at stake. 

A child clapped its hands in glee, as a pale 
blue flame shot up where therp had been no light 
before. 

“That’s rum,” said a man. If there be' 

raisins beside it, Tis a pity we are not near 
enough to play snap-dragon.” 

“ There Will be a fine treat for the little ones 
when all is cool again,” observed apotlier. “ A 
fine store of lollipops under the ruins. Look 
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hov/ the hogsheads of si\gar Ugjit one after 
another, likq so many torches ! ** 

“ T^icy ,sayHfia, is best made of- river water,'^ 
said a third ; “ and it can’t but boil in such a 
ire ; so suppose you fetcli your tea-service, 
neighbour.’* ^ 

“ Ka/her tea than beer,” replied another. 
“ Did you taijterthe beer from the brewery fire?. 
Pah ! ’twis like what sea-'^ater will be when the' 
world is burnt.” ^ u 

“ I ’ missed my e^harc then,” answered tlie 
neighbour; “ but I got two or three gallons of 
what was let*qjit because the white-washer’s b,py 
was disowned in it. That was none the w'orse, 
that I could find out. My wife was squeamish 
about it, so I had it all ,to myself. Heydav » 
what’s this about ? Why, they won’t let a man 
look on in peace !,” 

The ei>'?8tables “were now vigorously clearing 
at space for the firemefi, as tliere was some ap- 
prehension that the flames were spreading back- 
wards, where there were courts and alleys 
crowded with dwellings of the poor. The fear 
was soon perceived to* be too 'well founded. 
From an arched passage close by the burning 
building there presently issued a half-dressed 
woman with two children dinging to her, a third 
girl shivering an*d crying just behind, and a boy 
following with his arms fulF of clothes and bed- 
ding. Mr. Burke was with them instantly. 

“ Have the houses behind caught fire ?” 

^ “ Ours has. sir ; and it can’t be saved, for 
there is no way to it but this. Not a thing could 
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we get out but wliat we have on ; but, thank (jod, 
we are all safe 

“ O, inamoiy, mammy 1” crie(i tlie elder girl, 
** she has not been out of ffea^ this* wefek, sir. 
She’ll die with cold.” 

Mr. Jiurke had observed the ghastly look Sf 
the woman. He now bade her compose'herself, 
^and promised that the children^ should te taken 
care of, if she wouId*tell him where «he wished 
to go. She answered doubtfully that her sister 
lived in the next street.* ^ 

“ O, not there, mother I ’ said the h(9y> “ Let 
Uiigo to John Marshall’s.” 

’Tis too far, Ned. M}*%ister wiU surely 
take us in at such a time as rtiis. Lord have 
mercy ! The flames^dizzy one so 

And the poor vvimian fell against the wall, 
Mr. Burke raised her, and bid^irtg Ned go before 
to show the way, he half led^nd halj^^j^Arried her 
the short distance to h<^ sister’s house, the little 
ones running barefooted, holding by the skirts 
of his coat. 0n their way, they met a mifn whom 
the children proclaimed with one voice to be 
John Marshall. 

“ I was coming to you,’’ said he, supporting 
the widow Bridgeman on the other side. “ This 
is a sad plight I seeP you in, coiisin ; but cheer 
up ! If you can get as far as our plftee, my 'vife 
bids me say you wifi be kindly welcome.’* 

Mr. Buj^ke thought the nearest resting-pla^e 
was the best ; and Marshall yielded, hoping the 
sister’s door would be open, as it ought. It was 
but half open, and in that half stood the sister, 
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Mr|. Bell, arguing with Nccl that the place was 
too small for her own family, and that his mother 
would be mori.; comfortable elsewhere, and so 
forth. * Mr. Burke cut short tlie arirument by 
pushing a way, and depositing his charge upon 
tlie bed within. lie tlien gave his name to the 
amazed 'Mrs. Bell, desired her to lend the chil- 
dren some clothing, and to keep her sister quiet 
till he should come again, sent Marshall for his 
wife, who would apparently nurse the widow 
Bridgeman better than^ her own sister, and then 
returned® with Ned to see if any of the widow’s 
little furniture could be saved. Before they 
reached the spof,'" however, the tenement was 
burnt to the groti'nd, and the two or three next 
to it were pulled down to .stop the fire, so that 
nothing more was to be done. 

The widow seem ed'at ’first so much revived by 
the treatment which Mr. Burke ordered, and her 
cousin Marshall administered, that there was 
room., for hope that the shock would leave her 
little wofse than it fouhd her ; and the benevo- 
lent surgeon went home at six o’clock to j*efresh 
himself, bearing tidings to his si^er, not only 
that the fire was extinguished, but that it ap- 
peared to have done.no irreparable mischief be- 
yond the destruction of property. He was riot 
fully aware,* however, in how weak a state his 
patient had previously been, 

^ “ Mammy !” said little Ann Bridgeman, who sat 
on a low stool, with a blue apron of tier aunt’s 
over her shoulders, her only covering except het 
sfiift, “ Mammy, there goes the church beli.’^ 
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“ Hush I^’^said Jajie, the eldest, who was i"«ore 
considerate. 

“ Marnmyds awake,** persjjSt^d A^n, looking 
again into llic curtainless bed to see ifiat the 
widow’s eyes were open. “ Do you liear tl^e 
bell, mannny? And we •annot go to church.** 

“ *Tis a strange Sunday, indeed, iny cliild,’* 
replied the mother. “ When I f)rijyed last night, 
after all our work waS done, that this Miight be a 
day of rest, I little thought what would happen.” 

Her cousin, Mrs. Mars^jall, came to her and 
begged that she would try to rest, aifd not to 
trouble herself with uneasy thought^ 

“ My mind is so tossed aBoiit !’* replied the 
])Oor woman. “ It distracts nYcfto think what we 
are to do next. AmJ, there sit the poor children 
Vvithout so much as a petticoat to wear ; and the 
room is all as if the fire was^rdaring about me ; 
and a letter from my husba*hd, the J^y one 1 
ever had, that I thoug^ht to have carried to my 
grave with me, is burned ; and I might as well 
have saved it^ if I bad had a minute*8 thought ; 
and 

The sick woman burst into a hysterical cry 
which shook her frame so, that her cousin began 
to think how she could calm .her. She ventured 
on "a bold experiment when she fou«d that her pa- 
tient’s talk still ran upon the letter, afid that the 
consolations of Mrj?. Bell, who now came to the 
bedside, only made the matter worse. 

” Well now, I w'onder,** said Mrs. Bell, “ tliat 
you should trouble yourself so about a letter, whep 
you will be sure to remember what is in it. One 
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wolild think it was a bank note by; the way you 
cry after it.” 

“ A bank »,iote !” cried the poor woman. 
“ I would* have set light to my house with a 
handful of bank notes, if I liad had them, sooner 
llian Jose that letter ; and yet nobody would think 
so by tlie way 1 left it behind me. There it was 
in the liox with ,niy rent, and with my mother’s 
gold thimble, nigh at hand as I got out of bed, 
and I might just as well have saved it. O^vLord ! 
what ay wretch I amj” 'she cried. “Take the 
children ’ away ! Don’t let them come near me 
any more. Lord forgive me ! Lord have mercy 
upon me !’* and raved fearfully, 

“ She’s out of her senses,” said Mrs. Bell, 
“ and all for that trumpery letter. I’ll make her 
believe we have found it.” 

“ And so make her w5rse than ever when she 
discovers trick,' said Mrs. Marshall. “ No, 
that won’t \lo.” And ^he turned to the sick 
woman,— “ I say, Mary, you would not mjnd 
80 muclf about the letter if you wete to see your 
husband very soon, would you?” 

“ Surely no,” replied the widow, ^looking per- 
plexed, butt immediately calm. “ But my hus- 
band is gone, long i^go, is not he? But perhaps 
I am going to®. Js that wliat you mean, cousin 
"Marshall ?’* 

“ 1 don’t know whether you be or no, Mary ; 
b*ht you have no strength for raving as you did 
just now. If you wish to live for your children’s 
Bftke, you must be quiet.” 

‘ “ 1 was thinking a deal about dying last 
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ni»'lil, and wjiat wa3,to l>ecoiTie of the childrj^n ; 
but I forgot all about it to-day. Poor things 1 
they liave no friends but you liking from 

Mrs. Bell to her cousin Marshal). “ You will see 
to them, I am sure. You will not cast them o^t 
upon the world ; and dejtend upon it, it will be 
repaid to you. I will pray God day arj/l night, 
^just as I would here, to watch c^ver them and 
reward those that are^ind to them 5 particularly 
whichever of you take^ Sally; for 1 am much 
afraid Sally will go bliT^d.” As she* gazed 
earnestly in the faces of her relations, Mrs. Bell 
tried to put her off with biddings ^jer make her 
mind easy, and trust in Proviflence, andjiope to 
live. Her cousin Marshall did letter. 

“ I will take chafige of Sally and of one of 
the others,*^ said sho. I promise it to you ; 
and you may trust my protnfse, because my 
husband and I have planned it m^ny a time 
when wc saw what a vi^akly way you were in. 
They shalj be brought up like our own children, 
and you knovv how that is.” 

“ God b^|s you for ever, cousin ! And as 
for the other two ** 

“ Leave that to me,” replied Mrs. Marshall, 
whp saw that the patient’s . countenance began 
to resume its unsettled expres^jiefl. “ Leave 
all to me, and trust to my promise.” * 

Just one tiling more,’* said the widow, 
starting up as her cousin would have retired. 
“ Dear me ! how confused my head is, — and all 
bec^se you have moved the bed opposite tjie 
wimlow, which my head never could bear. Listen 
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novy. In the cupboard on llie left side the bed, 
— at least, that is where it was, — you will find a 
japanned box (that 1 keep niy rent in. At the 

bottom of Aiat box there is a letter ’’ 

Well, well, Mary. That will do by-and-by.” 
Let me finish, cousin. Give that letter to 
Ned, and bid him keep it, because ” 

“ Aye, I understand. Because it is his father’s 
writing?, and the only one you ever had.” 

“ Why, you know all about it!” exclainf-*ed the 
widow, smiling, with a look of surprise. “ I did 
not knovC* I had ever told anybody. Well, now, 
I can’t keep awake any longer ; but be sure yQu 
wake me in time tlie morning, I must be up 
to wash the cldldren’s things, for they want 
them sadly.” 

She dropped asleep instantly wlien her cousin 
had hung a sha?vl at the foot of the bed to 
hide the strange window. Ned had gone some 
minutes before for Mr. I^urke, who pronounced, 
on seeing her, that she would probably never 
wake agkin. This proved true; andT before night 
she was no more. 

The fire created a great sensation in the city. 
The local newspapers described it as the most 
awful that had occurred in the place within the 
memory of man ; and the London prints copied 
from them. * Strangers came in from the country 
to visit the smoking ruins, and the firm to whom 
tlie warehouses belonged were almost over- 
whelmed witli sympathy and offers of assistance. 
M^rs. Bell was disposed to make a profit out of 
all this. She would have stationed Ned, iw a 
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tattered s]iirt,^on the juins of his mother’s chvejl- 
ing- to beg, and have herself carried about a 
petition in behalf of the orpliiyi jciInVh-en. The 
funeral, at least, ouglit, she thought, to be paid 
for by charity ; but Uiere was no moving th^ 
Marshalls on any of these jioinls. Tli^ were 
so sure that the widow would have die^T, at all 
events, in a very snort time, that t[iey could not 
see why the fire shoukt’ throw the expense of her 
funeral m the public ; and even Mrs. Bell could 
not pretend that anything^ of much value had 
been lost in the fire except the rent, wliidfi would 
ne^er be called Jor. The Mar^h^Ils counte* 
nanced Ned’s dislike to go the idlg boys 
who were ])ractising leaping off the ruins, and 
found it a far more n«ttural and pleasant thing to 
dress the little Bridgemans in some of tlieir own 
children's clothes and take th^n^ home, than to 
appeal to strangers on their bdialf. 

“ You may do as ;jjou please, neighbour,” 
cried Mrs. Bell, after an argument upoti this 
subject. “ If*you choose to burden yodrselves 
with two children in addition to your own five, 
it is no conceAi of miire ; only don’t expect me 
to put any such dead-weight upon my husband’s 
neck.” 

“•l^our husband earns belter wages than mine, 
Mrs. Bell.” 

“ And that is what makes me wonder at your 
folly in not sending the children to the workhouse 
at once. iJo need to tell me what a little way a 
man’s wages go in families like yours and mine.” 
‘♦iYou have a good deal of help in other ways 
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to ^make out witli, indeed, neighbour,*’ observed 
Mrs. Marshall. “ V^ou have found the gentry 
very kind td you this year; so rpuch so that I 
tliink the' least you can do is to keep these 
children from being a burden on the rates, for tlie 
little time till they can shift for themselves. — I 
believe '‘you bought neither coals nor blankets 
last winter.” 

“ B1 jssi your heart, ccvusin, the coals we gol 
did not last half the winter through ; /or my 
husband likes a good fire wlien he can get it, 
and always expected'' to find one in tlie grate 
when he came home from the Leopard, however 
late at night it *Avight be ; and I had to sell one 
of the blanket€ppresently. The other, on tlie 
bed there, is the only one we have till winter, 
when I hope to get a new one, if the ladies are 
not too particirlar 'about my having bad two 
already. But, really, it tries one*s patience to 
wait upon them ladies. Do you know I am dis- 
appointed again about the bag of linen against 
my confinement. I may be down^any day now, 
and every bag is engaged, so that they can’t 
promise with any certainty. So I must just take 
my chance for getting through somehow.’* 

And how is your baby provided V* 

“ O, they tgave ine a few trifles for it, which 
will do till 4 get about again, and can carry it to 
show how poorly it is off.” < 

^ “ Well/ said Mrs. Marshall, “ I do wonder 
you can bear to live from hand to mouth in that 
way. You got your first set of baby-linen at the 
i^ame time that I did, and with your own money ; 
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and why yours should not have lasted as well as 
mine, I canVtliink. Mine are not all worn out 
yet, and I alv^ays managed to repja^, by timely 
saving, those that were. However, if you can’t 
clothe your own children, I don’t wonder so 
much tliat you will not fe^ your sister’s. Poo? 
things ! must they go to the workhouse 

‘‘ Unless you choose to take ^hem allt cousin. 
■So wonderful a manager as you arS, perhaps you 
might contrive it." 

Mrs. Marshall s]io<5k her head mournfully. 
She had not lodging rooifi for more lilan two 
girls among her own, and could not have en- 
gaged that her husband’s rent^lfoulfl be ready if 
more than two in addition were to share their 
daily meals. As it was, they must give up one 
dish of meat a week, and make, some other 
reductions of the same l«nd. 

“ Better ask the gentry to fielp you, at once,” 
said Mrs. Bell ; “ but 1 suppose you are too 
proud ? ” 

“We wilUtry what our own charity* can do 
before we ask it from those who h^ve less 
concern in *he matt^,” said Mrs. Marshall. 
“ There is one thing I mean to ask, however, 
because I cannot anyhow get it for them my- 
Belt; and that is, to have them taught like my 
own children. Poor Sally mast learn to knit 
while she has some eyesight left.” 

“ Which of the others do you mean to take 
enquired Mrs. Bell, as if quite unconcerned in 
tlie nratter. 

hirs. Marshall called in the four children froJh 

c 
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the^iiext room to consult Umm, to lier cousin’s 
utter amazement. She told them the plain truth, 
— that sh(| p^romised their m.other to take 
charge of two of them, and that one of the two 
ishould he Sally ; that the other two must live in 
the workhouse till they could earn their own sub- 
sistence’; and that she wished them to agree 
with her which «had best remain with her and 
Sally. Ned looked at his*aunt with tears in his 
eyes ; to which she answered by promisring to 
see him sometimes, apd to bring him some gin- 
gerbread^ when she had a penny to spare. Ned, 
who was too old to be spoken to in this wqy, 
brushe(JJiis si across his eye, and observed 
to cousin Marshttfl that Jane had better go with 
him to the workhouse, because she was the 
oldest and \%ould be^ soonest out of it, and be- 
cause Sally liked t,p have little Ann to do things 
for her that she bould not see to do herself. 
Cousin Marshall was quite of this opinion ; and 
so the matter was settlec^i 

A lo*hg private conversation followed after 
Mrs. Bell had left the room ; if conversation it 
might be called which consisted ‘of sobs and 
tears on the part of the children, and exhorta- 
tions and pity on that of their friend. 

“ RemembeJT, Ned,” said she, “ the one thing 
you must be alwhys thinking about after you go 
into the workhouse is how s6on you can get out 
Igain. It is God’s will that has taken your 
mother from you, and that has made 'your rela- 
tions poor, and so we must try and not think 
your lot a disgrace ; but it will be a disgitre if 
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you stay longf. Keep this up in Jane’s mind tyo, 
lor I am alrfiid of Ber forgetting it, as slie is 
rather giddy. — I am not sorry, Jane *10 see you 
cry so much, because I liope^it Vill ^nake you 
remember this strange day. 1 have heard of 
workhouse frolics, my deryf. Never let me heaf 
of them Irom you. You will have a sefvice, I 
hope, in a few years, and you ‘ryust try to make 
^ourself fit to live witl^a different Sort.of people 
from tljpsc you will find in the workhouse.’^ 

Mrs. Bell, w ho had eftme back in time tp hear 
the last few words, begarf to tell all had 
heard about the pleasant kind of life people 
nifght lead in a workhouse i4 chose ; but 
lier cousin cut her short by bidding the children 
lake leave at once. 

Few events wrung lears from this stoul-hcarted 
woman ; but she kept h^r apror? to Tier eyes the 
whole way home, and could iot speak to any 
body all day. 


Chapter IL 
AN INTERIOR/ 

Miss Burke had gone into the country th^f 
morning afier the fire, and remained some weeks. 
When* she returned, she inquired of her brother 
whaUiad become of the family who had beeft 
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buxnt out. She Was an occasional yisitor at the 
workhouse school, and besides knew some of 
the elderljj pahpe^s, and went to sec them now 
and then. Her visits were made as disagreeable 

possible by the matron, who hated spies, as 
she declared, and had ^^ood reasons for doing so ; 
many practices going forward under her manage- 
ment which would not bear inspection. She was^ 
sometimes* politic enough ito keep out of sight, 
when she was aware that something wroiig had 
already met the lady^’s eye ; but she more fre- 
quently^confronted her near the entrance with 
such incivilitjr as might, she hoped, drive 
away without ha^ilig seen anything. The mas- 
ter was an inddiSnt, easy man, much afraid of 
tlie more disorderly paupers,, and yet more of his 
wife. He sqj^om appej^red to strangers till called 
for ; but was tlVeiv quite disposed to make the 
best of everything, and to agree in all opinions 
that were offered. There was little more use, 
though less inconvenience, in pointing out 
abuses hnd suggesting remedies to*^him than to 
his wife; yet Mr. Burke and his sister conscien- 
tiously persevered in doing this, — the gentleman 
from the lights he obtained in his office of 
surgeon to the WQrkhouse infirmary, and the 
lady, from her brother’s teports and her dWn 
^observatiorls. 

Miss Burke’s. first inquirj^ at the workhouse 
^ate was for nurse Rudrum. The porter’s office 
consisted merely in opening the gate ; so that 
\^en the lady had entered the court, she had to 
make further search. The court was Iiaif-fd^ of 
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yet ^wo wonjen were washing dirty linen 
at the pump in the midst. Several men were 
seated cutting pegs for the tilers ^ilid ^loemakers, 
and others patcliing shoes for their fellow- 
paupers ; while several women stood round wi^i 
their knitting, laughing 4oud ; and son^e of the 
younger ones venturing u])o.n a few .practical 
jokes more coarse than amusing. At a little 
distance, sat two youTig women shellirtg peas for 
a grarUl corporation .dinner that was to take 
place the next day, and^ beside Iheni istood a 
little girl whose business was apparently to clean 
a^spit on whicli she was leanipgi^^but who was 
fully occupied in listening fo the contjersation 
which went on over the })ea-ba8*ket. This group 
looking the least formidable, Miss Burke ap- 
proached to make lier^ inquiry. Being unper- 
ceived, the conversation was. carried on in the 
same loud tone till she came quite near, when 
one of the young wom^ exclaimed, 

“ I don’t want to hear any more abojit it. I 
wonder you ffad the heart to do it.’' 

“ To do wjiat?” asked Miss Burke. “ Some- 
thing that you do nbt look ashamed of,” she 
continued, turning to the first speaker. 

“ Lord, no,” said the girl with a bold stare. 
“ ft is only that a ySung mistrjesJ mine, tha^ 
died and left a child a week old, bade me see 
that it was taken care of till her husband can^ 
back, who,was gone abroad ; and I could not be 
troubled with the little thing, so I took it direct 
to the Foundling Hospital ; and I beard that tke 
fatl^r came home soon after, and the people at 

c 3 
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tlie^hospital could not the lerst tell which was his 
child, or whether it was one that liacl died. I 
kept out of, the Wiry, for 1 could ncii have helped 
them, and should only have got abused ; for 
they say the young man was like one gone mad.’* 
“ Aivl was it out of your own head that you 
took the- child there, or who mentioned the hos- 
pital to you ? ’f 

“ I knew enough abouf it myself,'** said the 
woman with a meaning laugh, “ to manSge the 
thing without asking any body. It is a fine place, 
that Fouiidling Hospital, as I have good reason 
to say.’* 

“ Pray find Jjje matron,** said Miss Burke 
to the little spit-cleaner, who was listening with 
open mouth ; “ and ask wiiether Miss Burke 
can be admitted to see* nurse Rudrum. I think,’* 
she continued, when the little girl was out of 
hearing, “ you. might choose your conversation 
better in children’s company.*’ 

“ An(l in other people’s compapy too,” said 
the other sheller of peas. “ I’ve not been used 
to such a place as this, and I can’t bear it.” 

“ you’ll soon get used fo it, Susan, my love,” 
replied the bold one. 

“ Where do you 'come fjom, Susan, and why 
.are you here ii'quired Miss Burke, 

With many blushes, Susan told that she was a 
servant out of place, without friends and with no 
one to give her a character, her last master and 
mistress .having gone off in debt and left lier to 
br suspected of knowing of their frauds, though 
she had been so ignorant of them as not to nave 
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attempted tQ secure; her own wages. It wjw a 
hard case, and she did not know Jiow to help 
herself; but •she would submit uf a^y drudgery 
to got out of tlie workhouse. 

“And wlio are you?” said the lady to t|je 
other. “ Are you a scrvfint out of plac^ too ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And without a character ? 

“ 0 yes, quite,” s5id the woman wttli a laugh. 
“ It well for me tlyit there are some places 
wliere characters don't signify so much* as the 
parson tells us. Susan and I are on^e same 
Noting here.” 

Susan rose in an agonf, and by^misttike 
emptied tlie shelled peas in limr lap among the 
husks. 

“ There! never njin(\ picking them out again,” 
said the other. “ If I takei such a trouble, it 
shall be for my own supper* when the rest are 
done.” 

“ So you really think,” said Miss Burke, 
“ that you and Susan are on the same footing 
because you.live under the same roof and sit on 
the same seat? I Rope Susan will soon find 
lliat you are mistaken.” 

At this moment appealed Mrs. Wilkes the 
matron, shouting so that al^ Ae jard migl^f 
hear. ^ 

“ Is it nurse Rudrum you want? She is qpt 
of her miad and not in a state for prayer. Gen- 
tlefolks are enough to send poor people out of 
their minds with praying and preaching.” 
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SLI am not going either ^to pray, or preach,’* 
replied Miss^urke; “ and you well know that 
it is some year^.svace nurse lludrutn was in her 
right mind. I only ask the way to her.’* 

,, “ Yonder lies your way, madam. Only take 
care of tjie other mad people, that’s all.” 

Surprijied and vexed to ])erceive Miss Binke 
persevering in, her purpose, notwithstanding this, 
terrifying Warning, she confinued, 

“ Remember, if you iJease, that the doctors 
don’t allow their patients to be made methodists 
of ; though God knows how many are sent here 
by the metlio(,list^. ’^"oil’ll please to take it all 
upon yourself, ma’am.” 

Miss Burke, not seeing how all this concerned 
herself and nurse Eudrum; who were about 
equally far frorn^ methodism, pursued her way, 
as well as she could guess, to the right ward. — 
She could not easily miss it when once within 
hearing of nurse RudrumJ^ never-ceasing voice, 
or the tip tap of her ancient high-ljeeled shoes, 
which she was indulged in wearing, as it was a 
fancy not likely to spread. Nurse w^as employed 
as usual, pacing to and fro in the ward appro- 
priated to the harmless insane, knitting as fast as 
her well-practised fingers would go, and talking 
^bout Jupiter. 

“ Miss Burke, I declare,** pried she, as soon 
af^.her visitor appeared. “ You are welcome, as 
you always are — always very welcome ; but,** 
and she came nearer and looked very mystenous, 
you are come from them people at a distance, 
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I doubt. Now don't^deny it if you be. If fey 
have practised upon me, you didn’t know it ; so 
no need to deuy it, you know.”^^ 

“ J am come from Mr. Earle’s nurse ; and 
Mr. Earle sent his love to you, and hopes yoi^ 
will accept some tea and 8«gar ; imd the young 
ladies will come and see you when they ysit me, 
and in the meanwhile they have s#n^yoii a Sunday 

A di^zen curtseys, and “My duty to tliem, 
my duty and many thanks: and I dare say it is 
because they are so sorry ^out them ]ffi)ple at 
a jlistance that practise upon mj clc, without 
so much as shaking their head^.^ 

“ O, your ancle 1 I was t(f lisk particularly 
how your ancle is. Xon seem able to walk pretty 
briskly,” 

“ That’s to disappoint ’em, jdu see,” and she 
laughed knowingly. “ 1 oTily tell yoiiy you 
know, so you’ll be quiet. They can’t touch me 
anywhere else, because of Jupiter in my cradle.” 

“ What wa^ that, nurse?” 

“ O that was when they made me a watch- 
planet ; and h fine thiitg it was to keep me from 
harm, — all except my ancle, you see. It was 
Jupiter, you know ; and 1 fe^l it all over me now 
sometimes, — most in* my elbows.* It was only. 
Jupiter ; none of the rest of them. That was my 
mother’s doing ; fof Jupiter is the most religiou^ 
of all the planets.” 

And so she ran on till her visiter interrupted 
her with questions about some of her companiojjs 
in the ward. 
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Ay — a queer set for^me to, be amongst, 
a’n^t they ? That poor man ! Look at his sash 
and she ^ggVed while she showed how a poor 
idiot was fastenecT by a leathern belt to a ring in 
the wall “ He spins a good deal as it is ; but 
If he could walk about, he would do nothing, 
lie has no more sense than a child, and people 
of that sort are always for tramp, tramp, tramping 
from morning till night, UK it wearies one’s ears 
to hear them.* 

And nurse resumed her walk. When she 
returnefr-ito the same place, she went on, — 

“ If these l^ople could be made to hold th^,ir 
tongues^ they would be better company; but you 
never beard such’^a clatter; they won’t hear one 
speak. That girl sings tq her spinning-wheel 
the whole day long, and she has but one tune. 
They say I am 'growing deaf ; but I’m sure 1 
bear that song for* ever, as much when she is not 
singing as when she is. But do you think that 
I am growing deaf, really now ?’* 

Miss ’Burke could only say that* when people 
got to nurse’s age, and so on. 

“ Well now, ’tis only because of Jupiter,— 
listening as a watch-planet should, you know. 
You should have heard his music last night ; — 
that that I usol to sing to the little Earles, when 
’master CliArles >Va8 afraid to go to bed alone 
because of the ghost-story I told him ; and I put 
Ifim to bed in Miss Emma’s room for^once, and 
nobody knew : so don t tell my mistress, for she 
n^ver forgave such a thing.’* 

Miss Burke smiled and sighed; for this master 
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Charles was. now a. man of forty, and Mrs. 
Earle had been in her j^rave nearly twenty years. 
As the visHe? was about Te^ve, nurse 

laid her hand on tlie lady’s arm, drew up her 
tight little person to its best advantage, am] 
gravely said, 

“ One thing more, Miss ]Burke. You will 
^ive me leave to ask why 1 anifle^ained in this 
place, among idiots afld dolts that ar^ no com- 
])anions for me ? Tliis^is a poor reward for my 
long service, and so you mj|y tell Mr. Earle.” 

“ We hoped you had everything conTfortable, 
nyrse. You always seem in good^^yjirits.'* 

“ Comfortable ! You mean as to tpa and 
sugar and shawls ; but what *i? that compared 
with the compjfny L keep ? The Earles don’t 
know what they miss by^what they do. Many a 
lime I would go and see theny and carry them a 
piece of gingerbread, if I w^astiot prevented.” 

“ Well, nurse, you s]iall come and see them 
at our house by and by. In the meanwhile, — 
you know th^ boys in the yard are very rude, 
and they are too apt to teaze old people. We 
think you are more comfortable out of their 
way.'’ 

Nurse still looked haughty, and dissatisfied. 

Besides,” conlintied Miss Bthrke, “ watch- ^ 
planets are not common, you *know* and who 
knows how they might be treated in the world ? ” 

“ True, ^ true, true,” cried the delighted old 
woman. “ There are but two in the world 
besides me, and they are at Canterbury, whe^iO 
my mother lived nurse twenty years. 'Tis onl , 
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tl^em that Btufly the stars that bow before watch- 
planets. Well! we shall all study the stars up 
above, and Mfen will be the time, for us watch- 
planets.” * * 

So saying, nurse Rudrum returned to the track 
'^he had worn in the floor, and Miss Burke heard 
the wefi known pit pat all the way down stairs. 

The lady no\y turned into the school, where 
she was equally welcome to mistress and scholars^!, 
especially after an absence of some duration, as 
now. .. The mistress, Mrk Mott, was not exactly 
the pei%)im the ladies Vould have appointed to the 
office, if the ^choice had been left to them ; bpt, 
all things cohsic^r«J, the appointment might have 
been worse filled# Mrs. Mott, a starched, griin- 
looking personage, had kept a dame school in a 
village for many years, during wliich time she 
had acquired a very high ojnnion of herself and 
her modes of tuition ; — an opinion wliich she 
continued to instil into the guardians of the poor, 
by whom she ap|>ointed to her present 
office ; «their choice being also aided by the con- 
sideration that Mrs. Mott must have parish as- 
sistance at all events, and«might as*well do some- 
thing in exchange for it. The ladies who inte- 
rested themselves about the children, seeing that 
the choice lay^between having no school all 
‘-and having Mrs,*Mott for a schoolmistress, m^de 
the best of the latter alternative. 

When the lady entered, Mrs. Mott was doing 
what she rather prided herself upon, — carrying 
on two affairs at once. She was fixing work for 
ihe girls, — plying her needle as fast as possible 
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-*and leading a hymn whicli the children spg 
after her, knheling 5u their benches, with tlieir 
hands chispecj before them, and efei'y little body 
rocking from side to side to mark the time. 
When it was over, and tlie children scrambled 
down into their scats, auiyvcrsal grin of pleasure 
greeted Miss Burke from her old acquaintance, 
and a stare of wonder from tUc^new comers who 
•yet knew her only by reputation* Mrs. Mott, 
meanwhile, went on drawing out her thread most 
indefatigably, and muilnuring as if under, some 
emotion. 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Mott. is some time 
ahice I saw you last,” 

“Time, madam! Ay: tim»«is given, time is 
given where alkelse is given. 'Tis ours to seize 
it ere it flies.” 

“ How are your famHy, Mrsr Molt? I hope 
your sons are doing better.” 

“ Son, madam, son I I suppose you don’t 
know that the Lord hai^ made choice of Jack?” 

Miss Burlie was much concerned ; aftd tried 
to hear the story notwithstanding a hubbub at 
the bottom o^ the school, which at length roused 
the teacher’s wrath. 

“ Tommy bit Jemmy,” was tha. reply of twenty 
littje voices to the inquiry of what the matter. 

“ Tommy is a bad boy and must ho» punished,’^ 
was the verdict ; and the sentence speedily fol- 
lowed. “ We are going to prayers, and I will 
have no dftturbance while prayers are going on ; 
but I will have justice. So, as soon as prayers 

D 
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aft over, Jemmy eliall bite Tommy m whatever 
part he chooses.’* 

Miss Bp rke, considered how sl>e miglit best 
interfere with the process without setting aside 
^le mistress’s authority. She waited till prayers 
were over, and then calfed the two boys before her. 
She represented to the sobbing culprit tlic enor- 
mityof biting burian flesh, and then asked Jemmy ^ 
if he had £fny urgent desirCHo bite Tommy. 

“ 1 don’t want to bite him, unless Tm bid,” 
was tl>e reply. 

“ Vei^y well ; then, suppose you forgive him 
instead. Thk will make him very careful not to 
hurt you another thne. Will it not, Tommy ?*' 

Tommy agreeb; and words instead of wounds 
were exchanged. 

The next inquiry was for the Bridgemans, 
Ned was called ’opt of the ranks of departing 
schoolboys, and Jane was sent for, being de- 
tained from school this day to help to prepare for 
the corporation dinner. On her appearance, she 
was recbgnized as the cleaner of stpits, Who had 
listened so eagerly to the praises of the Foundling 
Hospital. Miss Burke tdd them ^how she had 
lieard of their circumstances, and her intention 
to visit them from tipie to time. She asked them 
if they were h»ppy. * 

‘ ** Yes, trtk’am,^ replied Jane, readily ; ** a deal 
happier than we thought.” * 

^ Ned, however, only bit his lip to keen back bis 
tears. Miss Burke framed her speech to suit both. 
You know,” she said, “ that we all consider 
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tlmt you are^ljere only for a time, and we lru»t a 
sliort time. It has jdcased God to take from you 
your natural. protectors an<l t^agiters^; and chil- 
dren like you must be taken care of, and taught, 
before you can find a way in the world. But, if 
you choose, you may so^n make yourselves nt 
for a better and a happier jilace than this ; and 
the more cheerfully you set it, ^ed, the 

%nore quickly you wirf learn. You, Jane, should 
seek out the more sober and quiet young women 
to talk to, instead of listening to the -foolish 
gossi]) tliat goes on in tRe yard. Ikife Susan 
bj3en kind to youV\ 

“ She always keeps by herself vvhen .she can, 
ma’am 

“ She will he kinej to you, however, I am sure, 
if you deserve it ) and I believe she can teach you 
many things you will like to 

In order to unloose Ned^ tongue, tlie lady 
made several inquiries about their comforts. 
They had nothing to complain of but that they 
did not like* milk-broth, which composed their 
dinner twice a week, and that the workhouse 
dress was v5ry hot and heavy. The first evil 
could not be helped — the other seemed very rea- 
sonable ; and Miss Burke determined to urge an 
ol^ection to it through her brother, as it ap- 
peared that a thick woollen dffess w^s the mo^ 
liable to dirt of artiy that could be fixed upon, 
and the most unseemly when worn into hole? ; 
besides tins, the children were exposed to coidvS 
from the temptation to throw off the dress when 
heated, and from exchanging it fur their own 
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old'clothes on Sundays and holidays. Jane had, 
as her brother ^declared, been scarcely ever with- 
out colds ?in('e» sVe entered tlie workhouse, as 
cousin Marshall had been kind enough to ])ro- 
V(*Kle her with a cornydete suit on licr entrance, 
vvliich Jane was fond of wearing whenever slie 
went to church, or to the gardens, or 

“ To the gjirdins ! Wliat gardens ?” 

The public tea-gardens,' where tlie girls and 
boys were treated very often on Sundays, some- 
times under guidance, ^and sometimes without any. 
Jane was Very eloquent in describing these frolics, 
and others wij\ch took place witliin the walls. 

Miss ilBurke had^ittlc hope of counteracting 
such influences a^ these by an occasional visit; 
but she now said what she.thoifght most likely 
to impress the mind, of the poor girl, and then 
proceeded to find S^^tsan, in order to recommend 
Jane to her care. ‘ She was ghad to see Wilkes, 
the master, unaccompanied by his wife, and con- 
versing with a gentleman whom she knew to be 
one of tJie visitors. Before slie rc^ached them, 
she perceived that Ned was following her with a 
wistful look. 

** Have you any thing more to say to me ?” 
she inquireef, 

“ Only, ma’am, that perTlaps you may know 
when we inRy gef out. 1 should like to see the 
tyne when we shall get out.” 

“ I wish I could tell you, my dear hoy ; but I 
can only guess, like you. I guess it will be when 
Jane is fit for service, and you for labour in the 
fields or elsewliere.” 
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I can labour now,” said the boy, briglitenijijr. 
“ If they woTild try Sie, I am sure 1 could dig all 
day. ” 

“ Be patient, Ned ; and then, if you turn out 
a clover workman when the right time come|, 
who knows but you rna^ not only keep out of 
the workhouse yourself, but prevent somebody 
else from coining in ’ ' 

Ned smiled, pulled his forelock, -and went 
away cliecrcd. 

Mr. Nugent, the visilor, met Miss Burke with 
an observation on the inl}>rovement «f work- 
houses which rendered them accessible to female 
benevolence ; whereas the^ wSre onc^ places 
where no lady could set her feOt. Miss Burke 
gravely replied ^hat Uiere was much yet for bene- 
volence to do. The necessary evils of a work- 
house were bad enough*; and^if was afflicting to 
see them needlessly aggravated, — to see poverty 
and indigence confounded, and blameless and 
culpable indigence, temporary distress, and per- 
manent destitwtion, all mixed up togetlTer, and 
placed under the same treatment. These distinc- 
tions were softievvhat t«o nice for the gentiemaif s 
perceptions ; at least, while announced in ab- 
stract terms. He stood in an attitude of per- 
ple#ted attention, while Wilkes «sked whether 
blie would have the paupers •live tii separate* 
dwellings. 

Miss Burke observed that the evil began out 
of the worTvhouse ; and tiiat the want of proper 
distinctions there made classification in 
house an imperative duty, 
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We are too apt,” slie s^d, “ to regard all tlic 
poor alike, and to speak of them as one (;lass, 
whether op not ,|hey arc dependent ; that is, 
whether they arc indigent or only poor. TIicrj 
must always be poor in every society ; tliat is, 
persons who can live Uy their industry, but have 
nothing^ beforehand. But that there sliould be 
able-bodied jn^jgent, that is, capable persons 
w’ho cannot support thembelves, is a disgrace to 
every society, and ought to be so far regarded 
as such as to make us very careful how we con- 
found th<* poor and tnc indigent.” 

“I assure, you, ma’am, said AVilkes, “it 
grieves jnc very to see honest working 

men, or sober s^^»^ants out of place, come here 
to be mixed up with rogues. and Vagabonds.” 

“ But they are all indigent alike,” observed 
Mr. Nugent, “ or ;your honest labourers would 
not have to come here.” 

“All indigent certainly, sir; but not all alike. 
We have had cottagers here for a time, after 
losing tows and pigs by accident ; and even 
little farmers after a fire on their premises ; and 
labourers, when many hundreds were turned off 
at once from the public works. Now, this sort 
of indigence is very different from that which 
springs out of*rice.’^ 

“ I*t seertis to tne,” said Miss Burke, “ that as 
wide a distinction ought tef be made between 
femporary and lasting indigence, and between 
innocent and guilty indigence, within the work- 
h,9use, as between poverty and indigence out of 
it ; and as the numbers are, I believe, very un- 
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equal, I slioijd might easily be done. * I 

suppose, Mr. Wilkes, those who ^g[uire perma- 
ueut supportf the invalids a^jd .the J,horoughly 
depraved, are few in comparison with those who 
come in and go out again after a time.*' 

Very few indeed, wa'am. Mr. Nugent 
knows that our numbers are for ever^varying. 
One year we may have severe hundred in the 
liouse, and another )%ar not so much as three 
hundred. It seems t^ me the surest way of 
making the industrious into vagabonds, amd the 
sober into rogues, to mix tliem all up together ; 
ty say nothing of the corruption to ^he cliildren.’* 

“ I heard the other dayf^ said Mr. ^ugent, 
“ that few of the children who ftifve been brought 
up here turn ofit well. But it can’t be helped, 
madam. The plan of out-deor pay must have 
its limits, and our buikfing rfew house for the 
moral or immoral, is out of the question in the 
present state of the funds. The rate has in- 
creased fearfully of late, as your brother will tell 
you. I confess I do not see what is to ^become 
of the system altogether, if we go on as we have 
been doing for the la?t five years.” 

Miss Burke observed that she was far from 
wishing to urge any new expenses. She rather 
beheved that much ^noney would be saved by 
enabling the industrious to pursue th%ir employ* 
ments undisturbed* and by keeping the young 
and well-(Jisposed out of the contagion of baa 
example. She pointed out the case of Susan as 
one of great hardship, and that of little Jaye 
as one of much danger. Wilkes confirmed the 
fact of Susan being a good girl> ^ 
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qualified servant, and tokl that the other woman 
had been discharged from various services for 
theft and 9ther, ci;imes. 

Mr. Nugent, who, in the midst of his talk 
^bout improvement, disliked trouble and innova- 
tion, related that an attempt at classification had 
once been made by building a wall across the 
yard, to sepaptfj the men and women ; but that 
the wall had been pulled down in a riot of tlnV 
paupers, after which it was considered too for- 
midable an undertaking to rebuild it. 

Miss Gurke thought, on her way home, that 
classification vmust begin among the guardians oi 
the pogr, before JAuch reformation could be 
looked for. The intrepid and active among 
the gentlemen, if separated from the fearful 
and indolent, might carry the day against the 
ill-conducted paupers; but such a result was 
scarcely to be hoped while the termagant Mrs. 
Wilkes monopolized all authority within the 
walls, and the majority of the guardians insisted 
on the^ let-alone plan of policy being pursued ; 
a plan under which everything was let alone but 
the rates, which increased* formidably from year 
to year. 


XJhapter hi. 

TEA AND TALK. 

Ma. Buhkb came in earlier than usual this even- 
ing, the first time since his sister’s return that he 
could enjoy her society in peace. When he ar- 
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rived wet and^hilly frgm a stormy ride, and fontid 
a little fire, just enough for a rainy E^ijimer’s even- 
ing, burning brightly in the gi^t«, thg tea appa- 
ratus prepared, his slippers set ready, his study 
gown awaiting him, and a pile of new medicaj 
books laid within reach, as if to offer l)im the 
choice of reading br convei;sation, lift wished 
within himself that Louisa would Igave hom^ no 
more till he was married, if that lime should ever 
come. This wish was ^)ardonable ; for he was, 
to use his own expr#*ssion,^so accustomed’to be 
spoiled by his sisler that he scarcely kflew what 
cc^nfort was while she was away^ 

“ Any notes or messages f8r me, Louiaa ?” he 
inquired, before resigning himse*lf to his domestic 
luxuries. 

“Alas, yes!” she replied, lianding him two 
or three from their appointed n^ceptacle. 

“ These will all do to-morro5v,” he cried ; “ so 
make tea while I change my coat a direction 
which was gladly obeyed. On liis retjim he 
flung the books on a distant table, stretched 
himself out w^h feet on fender, coaxed his dog 
vvitli one hand, and stirred his steaming cup with 
the other. 

“ I wish I were a clergyman,” were his first 
worfls. 

“ To have parsonage comforts without getting 
wet through in earning them, I suppose,” saict 
Louisa, laughing. 

“You are far from the mark, Louisa.” 

Louisa made many guesses, all wrong, about 
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capricious patients, provoking consulting physi- 
cians, unppcj bills, jealous competitors, and 
Other causps o£ annoyance. 

No, no, dear. It is a deeper matter tlian 
fny of these. The greatest question now moving 
in the world is^ * Whajt is charity V 

“ Alap, yes ! And who can answer it? John- 
son gave a (jefipient answer, and Paley a wrong 
one ; and^’who can wonder that multitudes make 
mistakes after them V* 

“ A clergyman, Louisa, a wise clergyman who 
discerns ‘iimes and seasons, may set many right ; 
and God kn^s how many need it ! He will not 
follow vp a text froftl Paul with a definition from 
Johnson and ah* exhortation from Paley. He 
will not suppose because chjftity once meant 
alms-giving, that it means it still ; or that a 
kind-hearted must be right in thinking 
kindness of hearPall-sufficient, whether its mani- 
festation be injurious or beneficial. He will not 
recommend keeping the heart soft by giving 
green gooseberries to a griped •child, — as he 
might fairly do if he carried out Paley’s prin- 
ciple to its extent.” 

A professional illustration,’* replied Louisa. 
You want me to carry it on unto the better 
^ charity of giving the child* bitter medicine. ■But, 
brother, let the clergyman preach as wisely and 
^benignantly as he may, why should you errvy 
him? Cannot you, do not you,, preach as 
eloquently by example V* 

** That is the very thing,** replied her brother. 
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** I am afraid my example preaches against T»y 
principles. — (5, dear, if it was but as easy to 
know how to right as to do jt I’ 

What can have wounded your conscience 
to-day?” replied Louisa. “ You are generally 
as ready in applying principles as decided in 
acting upon them. -What cai^ have placed you 
in a new position since morning^” 

“ Nothing : but myeye% are more opened to 
that in which I already stood ; and really, 
Louisa, it is a very questionable one. I will 
tell you. — I am a medicSl officer various 
charities which would be good benevolent 
infention and careful management *could make 
them so, but of the tendency which 1 think 
very ill. The question is, whether I am not 
doing more harm than good by officiating at the 
Dispensary and Lying-in H^sfital, while it is 
clear to me that the absence ef these charities 
would be an absence of evil to society V* 

“ You must remember, brother, that your 
secession woufd have no other effect than*to put 
another medical officer in your place* I am 
afraid you are* not yelTof consequence enough,** 
laughing, “ to show that these institutions must 
stand or fall with you.** 

“•That argument oT yours, Louisa, has done 
long and good service to many h bad* cause** I 
can allow it no moi% weight with me than witl^ 
a disconter^ted Catholic in good old Luther’s 
days. No : my plea to my own doubts has 
hitherto been that my office gave me the oppoib 
tunity of promoting my own views both among 
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think I may do so much more effectually by 
resigning my ^office in those charities which I 
consider to be doing barm, openly stating my 
jreaaons, of course/’ 

Have you long mieditated this, brother V* 

“ Yes, for several months ; but a particular 
circumstance has roused my attention to-day. 
These anniversary timesi always disgust me,. - 
tliese stated periods for lauding the benevolent 
and exhibiting the benerited. I am sure the an- 
nual dinner would ^ be better attended by the 
subscribers ^o the Dispensary, for instance, if 
the custom bf parading round the room as many 
of the patiently as could be got hold of were dis- 
con^nued. But it is the matter of fact of the 
Beport, and the way in which it is viewed by 
the patrons, that has startled me tQ--3ay. I was 
referred to, as usual, by the secretary and one 
or two more for information respecting certain 
classes of patients, and I was shown the Report 
which** is to be read after dinner to-morrow. 
You will sciurcely guess what is the principal 
topic of congratulation ii¥ it.” 

^♦|That Lord B takes the chair to-morrow, 

perhaps ? Now, do not look angry, but let me 
guess again*# That the ssubicriptionB hava in- 
creased 

^ “ Aim in an opposite direction, and you will 

"bit 

That the funds are insufficient i Can thig 

)^i%r 

♦•Just so. The number of patients has in- 
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creased so much, that a further appeal is maie 
to the public behafF of this admirable charity, 
which has this year relieved just* double the 
number it relieved ten years ago.*^ 

“ I thought,’* said Louisa, “ that its primar]^ 
recommendation, ten years ago, was that it was 
to lessen the amount of sickness among the 
poor.” 

“ True,” replied her#brotlier ; ^nd#upon this 
understanding many subscribed who are now 
rejoicing over the num5er3 of the sick. IS the 
plague were to visit us, lliey might #see the 
matter in its right light. They wowld scarcely 
rejoice that five hundred m<»e vfer^ brought to 
the pest-house daily.” 

“ But how qpmes the increase ? ” inquired 
Louisa. “ I understand it in the case of the 
Lying-iu Charity, which* seems to me tlie worst 
in existence, except perhaps foundling hospitals ; 
but this is different — ” 

“ From all Other institutions, it is to be 
hoped,” interrupted her brother. “ If is dread- 
ful to see the numbers of poor women disap- 
pointed of a reception «at the last moment, and 
totally unprovided. The more are admitte4|:the 
more are thus disappointed ; and those who are 
relieved quit the hospital in a* miscyrable state of 
destitution.” 

“ Probably, brother. What else could be 
expected under so direct a bounty on improvi'- 
dence-^undftr so high a premium on population ? 
But how do you imagine the number of sick in- 
creases so fast ? Are f<m Dispensary patients 
8 B 
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ki^ dtNi pD|(l|rlion to the general increase of 
nttHiber# 4^ ^flace V* 

Alas, nJi i ^ They are much more numerous. 
Not only do numbers increase very rapidly ; but 
their increasing beyond the means of com- 
icaiabk subsistence* tbe people are subject to a 
multitude of diseases arising /rom hardship alone. 
It would make your heart ache if I were to tell 
you how Jarge' a proportion of my Dispensar/ 
plUients are children born puny from the desti- 
tution. of their parents, o/ weakly boys and girls, 
stunted k*y ba4 nursing* or women who want rest 
aud \lirftrinth ^ore than medicine, m men whom 
I can never luatil they are provided wifh 
better food/' 

How you must wish sometimes that your 
surgery was stocked with coals and butcher's 
insat!" 

if h were, Louisa, the evil would only be 
inereased, provided this sort of medicine were 
gieWit gratis, like my drugs. V'^There is harm 
enougitdotie by the pi^r taking for granted that 
they are to be supplied with medicine and advice 
gtMlis aU their lives : l^e evil is inbreasing every 
di^ tfiek looking on assistance in child-birth 
at Ihiir dm ; atA if they learn to expect food 
alA warmth iis like misery wiR be 

•♦‘Bin what can we do,*b«other? Distress 
iMlts : Wo itnmediate remedy is in the hands of 
lio themadves. What can be done f ' 

art diflfeml^ Louisa, which dog the 
Ml If lA bad instttnAo&ii^We most do this. 
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We must make tke best of a vast amount $i 
present misefy, thankful that we see at length 
the error of having caused it. We'rflust ateadily 
refuse to incre'ase it, imd emploV all tRe energies 
of thinking heads and benevolent hearts in pre# 
venting its recurrence, ^d shortening to ibS 
utmost its duration^ Here is ample scope foic 
all the tenderness of sensibifily which Moralists 
^ould encourage, and#for all tllfe which 

can alone convert thaX tenderness into true 
charity.** ^ 

“ What should be our firSI stepi^.bi'otl^r r 
“ To ascertain clearly the p^^bkm which w® 
atfe to solve. The grand q^estibn *seems to me 
to be this — How to reduce the^number of ike 
indv^ent ? which inclujJes, of course, the question, 
How to prevent the poor becoming indigenti’’ 

“ If this had been the* problem originally pro- 
posed, brother, there Would have been little indi- 
gence now : but formerly people locdied no 
farther than the immediate relief of distress* and 
thought the reality of the misery a silfhcient 
warrant for alms -giving.” 

“ And whafis the onnsequence, Louisa? Jusl 
this : that the funds raised for the relief of .pau^ 
perism in this country exceed .tlreefold tlie totid 
revenues of Sweden.«;aind Benmaidt* Ayi OWf 
charitable fund exceeds the whole fevenuaof* 
Spain ; and yet distress is more prorideiil than 
ever, and goes on to increase every year* 'Rwr 
failure of British benevolence, vast as It is hi 
amount, has hitherto been complete; and idl 
want of right direction/^ 

£ 2 
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Well, brother, how would you direct it? 
How would^ set about lessening the number 
of the ind\g€nt,f\ 

I would aim at two dbjects : increasing the 
Jund on which labourers subsist, and proportion- 
ing their numbers to this fund. — For the first of 
these purposes, not only should the usual means 
of increasing capital be actively plied, but the 
immense ^amount which os now unproductive!*/ 
consumed by the indigent should be applied to 
purposes of production/ This cannot be done 
suddenlju; but it rfiiould be done intrepidly, 
steadily, an^ at a gradually increasing rate. 
This w^uld ha\^ thsi* effect, at the same time, \)f 
fulfilling the cfther important object, — that of 
limiting the number of copsumeus to a due pro- 
portion to the fund on which they subsist.” 

“ You would gradually abolish all charitable 
institutions then— — O no ! not all. There are 
some that neither lessen capital nor increase 
population. You would let such remain.*’ 

** There are some which I would extend as 
vigorously and perseveringly as possible ; viz., 
all which have the enlightenment 'of the people 
for their object. Schools should be multiplied 
and improved without any other limit than the 
number and capabilities of %he people.” 

‘^Whati" all*Scbools? Schools where main- 
tenance is given as well as education V ’ 

The maintenance part of the plan should be 
dropped, and the instruction remain.’' 

^ But, brother, if one great evil of gratuitous 
assistaoce is that the poor become dependent 
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upon a false support, does not this apply in tjje 
case of a graflluitous (!ducation V* 

“ The time will come, I trust, Xbuisa, when, 
the poorer cfasses will provide wTioIiy for them- 
selves and their families ; but at present we must 
be content with making them provide what fb 
essential to existeivie. to, enable them to do 
this, they must he educated ; and as edtication is 
Ipot essential to existence, we r^ay^fayrly offer it 
gratis till they have learned to consider it indis- 
pensable. Even now, f would have all those pay 
something for the education of theij children 
who can ; but let all be educated, jvhether they 
[fay or not.” 

“ The blind, and the deaf .and dumb, I sup- 
pose, among others 

“ Yes ; and in these cases I would allow of 
maintenance also, since the unproductive con- 
sumption of capital in these c^ses is so small as 
to be imperceptible, and such relief does not act 
as a premium upon population. A man will 
scarcely be in any degree induced to marry by 
the prospect of his blind or deaf children being 
taken off his*hand8, as the chances are ten thou- 
sand to one against any of his offspring being 
thus infirm. Such relief shbuld be given till 
thare are none to claim it.** * 

“ I heard the other day, brother, of a marjia^ 
taking place between a blind man and woman in 
the asylum at X—.** ^ 

“ Indeed! If anything could make me put 
these institutions on my proscribed list, it woidd 
be such a fact as that. The man could play the 

£ S 
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ocgan, and the woman knit, and make sash-line, 
I suppose'?" ^ 

“ Just sd; and they could eaph do several 
other things, but, of course, not those common 
offices which are essential to the rearing of a 
family. It struck me^. immediately as a crime 
against society. ^Vell — wiiat other charities 
should stand V* ^ 

“ What^veV else I resign, Louisa, I shaK' 
retain my office at the Casualty Hospital. I 
hope tjhis kind of relief will be dispensed with in 
a future ^e ; but tlfc people are not yet in a 
condition to provide against the fractures, wounds 
and bruises v^^hitfli bafill them in following their 
occupations. l<kis institution may rank with 
Blind Asylums.*' 

** And what do you. think of ^Ims-houses for 
the aged ?” 

“That they are. very bad things. Only con- 
sider the numbers of young people that marry 
under the expectation of getting their helpless 
parents ^'maintained by the public^ There are 
cases of peculiar hardship, through deprivation of 
natural protection, where 4he ag^l should be 
taken care of by the public. But the instances 
are very rare wheVe old people have no rela- 
tions ; and it sjioulcf’ be as universal a rule that 
worKing mwi slwuld support their parents, as 
that they should support theip children. If this 
Me were allowed, we migljt see some revival of 
that genial spirit of chanty and* social duty 
among the poor, whose extinction we are apt to 
mourn, without reflecting that we ourselves have 
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caused it by the injudicious direction of our o\^ifi 
benevolence.-*— Tliis feminds me ol the Bridge- 
mans. Mark how those })Oor ^children are dis- 
posed of. Two are taken care*af by cfistant rela- 
tions who have never in their lives accepted ch^ 
rity, except the schooling^ of their children, A 
nearer relation, whu has, to.jny knowledge, use- 
lessly consumed many a pound of the cliaritable 
^nd, sends the other t^vo to the workhouse.** 

“ A case very appropriate to what you have 
been paying, brother. • But how is poor Sally ? 
Can nothing save her sight!’* 

“ Nothing, 1 fear. I have already spoken of 
h«r case to several governor^f thft J?lind Asylum, 
where I hope she may be receiwd on flie first 
vacancy. The JMarshalls are too sensible, I am 
sure, not to see the advantage of getting her 
})laccd there; and it raffy be tlfe means of re- 
leasing one of the others from the workhouse.’* 

Louisa now related her morning’s adventures. 
Jler brother smiled as he warned her that she 
would, no deyubt, be pronounced an eccentric 
young woman by Mr. Nugent, and declared that 
he thought her in tha*w'ay to be admirably dis- 
ciplined, between the railings of Mrs. Wilkes, the 
rude wonder of the paupers, and the more refined 
spec^dations of thoaenvho had dififerent notions 
of charity from herself. 

Louisa considered that an important consti- 
tuent of charity was its capability of “ bearing 
all things.’** She blushed while she described to 
lier best friend the little trials she was exposec^ 
to in her attempts to do good. Abuse from. 
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h^gars she little regarded, as it was the portion 
of all who passed along tMe slreeCs of this ill- 
regulated cit^ without giving alms ; much harder 
tilings to luear* \fere the astonishment of her 
fellow-members of the school committee at her 
Infusing to sanction large gifts of clothing to the 
children ; the glances of tlie visitors of the soup 
and blai'jket charities, when she declined sub- 
scribing j^nd* yfelding her^^ services ; and, abov^ 
all, tbe observations of relatives whom she re- 
spected, and old friends whom she loved, on the 
hardness^of heart aniil laxity of princi})le shown 
by those wh« thought and acted as she did. 

“ Laxity 0i ije-inc^de exclaimed her brother. 
“ That is a sin^ylar charge to bring in such a 
case ; — as if less vigour ofjprinc\nle was required 
to reflect on the wisest, and to adopt unusual, 
methods of doing good' than to let kindly emo- 
tions run in the ruts of ancient institutions ! I 
should say that the vigour of principle is on your 
side.” 

“ Better make no decision about it, brother. 
It is not the province of charity to meddle with 
motives, whatever its real- province may be. — 
Bnt about your medical offices ; — it seems to me 
that you must resign them, thinking as you do.’* 

“And then^wbat'a hard«bearted, brutal fejiow 
’T shall be thought, ” said her brother, smiling. 

“ No, no : only an oddity. But the specu- 
lations upon you may prove good for the cause 
of charity.” 

“It shall be done, Louisa; and that as soon 
as we have determined on the best manner. I 
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Bliall give u|:^ the D^pensary and the Lying-i& 
Charity, and keep the Casualty ft 4 )spital. As 
for the Workhouse Infirmary—#— 

“ Ay ; I was wondering what you would say 
to that/* • 

“ I like it no better, Wt considerably w'orsc, 
than many others ; ‘but it sounds on a gdifferent 
footing, inasmuch as it is establisiied by law; 
a^d it seems to me tliitt I must follow bther me- 
thods of abolition than* that of withdrawing rny 
services. Tlierc is no place of appeal for* such 
an act, as there is in the case of^a ^luntary 
clyirity.” ^ 0 

“ Tiiere is little enough*n.hat is vokuitary in 
this case, to be sure, brother. *&uch complaints 
about the rate f]ft)ni tire payers 1 Such an asser- 
tion on the part of the i^oor of their right to a 
maintenance by the state ! Whence arises this 
right ?” 

“ I do not admit it,” replied her brother. 
“ Those who do admit it, differ respectyig its 
origin. Some*assert the right of every individual 
born into any ^lommunity to a maintenance from 
the state ; regarding tlie state and its members 
as holding the relation of parent and children. 
This seems to me alt^gether.*a fallacy; — ‘origi- 
nating in benevolent feelings, nt) doubt, but, 
supported only by a false analogy. ^The sftite 
cannot control the number of its members, nor* 
increase, at its will, the subsistence-fund ; and, 
therefore, if it be engaged to support all the mem- 
bers that might be born to it, it would engage 
for more than it might have the power to per^ 
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^Others, who admij this in the abstract, 
(,|3|ead for the|right of the indigent *bf Great Bri- 
tain to a maintenance from the state, on the 
ground o^ the disabilities to whicli the poor are 
^eculj^rly liable in this country, from the aristo- 
cratic nature of some /)f our institutions, the op- 
pressive amount of t^atien, and its pressure 
upon the lovyer ^classes. I admit a claim to relief 
here ; hii<; the relief should not be given, ev(?n 
could it be effectual, in the shape of an arbitrary 
institution like that of our pauper system. The 
only appropriate relfef is to be found in the re- 
moval of thb grievances complained of; in the 
modification^ of certrin of our institutions; in flie 
lightening, andt yet more, in the equalization of 
taxation. — Mark what a st^tc wc have arrived at 
from our mistaken recognition of this right to 
support ! ThoiSgb the subsistence- fund has in- 
creased at a rapid rate within a hundred years, 
through the improvements introduced by art and 
civilization, the poor-rate has, in that time, in- 
creases from five or six hundred thousand pounds 
a-year to upwards of eight millions !” 

Some say,’’ observed^ his sister, “ that it is 
not the recognition of the right which has caused 
the mischief, but the imperfect fulfilment of the 
original law. t Yoii know*better than I whether 
'*thi6 is 

^ “ It is clear,” replied hef brother, ‘‘ that nei- 

ther the letter nor the spirit of the original law 
wits adhered to ; but it is also clear that, in tliat 
,law, the state promised more than it could per- 
Did you ever read the famous clause of 
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the famous 43d of Elypabeth ? No ? There lie^ 
Blackstone. *I will show it you.** 

“ But first t^ll me wiiat states^tluj po^r were in 
when that act was passed.** 

“ For the credit of Elizabetli’s government, 
is certainly necessary to ^premise what you in- 
quire about. — From •the year 597, tliatjs, from 
Pope Gregory's time, litlies pai([ ty the clergy 
v^re expressly directed to be divided 'into four 
parts, as Blackstone here tells us, you see ; one 
part for the bisliops, one for the clergyman, in- 
cumbent, or parson ; one foi^repairing and keep- 
ing up the church ; and one for thejmaintenance 
ot the poor/* 

“But do the clergy pay a foifrth part of their 
tithes to tlie poefr ?’* • 

“ O no,'* replied her brother, laughing. That 
troublesome order was got riiof many hundred 
years ago ; and bo was the clause respecting the 
share of the bishops ; so that tithes became, in a 
short time, a very pretty consideration. Well ; 
though some fiotice of the poor was occasionally 
taken by the legislature, no complaints of their 
state made much noiSe till Henry VIII. sup- 
pressed the monasteries. These monasteries 
had supported crowds of idle poor, who were 
now* turned loose upon the counliy; and with 
them a multitude of vagabond mbnks,*wbo w^re 
a nuisance to the vfhole kingdom. It became 
necessary stop the roaming, begging, and 
thieving, which went on to the dismay and injury 
of all honest people ; and for this purpose, the* 
famous act ot Elizabeth was framed, Thit, 
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s4fttute enacts, ‘ That the churchwardens and 
overseers sha^l take order? from lime to time, 
(with the cSnsent of two or more justices,) for 
setting to*wort tlie children of all such whose 
parents shall not be thought able to keep and 
maintain their children^; and also for setting to 
work all such persons, married or unmarried, 
having rio means to maintain them, and using 
no ordinaxy 6r daily trade ^o get their living by#-.; 
and also to raise, by taxation, &c., a convenient 
stock pf flax, to set the pbor on work 5 and also 
competet|^ sums of feioney for and towards the 
necessary relief of the lame, impotent, old, blind, 
and sucli oth6r Amon^.thein, being poor and nbt 
able to* work.’ « You see how this is aimed at 
vagabonds as well as designed fq'* the impotent. 
Many a monkish bosom, no doubt, heaved a sigh 
at the mention of ‘ a convenient stock of flax/ ” 

“ Surely, brother,” said Louisa, “ the state 
promises by this act just what you said no state 
could fairly promise, without having the control 
of its numbers; it promises to support ail its 
indigent members,” 

“It does; and it pranises another thing 
equally impossible of fulfilment. Here is an en- 
gagement to find employment for all who would 
not or could npt procure it for themselves. N^vv, 
us the employment of labour must depend on the 
amount of the subsistence-fund, no law on earth 
•l*an enforce the employment of more labour than 
that fund can support.” 

“ Then this promise has not been fulfilled, I 
Bjjjpposef 
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“ Many attempts ^lave been made to fulfil 'ft, 
all of vvliich have had the effect of ^li verting in- 
dustry from Us natural chann^*l,.aiK]^ taking the 
occupation of the independent labourer out of 
his hands to put it into that of the pauper. Th^s 
is so ruinous an operation ,^h at the wonder is how 
the pauper system Mias ffiiltd to swaljpw up all 
our resources, and make us a naUioy of paupers.” 
• “ In which case,^^ observed Louisa, “ the 
stale would be found ip have engaged to main- 
tain itself in a pauper condition. What a bknder i 
Twenty-four millions of pSupers are 4>ound by 
law to maintain twenty-four millions of paupers 1” 
Tliis is the conditioTf*We ^lall infi^libly be 
brought to, Louisa, unless we tIkRe speedy means 
to stop ourselvts. We are rolling down faster 
and faster towards the gulf, and two of our 
three estates. Lords and C«m\nons, have de- 
clared that we shall soon be in*it ; — that in a few 
more years the profits of all kind of property 
will be absorbed by the increasing rates, and 
capital will iHerefore cease to be investerf ; land 
will be let ou| of cultivation, manufactures will 
be discontinued, commerce will cease, and the 
nation become a vast congregation of paupers.” 

“ Dreadful ! brother. D^w can we all go 
quidtly about our daily business witli such 
prospect before us 

” A large proportion of the nation knows, 
little about* the matter; some hope that fate, or 
Providence, or something will interfere to save 
US ; others think that it is no business of theirs^ 
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atul those whofe business itiis are af a loss wliat 
to do/’ I ' 

“ But liow long^has there been so much cause 
for alarm V* 

Only within a few years. Thanks to the 
ungracious mode of cxcfcuting the law, it effected 
less mischief during^ a century and a half than 
might liave fceea antici})ated. When persons 
could be refievecl only in tlfoir own parishes, am^ 
when that relief was given in a manner which 
expose‘d the applicant to a feeling of degradation 
among his sjeighbours, few asked relief who 
could by any^mo^ns subsist without it. Work- 
houses, too, wer^ regarded as odious places, and 
to the workhouse paupers must go, in those days, 
if out of employ ; and all who hdd any sense of 
comfort or decency delayed to the very last mo- 
ment classing thenrselvcs with paupers. So that, 
up to 1795, the state was less burdened with pau- 
perism than, from the b^d system it had adopted, 
it deserved.’^ 

“ What makes you fix that precise date 

** Because in that year a^change^took place in 
the administration of the poor-laws, which has 
altered the state of the country disastrously^ 
There was a scarcity that, season, and conse- 
quently musih difficulty with our paupers, among 
whom now appeared not oqly the helpless, but 
•able-bodied, industrious men, who could no longer 
maintain their families. It was mo'^t unfortu- 
nately agreed by the county magistrates, first 
Berkshire, and afterwards of other parts of 
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Uie iTiidclle and soutl^ of England/tliat such and 
sucli oLiglifc to be and should hencii forth be the 
weekly inconje of the Jabouaing p{ior; and a 
table was publislied, exliibiting the proportions of 
this income according to the size of families ami 
the j)rice of bread.” • 

“ But liow could*tbat nuAd the matter ex- 
claimed Louisa. “ These ma^]^stjates and the 
iiublic could not inertfase the quantit/of bread, 
and where was tlie us(^ then, of giving money ? 
It was merely taking bread jProm those who had 
earned it, to give it to those who hiyj ilbt.” 

Just so ; but these magistrates did not hap- 
pen to view the matter as •fou dp ; and *ve have 
great cause to rue their sliort-sightedness. — 
Mark how the system has worked ! — All labourers 
are given to understand, that tliey ought to have 
a gallon loaf of wheaten br«id weekly for each 
member of their families, and *one over ; that is, 
tliree loaves for two pcoJ)le, and eleven for ten. 
John comes and says that his wife a^d four 
children and himself must have seven loaves, 
costing lwelv§ shillir\gs ; but that he can earn 
only nine shillings. As a matter of course, three 
shillings are given him from the parisli.— Next 
comes Will. He £t wifd and six children, 
and*must have nine loaves, or fourteen shilling* 
and eightpence. Jle earns ten shillings, and 
receives the rest from the parish. Hal is a va-’ 
gabond whom no capitalist will admit within Ids 
gates. Work is out of the question ; but his 
family must be fed, and want eight loaves 
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tffe parish pajjfs him thirteenj sliillings anti eiglit- 
pence/' 

“ So thajt, in*fjfct/* observed Looisa, ‘‘eleven 
loaves are earned by these three families, and the 
tv/elve still deficient are taken from other earners. 
How very unjust! Row very rninous ! But 
does tliisddnd of m-ahagement still go on 

“ Universal ly<n the agricultural counties, with 
sucli slight variations as jfre introduced by local 
circumstances. — Great allowance must be made 
for the pressure of cyfficulties at the time when 
this syste*m ^vas adopted ; but the system itself is 
execrable, ho<<ve;^er well-meaning its authors. TJic 
industry^ of the ^ojver^classes has been half ruined 
by it. and their sense of independence almost 
annihilated. The public burdeAs have become 
well nigh overwhelming ; and the proportion of 
supply and demand in all the dej)artments of 
industry is so deranged that there is no saying 
when it can be rectified?’ 

“ It.is rather hard upon the poor,” observed 
Louisa, “ tliat we should complain of their impro- 
vidence when we bribe thepi to iU by promising 
subsistence at all events. Paupers will spend and 
marry faster than their betters as long as this 
system lasts.” 

i» It makes ope indignant to see it,” replied 
her brother. “ I am now attending an industrious 
young man, a shopkeeper, who has been at- 
tached for years, but will not marry «itill his cir- 
cumstances justify it. He has })aid more to the 
every year ; and half a dozen vagabond 
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paupers have marric|l in his pari^ during tl^e 
lime that he has been waiting.*' f 

“ All these things, brother, ^ring us round to 
the question, what are we to do 

“ You. must enlighten the children in your 
school, and all the poor y)U have any influence 
over, Louisa. As for me, -*11 is unnecessary to 
open my lips upon it to my country* patients, 
f^r 1 scKlom enter a Sjirmhousc *wiriiout hearing 
complaints of the system. But our towns are too 
quiet about tlic matter* General, calm, enlight- 
ened deliberation is required, and th^ without 
loss of time, — 1 am prepared wifli testimony 
respecting the increase of «6ickndfesfand mortality 
which accompanies the augmSntation of tlie 
poor-rate. Most haj'^y should I be to have tlie 
opportunity of delivering 

“Our wise men,’* said Louisa, must start 
afresh the old question, and* the nation must 
gather round them to be taught anew, ‘ fThat is 
Charity 


Cui^TER IV. 

PAUPER LIFE. 

No one could pass the gates of the workhouse 
on pay-day without seeing how much mwery 
existed among the claimants of out-door reltSf ; 

F 3 
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bftt few couldV-juess, witliouj following these ap- 
plicants to tl\erf homes, how much guilt attended, 
not only thpii* po> 4 erty, but the advancement of 
their claims ; — guilt which would never have 
b^,en dreamed of unless suggested and encouraged 
by a system which destroys the natural connexion 
between h^bour and reward'3. 

Mrs. Bell’^ husband was now out of work, 
after havimg earned and rcigularly spent twenty 
five shillings a week for^ many months. His 
third child had died after a long illness, and one 
which hadtprpved exj5ensive to the parish, from 
whence this family now derived four and sixpence 
a week. , Mrs. ]3iell, who always went herself to 
receive the weelfi^ allowance, lest her husband, 
through his dislike of the.busin«,ss, should not 
“ manage it cleverly,'^ took credit to herself for 
having given noWcfi that the doctor need not 
take any more trouble about her poor boy, as he 
was past hope and nothing more could be done 
for him ; but she omitted to state the reason of 
his being past hope, (viz., that was dead,) 
because it would have been inconvenient to give 
up the allowance received *bn his ‘account. So 
no doctor came to ask awkward questions, and 
the money was a great comfort indeed. Mrs. 
Bell liad truly«managed tha whole matter vfery 
cleverly.’'*' Sh(5 got another blanket, even out 
.^f due season, because the bo;^ was apt to be cold 
at night. The Sick Poor Society aliojved her a 
certain sum weekly as long as the child lived ; 
a«d two or three kind neighbours gave her leave 
at their houses when they had a wholesome 
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joint for dinner, to farry away a mce and vege- 
tables for tlie patient; and if al/ jhese desired 
her to call gn the same day, §he jnanaged to 
borrow a couple of basins and obey directions ; 
for though the patient could not eat three dinne^^'s 
at a time, nor perhaps^ even one, there were 
others in the house* who liked savoury meat, and 
it was only returning their thanks ^or ttie “ nou- 
rishing cordial” in 4 )oor Bob^ name. Then 
came the lamentations over the impossibility of 
burying him decently, and the thanksgivings for 
a half-crown here and tifere for ^h% purpose ; 
and then hints about any old rag of black, and 
file pain to maternal ^.elingS ^f having no 
mourning for so dear a child*; •and the tears at 
sight of the black stuff gown, and the black silk 
bonnet, and the black cotton shawl, — all so much 
too good for her before tlt^yVere put into her 
bands, but pronounced rusty*, rotten old rubbish 
when surveyed at home. Then came the com- 
mands to the children to say nothing about Bob 
unless they ^ere asked, and the jealousy* of that 
prying, malicious old widow Pine, who peeped 
through her lattice a full hour before she should 
properly iiave awaked, and just in time, to see the 
coffin carried out of the yard. Lastly, came the 
subtraction of poor*Bob’s parisl^ allowance from 
the rest before .the money was*deliv5red intt) h?r 
husband’s hand, ’The early waking of widow 
Pine, an^ the use she might make of what she 
saw, no mortal could prevent ; but all th!it 
devolved upon herself, Mrs. Bell flattered here^lf 
that she held “ managed very cleverly/’ 
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^One day wOen she was going to tlie workhouse 
for her allowance, her husband acc(^m])anied lier 
part of the vVay. Widow Pine was before them 
in the strcfet, ^tefping feebly along, supported 
by a stick in one liand and by the wall on the 
other side. 

“ She’ll trip over^ tile tatfers of her gown,” 
exclaimed Bell. “ Poor old soul ! she is not fit 
to walk the siredts, — bent jlouble, and ready t^ 
be knocked down by tlie first push. She will 
not trouble the parish long.” 

“ She will die in tl^e streets,” replied his wife, 
“ and witli b^d words in her mouth. She is for 
ever prying cat po^^ple’s affairs, and saying 
malicious thingst of her neighbours. The old 
hypocrite ! she sits see-sawing her^lf, and drawl- 
ing hymns while she cQinbs her grey hair that 
never was cut, and all the while pricking up her 
ears for scandal.” 

“You and she never had much love to lose,** 
replied Bell, obeying his wife’s motion to cross 
the street to avoid passing at the widow’s elbow. 
She saw them, however, and sent her well-known 
piping after them, striking- the pavement with 
her stick, to attract the notice of the passers by. 

I wish you joy of your blue gown, Mrs. 
Bell I *Tis no^reat thing *^to lose a child that 
csunea to life' again every parish pay-day !” 

“Never mind the old wretch,*^ said Bell. 
“By the by, I have observed you put off your 
black sometimes. What is it for ?” 

“ The officers are so quick-sighted about a 
neft^wn. They might take off some pay if 
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they knew I,liad a fliend tliat \vo?/ld give me a 
gown ; and it really is a rag not wccth disputing 
about.” 

Tiie husband was satisfied, but much annoyed 
with the abuse that came from over the way. 

“ ril crusli you, yet!* railed the old woman. 
“ I can, and I will*, such f^pack of kmiaves and 
liars as you are ! You’ll soo» hear^ from the 
■parish, I warrant yoa ! You’ll soon be posted 
for cheats !” 

“ I say, goody, hold your foul tongue,' or I’ll 
correct you as you little think for,”<aM Bell. 

“ You ! what harm can you d^)e; I wonder? 
-you that arc lost, and T a hcjl^ persom” 

“ A. holy person 1 How do you mean holy ?’* 
asked Bell, laii^hing.* 

“ How do you mea;i holy Why, sure of 
heaven, to be sure. I’m su^e of heaven, I tell 
you, and you are lost 1 God has given me nothing 
else, for a miserable life I’ve had of it; but he 
has given me grace, and is not that enough ?*’ 

“ You must keep it close locked up some- 
where, for never a c^ne found out you had it,’' 
said Mrs. Bell. “ I doubt the Talbots that have 
been so kind to you h^ive never seen much of 
your grace,” 

^ Kind to me ! The proud, piean^ slandering 
folks ! You little know the Talbots if you think 
they can be generous to anybody. They’ll meet 
you hereafter when I shall be in a better 
place 1” 

That is pretty well,” said Bell, “ whei^yf^i 
have had bed and board, clothes and comfort, 
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from that faifcily from youv youtli up. SU|ipose 
I tell them wnat you say, neighbour.’^ 

“ As you pleas^. It is only what I have told 
them myself. I shall look to hear you curse 
them soon, Mrs. Bell, for they have been told 
h*ow you take parisli iponey for your dead child. 
So you ^ot a blanket to keep the boy warm ? 
He*s in a h(jt place now, — a little unregenerate 
devil as he was f If he wa? not to be saved, yoa 
arc well off to be rid of him so soon.'^ 

The husband and wife quickened their pace 
till they y^ot out of Ifearing. the one full of dis- 
gust, the oilier of the fear of detection. She 
was anxious ’ilTreceito her money before the 
widow sfiould arTite ; but there was already such 
a crowd about the gates that slit saw she must 
wait long for her turn. * 

Two of the pa‘apfTs had secured a seat on the 
door-step of an opposite house : the one, a well 
known beggar, whose occupation had never been 
effectually interfered with by the police ; tlie 
other, a young man, who was je&red at as a 
stranger by some who weekly resorted to this 
place. One gave him joy' of his admission to 
the pauper brotherhood ; another asked how he 
liked waiting on the grea't ; a third obserVed that 
he could not j«tdge till he Imd waited two hohrs 
in thfe snow*of a Winter’s noon. 

“ Never fret yourself for their gibes, Hunt,” 
said Childe, the beggar. You are n\ore in the 
\^ay to do well than you have been this many a 
d^y. You may make what you will of the great, 
if jtfij do but know how to set about it’’ 
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“ I’m' glaj to heal it,” said Flint, fidgeting 
about in a state of great agitation. “‘»rm sure tlie 
rich know wdl enough what td inake^of us. Not 
a word do we ever hear from them about our 
right to be kept from starvation ; and tliey expeet 
us to be wondcrfullv grateful for a parisli dole, 
while they c;ut off ?! pound meat a week from 
every poor soul’s allowance witkin»yonder walls, 
j!^id advise us to nfix rye with our wlieaten 
bread. — ’Tis true, as I«m alive ! A man told me 
so just now as he came out^of yonder gate.” 

“ Weil ; let ns get the pound of Aett for our 
sjiare if we can. Til bet you^i^ager, Hunt, 
ril get a shilling a weel^mor<j ^ut of tfiiem for 
this very prank of theirs.” 

“ Done!” efied If^int. “ I bet you a penny 
roll they will be too sharp for ypu.*’ 

‘‘A penny roll!” exclaftned Childe, A 
pint of wine is the lowest bet I ever lay, man. 
A pint of red port to be paid to-nigbt. Come 1” 

** You migjit as well ask me to bet a diamond,” 
said Hunt, laughing bitterly. “ How am I to 
get port wine ?” 

“ Pll show you when our business here is 
done,” sgiid Childe. “ Ypur father was my friend, 
or J should not ope» my ednfidgnee so easily. 
But just stand a minute at that faj woman’s el^ow^ 
will you ? Just tQ screen me a bit. There ; 
that will do. Don’t look round till I bid you.” 

When Hunt had permission to look round, he 
scarcely knew his companion, Cliilde had slipped 
off his worsted stocking and bound it ovex hft 
forehead and chin, m a3 to look very sickly. 
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We s^or’mklet^ a few p^raii|i from his snuff-box 
into his eycs/so as to look blear-eyech and forth- 
with set himself fo tremble all oyer, except hia 
right arm which appeared sti0‘. 

“ I have had a slight stroke of palsy tin's 
week, you see,’* said h^ I can just get abroad 
to show that I must have*' another sliilling a 
week. — Hang it, Hunt, it is not worth the 
trouble for such a trifle, if .4 was not for the betil* 
Hunt thought a shilling a week no trifle, and 
wondered hovv Cliikle came by such mighty 
notions, f ^ 

“ Because I’ve an e at the end of my name, 
man, that’s aflT That>*little letter makes a grekt 
man of me. iris worth house and feoard and 
tobacco and clothes to me«for tin whole of my 
old age. You think 1* anj^^mad, I see ; but, 
hark’ec ! did yoVi ?icvcr hear o( Chiide’s Hos- 
pital ?” 

“ Y£s ; near London. Is not it ?” 

“ ; and I have the next turn there, and a 

merry life I make of it till I get in,*' fearing that 
the confinement may be rather too close for my 
liking. However, it is not a thing to be sneezed 
at. The money gathers so fast that ’tis thought 
we Childes shall have silver spoons by*the time 
I enter the brotherhood. I like gentility, and I 
^outd give ‘lip aiittie roving for the sake of it.*’ 

“ But how had you the Kick to get on the 
list inquired Hunt “ Who befriended you?” 
* “ Lord bless you, how little you know about 
sijch things! Twas 1 befriended tlie trustees, 
not'^diey me. They are beholden to me for 
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saving them tlie troufle of searchirg farther fd^ 
a Child with 'an e at tlie end of liis nj^mc. None 
others will do by the terms of ^le^beq^est, which 
is for the support of thirteen aged men of the 
same name witli the pious founder, — A deal of 
pride in his piety, I doiijl)t. Hunt. — Well : the 
funds have grown and grown, and the trustees 
can’t use them up any how, tiiou^h^their dinners 
arjd plate and knick-knackeries are the finest of 
the fine, I’m told ; and the tliirteen aged men 
liave all they ask for, * You should see what a 
figure I cut on the list of cSndidatess^^alone in 
my glory, as they say; — ‘honest industry’ — 
* undeserved poverty’ — ‘ iikfirmitiS^of advancing 
years,’ and so forth. I wonde? they did not 
make a soldier^r a sailor of me at once, — ‘ to 


justify their choice,’ as they finisli hy saying. 
AVliy, man, you look downriglit tinvious !” 

“ I wish any great man of the name of Hunt 


liad endowed an hospital,” sighed Hunt; ‘‘ but 
1 am afraid there would be too many claimants 
to give me a ehance.” 


“ To be sure. There’s not one in ten tliou- 


sand meets with such luck as mine. Bless you 1 
there would be a string of Hunts a mile long, in 
such a case.” ' , 

And the beggar thfew himself kick, laughing^ 
he^irtily ; but suddenly stopped, ^yin^, • 

“ Mercy ! how nearly I had lost my bet I 
People in the palsy do not laugh, do they ?” 

“ When* do you expect to get into this hos- 
pital inquired Hunt, who could think of nothings 
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else; and ^low do you lifecp yourself so sleek 
ineanwliilc ? ” 

“ I shali depaPl to tliat belter j)Jacc when any 
one of the old pensioners departs to a better 
slill,’* replied the bef^p^ar ; “ meanwliile, I p^row 
fat in the way I will show you presently. Now 
for it. U is our turh. .Do V'ou keep just behind 
me and sec ]»jow- I manag;e.” 

The method was worth watching*. Childe Won 
his way slowly among llie groups, preserving his 
paralytic appearance wonderfully, and exciting 
the comiias^^ion of all wlio took notice of him. 

“ And wh^^ may you be, friend inquired 
tlie officer, as Cliilde’^approaclied the counter 
where the pay was being distributed. “ Bless 
me ! Childe ! My poor fellow^, ^ how you are 
altered ! You have Imd a sli^oke, I am afraid?” 

“If it’s ordainc^l that the grasshopper must 
become a burden/ said Childe, mumbling in lus 
speech, “ w’e must submit, and be thankful to 
have lived so long. But you will pot refuse me 
another shilling, sir.^’ 

The officer was about to comply, when an 
assistant who stood by him remarked that tlie 
applicant looked wond€|,rfulIy ruddy for a para- 
lytic man, and thift his eyes were as bright as 
^ver, Hupt, fvho stood beliind, jogged his arm, 
from which the stick immediately fell. Childe 
appeared to make several ineffectual efforts to pick 
;t up, and looked imploringly towards the j)eople 
behind him, as if complaining that tliey pressed 
Upoij^hitn. The officer spoke sharply to Hunt,-* 
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“ Pick uji tlic mill’s stick, you brute ! * Ydli 
knocked it out of his hand, and you^tand staring 
as if you lik^d to see how hoJ])liJss is. — You 
observe, John, liis rif^lit arm is quite useless. 
Give him another shilling.’* 

Hunt wished lie had abstained from his prac- 
tical hint. Before* he co»ld state his case, a 
woman got llie ofTicer s ear.-— Siy’ah Simpson, 
j{)inster, by name ami title, She wzfk a clean, 
tight little body, poorly dressed, and sickly in 
appearance. She a}>peared excessively nervous, 
her eyes rolling and her Ifbad twitfh^ig inces- 
santly. She jileaded for more pay, saying that 
she had a note from (JlTe of tiie guardians re- 
specting it: but for this neft? her trembling 
hands searchai in vain, while she was puslicd 
about by the people vvlip still continued to fill the 
room. • 

“ Make haste, good worn an*, said the officer. 
“ We can’t wait on you all day.’* 

At this moment, the poor creature^ turned 
round and swore a tremendous oath at a man 
who had taken upon him to hurry her. 

“ Upon my worcl, that is pretty well for a 
spinster ! '* observed th<^ officer. “ If you are not 
satisfied with your jjfay, madam, I would recorn- 
nie*nd your going into the wefrkhouse. You 
have nobody dependent on yoif, I believe, Ttnd*[ 
should tiiink the workhouse a very proper place 
for you.". 

“ She has been there already/’ said the as- 
sistant. “ Her tongue put me in mind of that 

a 2 * 
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Tlic master tells me such oJltlis were never heard 
witliin the V>'alls as this womairs.” 

“ Merc/, ge-nt/emen, nhat did I say?” asked 
the poor creature, whose eyes now rolled fright- 
fully. “ I am not myself at times, gentlemen, 
when Tm hurried, qeYitlemcn. I liave such a 
— sucli ij — such a*' strife and strangling here/' 
she continu(Ai fietfidly, tearing open lier gown, 
and shaking herself like a'*passionate cliild. 

“ Well, well, that’s enough of your symp- 
toms ; we are not your doctors,” said the 
assi slant take your money and -make way.” 

In a hurri<^*'^‘tnanner she closed her gown and 
drew b^k, forgi'Umg her money, which however 
Hunt put into lier hand. 

“ Only two shillings !” exclaimed the poor 
creature, returning timidly to the counter. “ A'n’t 
I to have what the gentleman recommended, 
then, sir?” 

“ You are to have no more money, so let us 
have Yio more words,” said the officer, “ You 
have your full share already.” 

Mrs. Bell, whose period of waiting seemed 
coming to an end, advanced to say that Sarah 
Simpson w'as subject flights at times, when 
she did not know what words came out of her 
month ; but that she w as a luimble, pious Chris- 
tian as could be. 

“ I am afraid your recommendation is not 
worth much,” observed the oflicer. ' “ Let us 
see. — Your husband, yourself, and how many 
diild^n V* 
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Mrs. Bell, Buspect|\^ herself suspected,* licsh. 
tated vvhethe? to say four or five. ,Slie shaped 
licr answer dubiously, — 

Four and sixpence a week is what we have 
had, sir.*' 

“ How many children ? " thundered the 
officer. 

** Four,’’ admitted the terrified M^s. Ijell, who 
w^as glad to get avvay^with threS and •sixpence, 
and a rating from the men in authority, accom- 
panied by sneers and jests from the hearers. 
On lier way liome she laid ^he entirjt hlame on 
tlie ill-nature of her neighbours, e^ecialiy on the 
spite of old widow Piue.»« ^ 

Hunt obtained a small allowtfnfe, and left tho 
place, grumblii^ at its amount and at the pro- 
spect of having to spend it all in wine to pay his 
wager. Ciulde, however, him his first 

lesson in the mysteries of begging. Under the 
pretence of sport, he practised the art for the 
first time in a street on the outskirts of the city, 
through which many gentlemen passed in their 
way home to dinner from their counting-houses. 
Hunt was astonished* at his own success, and 
began to calculate how much alms might be 
given away in a year in this jingle street, if he 
and Childe had the Pegging department all to 
themselves. It might be enough,* he thought* to ' 
enable them to set up a shop. — When the parish 
clock struck eight, Childe came to him and said 
it was near supper-time. Hunt was glad of it, 
for he was very hungry, having had nothing since, 
luoming. Childe begged pardon for the fredfKom 
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of calling him a fool, buv could ^lot conceive 
wliy he lKuL.not taken a chop in the middle of the 
day, as it was his custom to do : it was sticking 
rather too close to tlie main chance to sit without 
food from morning till evening for fear of miss- 
ing a monied passenger. 

limit followed hic tutor to a public-house in 
tlie heart of the city, called the Cow and Snuffers. 
Hunt had’ supposed this house too respectable /o 
be the resort of beggars but was informed that 
the fraternity thought nothing too good for them 
wlien thc’r day’s business was at an end, and the 
time of refreshment was come; not as it comes 
to poor^artizuns in theii sordid homes, but rath4r 
to convivial menW wealth. 

“ Stay !” said Childe, cs they were about to 
enter the house. How much can you afford 
to spend? Fi^e ^shillings, I suppose, at the 
least — Never start at such a trifle as that, man ! 
You will make it up between four and five to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

Hunt had not intended to beg a^y more ; but 
he deferred the consideration of the matter for 
the present, and followed Childe to a small room 
upstairs, furnished with washing apparatus, and 
with a wardrobe well Stocked with respectable 
clothing. Three or four persons were already 
in ^ihis room dressing, their beggar apparel 
being thrown into a corner, and looking-glass, 
brushes, and towels, being all in requisition. 
*Hunt was declared, after a brushing, 'to be pre- 
sentable without a change of apparel, especially 
as was a stranger* Childe was about to open 
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a door on the same floor, when a waiter stopped 
his hand and intimated that they must mount 
hij^^her, as thoiroom in questiorf was occupied by 
tlie monthly meeting of the Benefit Club. The 
cloth was laid upstairs, and it was hoped the 
apartment might be founc> quite as comfortable. 

On the question being ptt.to the VQ^e among 
the beggars already assembled, it^wa* pronounced 
a* intolerable nuisanoc to be turned out of their 
apartment regularly once a month by these 
shabby fellows, who were always thinking liow 
they should save money instead of sfxipding it. 
The landlord was rung for, and Requested to in- 
timate to the workpeople that ajlarge convivial 
j)arty desired to change rooms with them. The 
landlord objected thai the apartment had been 
positively engaged frorp the beginning by the 
club, and he could not thinJc of turning them 
out. Being assailed, however^ by various ques- 
tions, — how he could bring the two com[)anies 
into comparison ? — whether he could hone^^ly de- 
clare that th*e custom of the club was worth 
more than a few shillings in the year? — and, 
lastly, how he vvould*like to lose the patronage 
of the beggars^ company;? — he consent^ to carry 
a message — the ansv^er to which was a civil re- 
fusal to budge. Message after* message was 
sent in vain. The club, having* ascertained*lhat 
there were unoccupied rooms in the house which 
would 8uit,the purpose of the other party as welJ^ 
very properly chose to keep the landlord to his 
engagement. ^ j* 

** it’s monstrous, upon my soul V* cried a lady 
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beggar, luaking her enlrt^e.vvith a curtsey, wliicli 
she iiad firjt practised on the boards of a barn, 
when personaUn;^ Juliet, — “ it is really mon- 
strous to £e poked into an attic in this way ; — 
and to miss llie view of tlie cathedral, too, vviiich 
is so attractive to strai^gers !*' 

The appearance o,^> this lady suggested a last 
appeal. ,, 

“Tell them,' said Clj^lde, “ J.hat tliere’s 
lady in the case, — a lady who is partial to the 
view of the cathedral.” 

The c^ub sent their compliments, and would 
be happy to accommodate the lady with a seat 
among them, •%vhence • she might view the Cix- 
thedral at leisht*:, while they settled their ac- 
counts. V 

The club were pronounced ill-mannered 
wretches, and the representations of the landlord 
about the probable overroasting of the geese 
were listened to. Supper was ordered. Roast 
goose top and bottom ; — an informality for 
which apology was made to Hunt, om the ground 
that the company liked nothing so well as goose 
in the prime of the pea- season ; — abundance of 
pease ; delicate lamb chops and asparagus, and 
so forth. Hunt ha^ never before beheld such a 
feast. 

^ “4t will be long enough,” observed a junior 
member, “ before those shabby fellows below 
treat themselves with such a set-out as this. I 
fiever liked their doings when 1 w' as an operative : 
I was one of the other sort,” 

“ Vf hat other sort 
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“ One of tVc good 'livers, and not one of the 
frugal. 1 and some friends of mineiused to sup 
something in .this fashion vvlieh we oiirned near 
three guineas a week. We used to get our fowls 
from London.” 

“ Bravo! and vvliat made you leave off trade?*’ 
“ 1 was turned off in bat ..times, and 1 shall 
tell you no more ; for 1 hate ty tWink of that 
vv’^ter of cold and wMer-gruel, My "hose was 
})osiiively frost-bitten, ^ind my stomach like a 
wet bladder most part of the twenty-four hours. 
Pall ! it was horrid.” 

You would have exchanged conditions with 
oiTe of the frugal at tliat fftne, proljably ? ’i 
“ Why, I did envy one his* hit of fire, and 
another his mets of baoth; and llie next winter 
I may envy them agsiin^ for I hear the magis- 
trates have got scent of me; liiit no more of that 
now. — Miss Molly, your vePy good health ! 
May I ask what you have done with your seven 
small children ?’* ^ 

“ Left som5 of them on the bridge, and tlie 
rest in the Biitchers’-row, with directions where 
to find me when the halfpence grow too heavy 
for them. I hope it is going to rain so that 
they will get little ; for f don’t want to be bored 
withnhe brats any more to-niglit.’” ^ ^ 

They must be quite too muclf for you sothe- 
times.*’ 

Hangjt! they arc. It is all I can do to ^ 
remember their jxirentage, in case of its being 
convenient to return them. Two of them are# 
getting to a troublesome age now, — so irffper- 
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tineritl I must really geirkl of them, and bor- 
row another baby or two.** * 

“ Gentlemep/i said Childe, when tlie cloth 
was drawn and the door closed behind the waiter, 
“ we have long wanted a general-oflicer in our 
company, and I flatten myself 1 have found one 
who will fill the department ^jxcellently, if he can 
be induced to join us. Hunt, what say you? 
Will you'be on'e of us?’\ 

Hunt wished to know what would be expected 
of him. 

“ The /act is,** caid Childe, “ I took a hint 
during my travels last year, which is too good 

to be let dropr General Y , whom, as a bay, 

I used* to seefTCviewing the troops, gamed and 
drank himself down into pauperispi, and I met him 
last year walking the streets, not begging, but 
taking avast deal of' money; for it was whis- 
pered who he v/as, and everybody gave him 
something. ’Tis a case of the first water, you 
see, and it is a pity not to profit by it. You will 
find 'your part very easy. You have only to let 
your beard grow a little, and walk barefoot and 
bareheaded, buttoning year coat up to your chin 
in the way of military men, and as if to hide the 
want of a shirt. You hiust look straight before 
you as if yoru saw nobody, and keep your left 
hand in your bosom and your right by your side. 
You will find many a shilling put into it, I ex- 
pect, and very little copper. — If you think it as 
‘ well to vary the story, we can make you an ad- 
mirali with some resemblance to a pig-tail ; but 
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you are liardly round-sbouldered enough for a 
seaman, and there is something in fhe upright 
military walk tliat catches the eyeTbett?r/^ 

Hunt liad some scruples of conscience, which 
^verc discovered and conijbated with wonderful 
address by his tutor. TIjp argument which 
proved finally successful w.as, tliat if he*believcd 
he had a right to comfortable support, and could 
not obtain it either by work, or by allowance 
from the public fund, b5 must get it in any way 
lie could. — Nobody inquire^ vvbether# this per- 
mission was to extend to thieving* in trase the 
gentry should take it in4i^ their heads to leave 
off giving alms ; nor did any («i# troubfb him- 
self to consider where^ short of murder, the line 
was to be drawn in tlie prosecution of this sup* 
posed right. Hunt had sdme confiused notion that 
’the act of begging is inconsiJt^nt with a claim 
of right i if he changed his petition into a de- 
mand, the act became one of highway robbery ; 
between which and petty larceny and burglary, 
there are only degrees of the same guilt ; there 
must be some flaw in* this reasoning, since the 
gallows stood at the end of it. It might have 
been proved to him that? if he had the supposed 
right to support, he Whs now about to urge it in 
the wrong quarter ; and that, lher«fore,*no spqgiea* 
of begging is defeasible on this very common 
plea. It might also have been proved tliat the 
right itselfis purely imaginary ; but he was noW* 
in a company whence it was most convenient to 
banish all questions of right except thorn in^ 
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volved in the settlement of bets, rnd of prece- 
dence in taking the chair. 

There wus rAuih laughter at the sober folks 
below ; the murmur of whose business-like voices 
rose occasionally during a pause, and who were 
heard descending thd stairs before the clock 
struck teir. The wafter just" then came up with 
a fresh supply qf gin. Miss Molly having an in- 
clination for another glasa- 

“ How much do tho<".e people spend each 
time, pray^” 

“ Twopence a-piece, and a shilling over.’* 

In reply to the mirth which followed, Childe 
pointed‘out th^^the very object of their meeting 
was the promotion of frugality ; and that his 
only wonder therefore was, that they did not 
meet somewhere^ where they need spend nothing 
at all. 

The waiter, who had looked grave during the 
laugh, now observed that the members of the 
club drank so little because they had something 
better to do. They read the newspapers, and 
took an important part in ejections, and had the 
satisfaction of helping one another in many 
ways. He could speat to tlie satisfaction of 
being a member of one o£ these clubs, and the 
tpride he felt m it. There was no occasion to 
fear any magistrate or constable living, or to 
have anything to do with tlie parish ; and they 
.were, moreover, prepared so as to be Qt no man’s 
mercy in times of trouble and sickness ; and 
when they were past work, there was a fund to 
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go to, over whicli they held a right ; and tWs, in 
his opinion, Vas worth more than jollity with 
Avant in prospect. TIic man w/is orSered away, 
and ihreatenetl with being tlirown but of the 
window for his impertinence, and a riotous 
chorus was struck up on his disappearance ; but 
there were, possiblj^;, otherj^ besides Hunt, who 
sighed at his words, before they begafi to sing 
in praise of gin and revelry. * ^ . 


Chapter V. 

COUSIN ^lARSllALL’S CIIABITIES. 

"Marshall was a member ot'.thc benefit club 
whicli met at tJic Cow and Snufi’ers. He had 
followed his fatlier’s advice and example by en- 
rolling his name in it while yet a very ^iiung 
man ; and lie was now every day farther from 
repenting that he had •thus invested the earnings 
of his youth. His companions, who knew him 
to be what is commonly ^^alJed^ ‘a poor creature/ 
smii«d, and said that bis club serv^iil him instf'ad 
of a set of wits. He was not*a man wl^ise* 
talents could have kept him afloat in bad times, 
and his club served adniirably for a cork-jacket. 
His wife, \^ho never seemed to have found out' 
how much cleverer she was than her husband, 
put the matter in a somewhat different Jight.* 

8 II 
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Slie attributed to her husband all* the respecta- 
bility they were enabled to maintain, and which 
concealed « from the knowledge ^of many that 
Marshall earned but moderate wages from being 
a slow and dull, though steady workman. She 
gave him the credit, not only of the regularity of 
tlieir litlje househQ.ldj (which was, indeed, mucli 
promoted b^^ the sobriety of his habits,) but of 
the many kindnesses which they rendered to their 
neighbours, — from seiuling in a fresh egg 
to an invalid next door, to taking home two 
orphanSpto be mafatained. If it had not been 
for her husband’s way of storing his earnings, 
as cou^^in Maphall trffiy observed, these offices 
of goodwill would have been out of the question ; 
and this observation, made now and then at the 
close of a hard day’s wrk, when Sally was try- 
ing to knit beside him, dropping, unperceived, 
as many stitches, poor girl ! as she knitted, and 
when little Ann was at play among his own 
childjrpn before the door, made the slow smile 
break over his grave face, and constituted him a 
happy man. 

Sally’s eyes grew daily worse. Mrs. Marshall 
had long suspected, but could never make sure 
of the fact, that she injured them much by crying. 
^As often Sally had reason to suppose she was 
watched, she wisis ready with the complaint “My 
eyes always water so,;” ana how many of these 
.tears came from disease, and how many from 
grief, it was difficult to make out. She was 
^seldom merry, now and then a little fretful, but 
generally quiet and grave. Her great pleasures 
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were to sit beside cousin Marshall, on the* rare 
occasions when she could turn out |11 the little 
ones to play, and mend clothes »f ^an ^fternoon ; 
or to forget h*ow old she was growing, and be 
taken on John Marshairs knee, and rest her 
aching forehead on liis slnytlder when he had an 
evening hour to spa»e. From the one she heard 
many stories of her mother as a g^rl flo bigger 
th^n herself; and from^the otherf tidings of Ned 
and Jane, when, as often happened, John had 
been to see them. Mrs. Marshall now began to 
inters])erse frequent notices t£ the Bliifd Asylum 
in her talk, trying to excite poor Sally’e^ interest 
iif the customs, employmnts, and advantages of 
the place ; and she gave her fAit^and a private 
hint to do the* same, jn order to familiarise the 
girl with the thought of the place she must 
shortly go to. John obeyed^ the Idnt ; but he 
did it awkwardly. Whatever .was the subject 
now started in his presence, it always ended in 
praises of the Blind Asylum, and declarations 
how much he’should like to go there if it ^lould 
please the Almighty to take away his eyesight. 
Sally was not long hi fathoming the intention 
of this. At first she pressed down her forehead 
closer when John said * a-hejn’ on approaching 
the isubject; but soon she slid from his knee, and 
went away at the first sign. 

“ I think, John,*’ said his wife, one evening 
when this happened, poor Sally has heard 
enough for the present about this Asylum. If 
pains her sadly, I am afraid ; but the lime must 
be at hand, for she is very nearly blindr now ; 

H 2 
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and hs to a vacancy, some of the ppople arc very 
old/’ 

“ I wag gohij,’ to say, wife, one of them is 
dead, and Sally can he got in on Saturday, as 
Mr. Burke bids me tell you. I met him to-day, 
and that was his message.” 

Cousin Marshall’! thoughts were at once pain- 
fully divideci, between satisfaction at having Sally 
thus comfortably provided for, and the sorrow;,.of 
parting with lier ; between the doubt how her 
clothes were to be got ready, and the dread of 
telling the'‘ girl whal- was to come to pass. She 
decided W sending her to bed in the first place, 
in orde^ to hold a consliitalion in peace ; so she 
went in searcfi df her, led her pp herself to the 
little nook which had been partitioned off for her 
as an invalid, helped her4o bed, instead of letting 
Ann do it, swairo>Yed her tears while hearing the 
simple prayer sho had taught her, kissed her, 
and bade her good night. 

, “ Cousin Marshall,’' said the little girl, after 
listening a minute, what are yoti doing at the 
window V* 

** Hanging up an apron/ my dear, to keep the 
morning sun bff your face.” 

“ O, don't do that ! I don't see much of the 
light now, and’ I like to feel the sun and know 
Vhett it shines in.” 

“ Just as you like. But vi^hat are you folding 
your clothes under your, head for? ,.You shall 
"liavc a pillow. O yes; 1 have a pillow — I’ll 
l)ri ng it.” 

Siirt/ nestled Iier head down upon it as if for 
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comfortable repose, while her cousin went, down 
to meditate On her concerns. It was settled be- 
tween the husband and wife, that eiflier Ned or 
Jane should* be immediately take^i home in 
Sally’s place, and that circumstances at the 
workhouse should determine which it should be, 

Mrs. Marshall vvas won^ to sleep as soundly 
as her toil and wholesome state of inirwii and con- 
science deserved ; but this Tii^ht'she was dis- 
tflrbed by thoughts 5f the disclosure she must 
make in the morning*. She scarcely closed her 
eyes while it was dark, ai^d after jt began to 
dawn, Itiy broad awake, watching the pjnk clouds 
4hat sailed past her littl^jattice, and planning how 
the washing, ironing, and prep^i,»g of Slilly’s few 
clothes was to be done, in addition to tlj^day’s 
business. Presently she thought she heard the 
noise of somebody stirring behind the little parti- 
tion. She sat up and lookfcd about her, think- 
ing it might be one of the many children in 
the room ; but they were all sound asleep in 
their wonte^l and divers postures, A’l^ker 
peated listenings, she softly rose to go and see 
what could ail Sally# She found her at the win- 
dow ; not, alas ! watching the sunrise — for no 
sunrise should Sally ever more see — but drying 
her pillow in its fiFst rays.’ T^e moment she 
perceived she was observed, bJic tossed pH- 
iow into bed again, and scrambled after it ; but 
it was too late to avoid explanation. 

“ It gfieves me to chide you, my dear,” said 
cousin Marshall ; “ but how shoiild your eyes 
get better, if you take no more care q£. theiti ? 

H 3 
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Here is your pillow wet tliroiigli, welter tliaii it 
could liave l^ecn if you had not been crying all 
night, and you ^rt looking up at the flaring sky, 
instead of sliutting your poor eyes in sleep.’’ 

“ If I sleep ever so sound, cousin, I always 
wake when the sun rijf.es, and I try sometimes 
how mucli 1 can se«? of him« It was scarce a 
blink lo-dAy so you need not fear its making 
my eyes aebe a^ny more. ^ They never will be 
tried with bright liglit again ! It is little more 
than a month since I could sec yon tiled roof 
glistening sunrise^ and now I can’t.” 

“ Thatf is no rule, my dear ; the sun has 
moved somewhat, so th»t- we can’t see it strike 
straight * upon fu • That tiled roof looks blue to 
me and dull.” 

** Does it indeed?” cried Sally, starting up. 
“ However, that is, no matter, cousin^ for my 
eyes are certainly •• very bad, and soon I shall 
not be able to do anything.” 

“ (X but I hope you will soon be able to do 
more than ever I have been able w teach you. 
If you have not me beside you to take up stitches 
in your knitting, you will l^rn not to let them 
drop ; and that is far better. And you will make 
sasbline, and the mpre delicate sort of baskets ; 
and you are better off than most at their first 
going into the A«ylum, in having learned to wash 
a floor neatly, and to join yemr squares by the 
feel, almost as well as that can see. Miss 
Burke could scarcely believe you were Sally, the 
first day she came, you were washing tlie floor 
80 
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Sally would liave smiled at the compliment, but 
that she was*too full of panic about the Asylum. 

“ But, coudn,” she said, “it wid be ail so strange ! 

I don’t know -any of the ]jeople, jfiid f siiall have 
no one to talk to And that brown stuff dress, 
and little black bonnet, and the white hand- 
kerchiefs, all alike ! I doiA like to wear a charity- 
dress. 1 remember ’* 

Before Sally could relate whal^ it *wiis that she 
rcfnembered, lier cous?h stopped her with a gen- 
tle rebuke. She did itot mind what Sally said 
about the place and the people being strange ; 
it was natural, and it was an evil soon cured, and 
siie hoped there would Ji^e less to teaze the girl 
in the Asylum, than among the ^-cagh chMdren at 
home ; but she could not sec what reasoi^iere 
was for so mucli pride* as should disdain to wear 
a charity dress. Sally explained that it was not 
pride exactly ; but she remenflbered how she and 
her sisters used to stare at the pupils of the Blind 
Asylum, as they met them going to church, and 
how she got gut of the way in a great hurrjr, aiiTT 
followed them to see how they would manage to 
turn in at the gate > and sometimes when the 
master was not observing, she would look quite 
under their bonnets, wirhout their finding it out, 
to what their comitenanccs \A^re like. She 
should not like now to have anyljocly do the gamc^ 
to her. It was in \gin tliat her cousin reasoned, 
that if she did not kiM)W it, M would not signify. 
The bare Wea made her cry again as if she could 
not be comforted. 

You did not think at those times, l^^liy, 
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doing, as you would be done by. If anybody 
bad told you then that you would be one of 
those pupils, you would have left off follovving 
them. BU ifseems to me that blind people re- 
member as soon as any body to do as they would 
be done by ; and so I hope you will find. I 
have often been in that Asylum, and it cheers one 
to see hoiy cheerful fne people are. ‘ It is God’s 
will,’ they ^ay,^hen one asks them about their 
blindness. They are alv/ays ready with Vhe 
word, * It is God’s will.' » And it is not the word 
only, for tjiey make the best of His will. If they 
make aiy/ little misfake, or do any little mischief 
unawares, they are thaijkful to be set right, ainl 
seem to forgeiiit/lirectly. But I hope you need 
not^o there, Sallv, to learn to say, cheerfully, 
‘ It^ God’s will.'*” 

Sally tried to .stop her Icars. 

“ And as for doing as you would be done by,” 
continued cousin Marshall, “ now is your time. 
You have always found my husband tender to 
"you^^have not you? — and little ^nn ready to 
guide and help you ? Well, you don’t know the 
concern John would feel, iC he saw you leave us 
unwillingly, and I am afraid we could scarcely 
pacify Ann ; but if you 'go with a steady heart 
and a cheerful^facei they will see at once what a 
,Jine^tliing it is fpr you to be got into such a place. 
Just iliink now, if it was \pn instead of you, 
how would it make you .most easy to see her 
• “ O, cousin Marsluih I will try. Many’s the 
time 1 have been glad was not Ann, But 
When^wben ?” 
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Her cousi^ told her directly, that she \yas to 
go in the next day but one, so that^ she would 
soon be settled now, and find her, lot come easy 
to her. After talking awhile longer with her 
so as to leave her quite composed, and bidding 
her go to sleep, as it was Jar too early to get up 
yet, she left her, and set qi^ietly about her busi- 
ness, keeping on the watch to prev^nf husband 
and children making ayy noise iti dressing, that 
Sally might sleep, if possible, into the middle of 
the day. One object m beginning her^toil so 
early, was to have time to gc% to the \forkhouse, 
in the afternoon, with the news of the release of 
one of the children ther#i* 

On entering the workhouse, >Blife hear5 more 
news than sh^ came^ to tell. A servi^^Jiad- 
been obtained for Jane at farmer Daleys, a little 
way in the country, whither she was to be re- 
moved next market-day. Imj[nediately on the 
announcement of the plan, Ned had disappeared, 
and had not been heard of since. 

Jane seemed to regard this event but litttS, so 
occupied was she with making up her mind 
whether on tlie whole^shc liked the change or not. 
It was a fine tiling, she supposed, to be out of 
the workhouse ; but thSrc wpuld be an end of 
workhouse frolics, an?l perhaps harder toil than 
she had been accustomed to. On cousin BJar-i 
slialfs inquiry, wh«ther she^ had not earned a 
little money to carry away i^ her pocket, she re- 
plied that She had been qWged to spend it as fast* 
as earned. How ? Cfeiefly in buying a dinner 
every Monday when she could; for shew could 
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nevey abide milk-brotli ; and the rest went for a 
better bonnet for Sundays, the ond* she brouglit 
with her bemg tc^o shabby to wear at church and 
the gardens. 

“ Cliurcli and tlie gardens !” exclaimed cousin 
Marshall) very sternly, “ It is mostly vain and 
dainty girls like yoji, Jane,^ that come to learn 
how wdeome milk is to an empty stomach, and 
that are kept away from church, to say nothing 
of the gardens, for want 6f decent covering, 'it 
is a great misfortune, Jaile, to be a parish girl, 
but it is a%far greater to forget that you are one.” 

Tlierer was much matter of concern for John 
when he returned from»\york this night, in specu- 
lating ^i])on vv^^.ere poor Ned could be, and upon 
wh^^would become of Jane, with her very hand- 
some Yace, her bold manner, and her vain and 
giddy mind. The good couple hoped she was 
going to a hard set vice, where she would be out 
of the way of temptation. 


Chapter VI. 

PARISH CHARITIES, 

John Marshall ran no greal; risk in offering to 
take his oath that poor was after no harm, 
"lie was the last person in the world likely to 
plan mischief, or to wiattlobe idle with impunity. 
The feot was that he had long been uneasy on 
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Jane’s account, sceinp^ that she was not sifeady 
enough to take care of herself ; and ^he idea of 
being- separated from her, added, to the disgust of 
his pauper situhlion, which he bad been^bred up to 
detest, was too much for him. He had ab- 
sconded with the intentioj;! of finding work, if 
possible, in or ney Titfb^l, the village where 
farmer Dale lived. For the sake of^ Itftiving his 
jiauper dress behind liim, he cliose Sunday for 
tin? day of departure, and stole away from church 
in the afternoon. He had but threepence in his 
})Ockct, one penny of which .^ent for liread that 
night, when he had walked two-thirds ofithe dis- 
tance, and found a placa .of rest under a stack. 
Another penny was spent in like-fnannel at^the 
baker 8 shop at Titford, on his arrival th^» ^ 
ten on the Monday * morning. He found a 
stream at which to refrfesh himself ; and then, 
trying how stout-hearted he cdi^ld make himself, 
inquired the way to farmer Dale’s, peeped through 
the farm-yard gate, and seeing a woman feed- 
ing the fowlsf went in, and asked for work.' 

We have nothing to spare for strangers,** 
said she. “We must give more than we can 
afford to our own people.” 

“ I ask no charity,’^ said Ned. “ I ask for 
work.” * 

“ Where do you come from ?*i 
“ From a distance. No matter where.’* 

The woman, who to be Mrs. Dale, 

was afraid*he had run from his parents and* 
was a naughty boy. explained that he was 

an orphan, and only desired that it should bS 
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prov/^d whether he was naughty or not,* by 
setting liim to work, and trying \Vhethcr he did 
not liibouV harj.1 and honestly. Had he any 
money? 'lie 'produced his penny: How did he 
get it ? He earned it. Why not earn more in 
the same way ? It was impossible. AV^hat could 
he do? He thought*hc could do whatever boys 
of his age could generally do. How would he 
manage if *iie A^ould not get work here ? He 
would walk on till he foufid some. Begging *"by 
the way, Mrs. Dale supposed. No, he never 
begged. xWhere did he sleep last night ? Un- 
der a ftack. Further back than tliis it was 
impossible to gather apy: information of his pr/i- 
ceedings. Mrs,, Dale went in search of her hus- 
bi^, to plead for the boy» — a tlnng vvbicli she 
woulcrnot have done, uplbss.sheMiad been parti- 
cularly interestv.d in the lad ; for farmer Dale had 
grown sadly harsh- of late about beggars and idle- 
peciple lie proved so on this occasion ; for 
m'^lead of bearing what Ned had to say, he made 
to him over the fence to be gone, and when 
tlie poor lad lingered, shook his fist at him in a 
way so threatening, as to ^how that tliere was no 
hope. 

Ned Went to two more places with no better 
success. On^ establishment remained to 

^ be tried and, disheartened as he was, Nod 
determined to apply ; though it was hardly to be 
expected that the master of sucii a place would take 
«up with such a labourer as he. He resolved to 
make his application to no one but the master 
and sat down to wait patiently for a 
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good opportunity, which occurred when iht? gen- 
tleman came home to dinner, and lys wife “met 
him at the gate of tlie flower- gar^icn.^^ Ned fol- 
lowed, and respectfully urged his petition. Long 
and close was the examination' he underwent, 
before the gentleman, equally struck with his 
reserve on some points a#d liis openness on 
others, resolved to give him' a tria[. •Ned was 
well satisfied with tl^e ofler o? t\vc)f)ence that 
nfght, and of fourpence a day afterwards, as 
long as he should pick up stones and do.inferior 
work of other kinds to the* satisfaction of his 
employer. Mr, Eflingham, for thattwas the 
gentleman's name, vvowicknot allow him to spend 
his third penny for his dinner ordered jjim 
a slice of brgad ami meat from the kj^^^hniPf 
after eating wiiich, Ned set to work with a 
grave face and a lighterfed heath 

On receiving his tw^openeg, he was asked 
where he meant to lodge. He did not know; 
but if there was any empty barn or shed where 
lie mijjht lay down a little straw, he vvouldTalTe" 
it as a I'avour to be allowed to sleep there till he 
should have saved n few pence to pay lor a 
lodging. He was taken at his word, and (or a 
month slept soundly in the coj’iier of an old harn, 
his*only disturbance l^eing the ral«, three or four 
of which were frequently staring, him* full the# 
face when he woke*in the morning. . 

After a few days, he began to linger about 
farmer Dale's premises, Jtt leisure times, in liopes* 
of ascertaining whethef Jane had arrived, but 
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couW sec notliin^of lier, and didjiot choose to 
inquire, knowing tluit after once having met her 
they coujd frequently exchange a few words 
without incurring the danger to himself in which 
he might be placed by asking for her. He was 
beginning to fear that4^he plan might be changed, 
and that Jane was not coming at all, when he 
heard ti&ii\gs of her in a way that he little ex- 
pected. i, , 

He was working in tne field one day, when 
the bailiff approached, accompanied by farmer 
Dale, "fhey were# discussing the very common 
subject ftmong farmers of the inconveniences of 
pauper labour. *' 

Don^^t fovt find these parish children a 
plague?” inquired Dal^. “They arc 
the idlest, most impudent people I ever had to 
do with.” 

“ It is just the same with us,” replied the 
bailiff, “ the m^n being quite as bad as the boys, 
or w orse. How should it be otherwise when 
the^do not work for themselves ? One may see 
the difference by comparing this boy here with 
his neighbours. Ned is a* hard-working lad as 
can be, and gives no trouble.” 

Ned turned round on hearing this and made 
his bow. He smiled when the bailiff went on 
to a:^y, 

“ He is not a parish boy^ but was taken on 
against my wish because he wanted a living, and 
^\vork, work, was all his cry. It was very well 
Jie came, for we find it does not always follow 
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that a great |jnany labourers do a great deal of 
work. This lad does nearly as nn^ch as two 
parish boys, as I told them tht etther^day ; and 
I am sorry J*did, as I fear it has made them 
plague liim instead of mending themselves.” 

** I cannot see,” said Dale, “ what is to be- 
come of us farmers if these^infernal rates are to 
go on swallowing up our substance, ^aifd putting 
us at the mercy of our^own laboisrers. • Tliere is 
a piece of land of mine up yonder that I might 
make a pretty thing of; and I cannot ^puch it, 
because the tithe and the apoor-ratei^ together 
would just swallow up the whole protit.’% 

• “What a waste rejoined tlie bailiff, 

“ when a subsistence is wanted for^so jjiany 

“ And then, I don\ know that we gay^ri iiiyn 
thing by employing paupers and paying their 
wages out of the rates* ; for they just please 
themselves about working, and^when they are 
paid, say to my face, ‘ No thanks : for you must 
pay us for doing nothing, if you did not fo^ > 
doing sometliing.* I had words like that thfowii'^ 
in my teeth this very morning by a parish girl 
we have taken, and \vho seems to have learned 
her lesson wonderfully ijjpr the time she has been 
with us. Says slie to my v^ife, ♦ What care I 
whether I stay or go? The parish is bound to 
find me.* It will be something •mor^ of a«pu-« 
nishment soon, perhaps, to bp sent away, for she 
seems to like keeping company with the farm- 
servants very well ; — a flirting jade ! with a face* 
that is like to be the ruin of her.” 

Ned felt too sure that this must be Jaoe. 

i2 
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I would pack her off before \vorse came of 
It/’ sail! th^ bailiff. 

“ 1 shall try lier a little longer/’ said Dale : 
“ there is no knowing whether one would change 
for the better. In my father’s time, or at least 
in my grandfather’s, r a man might have his 
choice among independent Jabourers that had 
some reg<vr(J to character, and looked to what 
they earned ; but now the, case is quite changed, 
except in the neighbourhood of flourishing large 
farms where the poor-rate is a very trifling con- 
cern. Ohe may l#<ok round in vain for the 
cottager* one used to meet at every turn : they 
have mostly flocked to' the towns, and are sent 
out to us agaiff at, pauper-labourers. There are 
^w-^Jabburers than ever; mdre by far than we 
want ; but they are labourers of a different and 
a much lower class.” 

“ And the re%son is evident enough,” replied 
the bailiff.. Proprietors have suffered so much 
.from the burden that is brought upon the land 
' (iy Cottagers’ families, that they let no cottages 
be built that are not absolutely necessary. In 
towns, the burden is a vefy different thing, as 
land is divided into such small portions, and the 
houses 'Ijdilt upon it let so high, that the increase 
of the rate docs not balance the advantage •/ to 
oay nothing of its being divided among so many. 
The consequence is, that the ‘overflow from the 
villages goes into the towns, and the people 
borne out into the country for work. If it were 
not for tlie poor-rate, we should see in every 
parish many a rood tilled that now lies waste. 
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and many a row of cottages tenanted by those 
who now help to breed corruption in towns/’ 

“ And then,” said Dale, “ we might be free 
from the pronlises and cheats of oversehrs. God 
keep me from being uncharitable ! but, upon my 
soul, I am sick of having^ to do with overseers. 
One undertakes to , farm tlj^ poor; and then it 
would make any heart ache to see how they are 
treated, while he pockets every^penhji that can 
b(? saved out of their accommodation. Another 
begins making himself* popular with pretending 
to reduce the rate ; and the^ the motft respect- 
able of tlie paupers pine at home withq^it relief, 
while we are beset wiiii^beggars at every turn. 
The worst of all is such a minni ^ our •present 
overseer, who ^omes to taunt one with 
crease of the rate, and to give hints how little 
scruple he should have ih distraining for it. And 
this is the pass we shall all cfigie ti> soon, unless 
I am much mistaken/' 

As for beggars,’’ replied the bailiff, “ one. 
would wonder where they come from. TfUfjf 
swarm from all quarters like flies on the first 
summer day.” 

One may see what brings them,” said Dale, 
with a bitter laugh, “'The flies come in swarms 
when there is a honey- pot i»ear ; and the 
beggars are brought by your master’s cliaritjii 
purse. I reckon, «from wha.t I have seen here, 
that everj^ blanket given away brings two naked 
}>eople, and every bushel of coals a family that 
wants to be warmed.” 

The bailiff, instead of defending hisjtnaste/, 

iS 
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laugljed significantly, and led the way onwards, 
leaving Ned to meditate with a heavy heart on 
as much as he umlerstood of what they had been 
sayin^r. 


Chapter VII. 

what\:;omes <^f parish charities. 

It was not long befor«*.Ncd accomplished an 
iatervievV withNiis giddy sister, and bitterly was 
^^l^»«diA 5 appbintcd at her appearing pot altogether 
glad to see him. Each time that they conversed, 
she seemed more«con8traihed, and insisted further 
on the danger of his being discovered and incur- 
ring the displeasure of the superiors of the work- 
house. Ned would listen to no hints about 
up the country or back into the town : he 
chose to remain where he could keep an eye on 
Jane, and where moreover his own labour sup- 
plied him with necessaries, and enabled him to 
lay by a*few pence pow and then. The first of 
these reasons for keeping his place was soon 
r/emoved, to tha dismay and grief of all con- 
nected with Jane. 

After having tried in vain for a fortnight to 
ckteh a sight of her, and afflicted himself per- 
petually with the thought of her depression of 
spirits the last time they met, Ned took the 
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resolution of walking up to farmer Dale’s# door 
and asking to speak to Jane Bridgeman. The 
farmer happened to be within heaj-in^, and came 
forward to giVe tlie answer. 

“Bless me, is it you? After tlie cliaracter 
your master gave me of you, I should not hare 
tliought of finding you asking after Jane Bridge- 
man. But you are all alike, paupers or no 
j)aupers, as long as thjcre are p»upers»among us 
spread corruption. OIF with you, if you want 
to find the person you*ask for ! She is not here, 
thank God ! and never shall ^Jie enter ifiese doors 
again. It was a great folly ever to tal^^i her in, 
Only that another mi^lrt liave been as bad. — 
Where is she? — Nay; that i« ?ro coifbern of 
mine. I supppse she \vill lie in in the 
she came from ; but whether she went straight 
tliere, or where she wJnt, I neither know nor 
care, OIF with you from rSy premises, if you 
please V* . ^ 

And the farmer shut the door in Ned’s face.^ 
His wife had* more compassion. She saw Nhcl 
turn red and pale and look very wretched, and 
she knew him for the same lad who had many 
months before asked work in a tone that pleased 
her. She now went out at .the back gate, and 
met him in the farra*yard. Nechat once owned, 
in answer to her enquiries, that Jafte waj^ hifk 
sister, and by this* means dqarned much of her 
history. She had never settled well to her busi- 
ness from the day of her arrival, and had seemed 
far more bent on being admired than on di^ 
charging her duty. Her mistress was^leasea 
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to observe, however, after a time, t^iat she grew 
graver in jher deportment, though slie became 
more careless tha^i ever about her work. It was 
true, ^she forgot everything that was said to her, 
and gave much trouble by her slovenliness ; but 
she no longer smiled pt compliments from the 
farm-servants, or act#d the coquette in her neces- 
sary intertoprse with them. Mrs. Dale thouglit 
her patience wkh the girl strangely rewarded 
when Jane came one day to give her warniilg 
that she, wished to leave her present service at 
the earliest term. r*She would neither give a 
reason n^jr say where she meant to go. When 
the day arrived, she waJtod till her master went 
out,, and thenlippeared, to bid her mistress farc- 
answer to repeated qveStions about 
where she was going, slfe at length sank down 
on a chair, sobh«d convulsively, and owned that 
she liad neither protection nor home in prospect ; 
that she bed been cruelly deceived, and that she 
Meant to find some hiding-place where she might 
lie Sown and her shame die with her. It was 
some time before she would give any hint who it 
was that had deceived and Who seduced her, and 
she never revealed his name ; but Mrs. Dale 
believed it to be a pauper labourer who had dis- 
appeared a few* clays before, probably to avoid 
being obliged to marry Jane when their guilt 
should be discovered.* On ascertaining that the 
girl had relations, Mrs. Dale recommended that 
she should go to her cousin Marshall, open her 
^hole heart to her, and follow her advice as to 
what should next be done ; but Jane's sobs be« 
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came more violent than ever at this siicjge»tion. 
“ They will tear me to pieces !'’ slie crigd. “ Tliey 
will never })ut np with disgraces jind J am the 
first tliat has cfisgraced them. I can never look 
cousin Marshall in the face again!*’ — Neither 
v;ould she go to tlie woi^Jihouse. She loathed 
the idea of Mrs. Wijkes as jtiuch as she dreaded 
that of cousin Marshall; and Mrs. Dale was 
much perplexed, not daring to k®e}) Tier another 
cla^, and not choosing to turn her out wholly 
destitute. After a long conversation,^ which 
served to sofien the poor giffs heart" and win 
her confidence, Mrs. Dale proposed a \)\kg\ which 
vws adopted, — that she»skould write a letter to 
cousin Marshall, urging that nvf^t wa5 dj;ne 
could not be undone, jand that the mos^li^’»iwl^ 
way to make Jane’s penitence real and Tasting 
was to look to her present safety instead of 
Mriving her to desperation. Mrs. Dale expressed 
in very strong terms her concern thjit the re- 
spectability of the family should have been thus 4 
stained ; and ^ook the liberty of declaring tier 
admiration of the parental kindness with which 
the poor orphans hnd been treated, and her 
earnest wishes that it might be better rewarded 
in the instance of the otliers tjiaii in that of poor 
Janeii With this letter in lier Imnd, Jane was 
put into the carrier’s cart, leading •as a.lasti 
request to Ned thai he wo»ld not follow her or 
give up his place on her account; and, partly 
for his saRe, she promised that no persuasion 
should prevent her going straight to her cousii^ 
Marshall’s and following the advice pf her 
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frieivls in every particular. M^'s. Dale Had 
since ascertained that she was received at her 
cousin’s ; and, had remained in their house up to 
the last market-day, when the inquiry was made ; 
but the farmer’s wife did not know what sad 
circumstances tlie fapaily were in when Jane 
arrived to add to thQ»x sorrovy. 

John Marshall had died after a few days* 
illness ; and it. was on the very night of his 
funeral that Jane alighted at his widow’s door. 
Her first feeling on liearing of the event was joy 
that one person thg^less, — and he one whom she 
much riaspected, — would know of her disgrace. 
Tlie next moment sho' what a wretch she 
must be, — wlTat state she must be reduced to, 

jejiice in the death of one,vWho had been 
like a parent in tenderifess, where no parental 
duty enjoined the acts of kindness he had done. 
She hastily bade Ann not tell her cousin of her 
arrival, an^i said she would beg a shelter for the 

S ' ' t at her aunt Bell’s j but she was told that 
Bell was in great distress t&o, and could 
not possibly receive her ; so there was no escape, 
and Jane was led in, trenrbling like a criminal 
under sentence, and pulling her cloak about her, 
to meet the kind-hearted cousin who had never 
frowned upon her. ' Her agitation was natuKilly 
misunderstood first ; but, after some time, her 
refusal even to look up, and the force with which 
she prevented their relieving her of her cloak 
Inade her cousin suspect the fact, and dismiss the 
young people, in order to arrive at an expla- 
nation.r— She could not read the letter, and 
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Jane would fiot hear of Ann being called in 
to do it, but made an effort to get ’•through it 
herself Cousin Marshall said nothing for some 
time ; not even the thought which was upper- 
most in her mind, — how glad she was that the 
fact never reached her hiffeband’s ear! At last, 
slie merely assured Jane thJl she should be taken 
care of, and advised her to go to bei,,and leave 
everything to be settled when there Irad been 
more time for thoughts 

“ I cannot go,” said Jane, “ I willnA)t leave 
you while you look so cold ujon me, cousin.” 

* “ I will go with yoi^, ,then,*^ said Mar- 
shall calmly. “ We must hav^ tl^e saane bed, 
and I am readv.” _ ^ 

“ You said you forgave me,” cried tli^weep 
ing Jane ; and I am 6ure this^is not forgiving 
• me. I never saw you look s» upon anybody 1 
“ I never had reason, Jane ; nobody belong- 
ing to me ever had to make such a 'confession 
as yours to-^ight. I pity you enough, CodT 
knows ! for you must be very miserable ; but I 
cannot look upon yovi as I do upon your innocent 
sisters ; how should I ?— Poor Sally ! I re- 
member her great coralbrt about being blind was 
that.it was not Ann ; and if ydu h%ve any comfort 
at all, I suppose it must be that.” » 

“ Indeed, indeed, I had rath*er be anyl}ody 
than what I am. 1 had rattfer be drowning this 
minute, cfc even on the gallows: I had rather 
die any how than be as I am. I hope I shall die 
when mjr time comes.” 

Cousin Marshall quietly represented the shv* 
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fulness of this thought, and Jane tempted her to 
say more And more, being able to bear anytliing 
better tha*.! tile silence of disple-asure. AVliat, 
her cousin asked, could bring her to this pass? 
What madness coiild make lier plunge herself 
into this abyss of distress after all the warning 

and watcjjing, all tRe But it was foolish to 

say more^ ^’Mrs. Marshall continued, when she 
might be led to say what would do no good «nd 
would be therefore unkind. 

Janef would not let it drop. She laid much of 
the blame on tlie^woik house, where it was a 
commoK boast among the women bow early they 
had got maicicjl, being so far better ofi' than 
honoster**people that they need not trouble tliem- 
selves^ about what hccaj^ie of fliemsclves and 
their children, since the#j)arish was bound to find 
them. It was considered a kind of enterprise, 
among the paupdrs to cheat their superiors, Jind 
to get the'girls early m.arried by rendering mar- 
desirable on the score of decency, and of 
the clnince of a man being able to support his 
children hereafter. Jane’s Reading idea was the 
glory of getting married at sixteen ; and the last 
thing she thought of was' the possibility of being 
deceived ; and^^noVv that her intended husband 
^was gone i|pbpdy knew whither, she was as much 
^astonished and 'terrified at her own position as 
any of her friends ‘could be.' This explanation 
caused some inward relentings towards her ; but 
cousin Marshall thought it too early yet to show 
ificm ; and to avoid the danger of doing so, in- 
sisted dn both going to bed, where neither of 
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them sle])t a wink or exchanged a word dhring 
the w hole night. 

lieforc morjiing, Mrs. Marshall' had arranged 
her plan. Jane’s arrival vyas on no account to 
be mentioned, and she was to be kept entirely 
out of sight /or the three^months which \vt?re to 
pass before her confinement.. ]]y these means, 
the persecution ‘of parish ofhcer*4 might be 
avoided, and an opportunity alCforded ior ob- 
serving whether the slii)ck had really so soberc'd 
Jane as to render her more fit to tabie‘»care of 
herself than she was befonn If she a])|teared 
truly penitent, Mrs. Marshall would try Aj obtain 
a*scrvice for her at soiiffe distance, v^Jierc Jicr dis- 
grace would not follow lier, and* would iilso kike 
charge of the iflfaint, with such iielp as Jaiine cCTintf 
spare out of her wages ; ,and tlien tije parish need 
jiever know anything about klie* matter. Jane 
was most happy to agree to these terms, and 
settled herself in this, bedroom for three long 
months, intending to work diligently for 
infant, and to* take all the needle-work of t]je 
family off her cousin’s hands, with as much of 
the charge of the children as was possible within 
so confined a space. What more she wanted of 
exercise was to be .^taken with Mrs. Marshall 
very early in these spring mornings, ^efore their 
neighbours should be stirring. The young jj^ople* 
were so trained to 'obedience? that there was no 
fear of tlkeir telling anything that they were* 
desired to keep to themselves. 

Things went on as quietly as could be looked 
for in such unhappy circumstances. Notlifficul- 
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ties arose for some time, and Jane had only to 
struggle with her inward shame, her grief at 
witnessing An.n’& sorrow, her terror at the risks 
which must be daily run, and her inability to get 
rest of body or mind. She could scarcely be 
persuaded to come down in the evening when 
the door was shut and the window curtain 
drawn : shft started at every noise, and could not 
get rid of a Vague expectation that her leaver 
would find her out and cpme to comfort her ; — 
an expi^Q^ation which made her turn pale when- 
ever she heard a iiran's voice under the window, 
or a tajf at the door below. Besides these fears, 
circumgtanc^ happenecl liow and then to try h'fer 
to th e utmost. * 

"?Ea*!-.y one morning, Before Jane was up, and 
while Mrs. Marshall ami her young people were 
dressing, a stejl w,fi3 heard slowly ascending th^ 
stairs, the door opened, and Sally appeared with 
a smiling* countenance and the question, 

^ Are you awake yet, cousin Marshall, and all 
of you ? ” * 

Mrs. Marshall made a sign to the children by 
putting her finger on her lip, and pointing to Jane. 
She had no intention that^Sally should be made un- 
happy by knowing the trutli*at present, and was be- 
sides afraid to fi’ust her with such a secret among her 
coiif'panions at*the Asylum, who were all accus- 
tomed to have no oiricealmefits from one another. 

“ Why don't you answer said Sally, groping 
for the bed. “ I do believe you are all asleep, 
«though I thought 1 heard you moving, and the 
door on the latch below 
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“ We are all avv«ilve, my dear, and one or two 
gone out ; but we are surprised to s ie you so 
early. What ^brings you at bUcJi a^time, and 
who came with you V* 

Sally explained that tlie ward of the Asylum in 
which she v^orked was t® be whitewashed lliis 
day ; and she and a few others wliose friends 
lived near had leave to enjoy a lo^g holiday. 
Tljf ee of them had ta^cn care Of on6 another, 
the streets being clear ^t this hour ; and she had 
found her way easily for the short distance she 
had to come alone. While alie spoke, Jane was 
gazing at her, tearful, and longing to throw 
Iferself on her sister’3' fteck. Tim tenqptation 
became almost irresistible whe^n Salljj, fei^ing 
for a place on «vhich io sit down, movedJier&ciT 
within reach. , 

, “ Take care where you sit, Iny dear,*' said 

Mrs. Marshall. “ Here, I wiH give yoti a seat 
on my chest ” * 

This chest was directly opposite the bed. so^ 
that Jane cohld see the face under the black 
bonnet, and convince herself that the old wo- 
manish little figure * in brown stuff gown and 
white kerchief was realdy the sister Sally she had 
last seen in blue froc^k and pmafore. During the 
whole day, Jane sat on the stliirs behind the 
half* shut door, listening to Sally^^ cheerfuntales- 
about the doings at tlie As^m, and to her fre- 
quent inquiries about both her sisters, and trern-^ 
filing when any of the little ones spoke, lest tliey 
should reveal her presence. Many perplexing 
and dangerous questions too were asked.i> 

K 2 
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“ Which of you sighs so? I should not ask if 
it could be^you, cousin ; but it comes from the 
other side,’^ 

Again, when Jane's dinner was being carried 
to her. , 

“ Ah, we are not allowed to mQve at dinner- 
time, happen what wf’l: and«.you used not to let 
us either ^nd now Ann has gone upstairs twice 
since we stit doWn.*' Aga>in, ^ 

“ I have leave to kpit what I please on 
Saturdays ; so I am knitting a pair of mittens 
for Jane, against she comes to see me, which I 
hope shf will one day ; but be sure you none of 
you telj hereabout the® ifnttens. I spoiled two 
paii;.in V*}’*^?* would be so sorry to 

krrow fe;,>w I wasted my time and the cotton." ‘ 

“ Poor dear 1" said Mrs. Marshall at night, 
when Sally was gope; “it seems wicked to take 
advantage of her wiffrmity to deceive her ; but it 
is all for her good, placed where she is by her 
blindness. Tt would be far more cruel to tell 
her all, when it may be that she neeli never know 
it." 

Jane took all this upon herself ; but, while she 
blamed herself for having caused this new prac- 
tice of concea]mept,*she waa^far more grieved at 
it in John MarSnall’s case. She did not strictly 
ktwe fmy confidence to Sally, but she did to John 
Marshall ; and the«(^dca tliat*he had left her the 
same blessing with tlie rest of her family when 
he died, gave her far more pain than any tears 
QiT reproaches from Sally could ever do. 

One Sunday, when cousin Marshall had gone 
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to churcli in Jlie iinorning with her and 

left her house apparently shut up, as i^ual ; and 
when, moreover, it was so fine -a ,day^as to have 
taken almost all the neighbours from their homes, 
Jane came down to prepj^re the dinner, feeling 
(juite secure from interruption. She was stand- 
ing kneading the dpmpling^, when a noise was 
heard outside, and she had but a mqnfent^s time 
to escape upstairs before her aimt Bell lifted the 
lafth and entered. Seeing the dough on the 
board and nobody there to knead it, ^l^e natu- 
rally proceeded to the bedroc>|n, where she found 
Jane on the bed with coverings thrown %ver her. 
Questions and explanatk)fls followed.-r-How long 
had Jane been unwell, and did %lie expect go 
back to her place wlipn recovered ? ^J;hy v’.id 
she not let her aunt kno\y of her arrival ? though, 
^to be sure, there was no use in* expecting help 
from her, distressed as she was# Jane was really 
glad to turn the conversation away from her own 
troubles to those of Mrs. Bell, who was, as sh^ 
herself said, as good as a widow, her liusband 
having absconded. Dear ! had not Jane heard 
of it ? He had beerf advertised by the overseers 
in the newspapers, aivi a great fuss had been 
made about it ; but,^for her. part, she was con- 
vinced it was the best thing he tould do for her 
and the children, to go and find •a settlemwt ir» 
a distant parish, leaving family to be pro- 
vided for l^y his own. Where had he gone ? — 9 
Why, supposing she knew, was it likely she 
should tell before the year was out ? However^ 
he had made all safe by not giving a# bint in 
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vvhiclj direction he should travel.^ Jane askod 
what was the necessity of keeping tlie secret for 
a year ? fie would surely be out of reach before 
the year was over, if at all. Mrl Bell laughed 
and said she saw Jane did not know how to get 
a settlement j and explained to her that her hus- 
band’s aim was to qbtain a, claim ’on a distant 
and prosperous parish, which must be done either 
by living* lorty^ days on an estate of his own, 
worth thirty pounds, or in a rented tenement* of 
the yearly value of ten pounds, or by serving an 
apprenficeship, or by going through a year’s 
service pn a yearly hiring as an unmarried man. 
This last was, of coursa, khe only means witliKi 
hisjpo\^er; ITadUo make sure of it, it was his 
part to Keep to himself ^whence, he had come, 
and thfi he had a wife anjcl family ; and lier’s to 
remain ignorant whither ’he had gone, and not to 
inquire for her hqsb^nd for a year at least. 

“ Do you call this a cheat, my dear ?” she 
went on. “ Lord! what a tender conscience 
*you have ! It is no worse than «what is done 
every day. Would you think it such a very 
wicked thing now, — suppose a young creature like 
you should have happened to have a misfortune, 
and should wish her infant to have a settlement in 
a particular paKsh, — would* you think it such a 
,very ^wicked t^ing to hide yourself and keep 
your condition a sec^t from the officers till your 
child was born And Mrs. Bell looked in- 
(luisitively in her niece’s face. , 

That would be telling no lie,’* replied Jane, 
her face^ making the confession wliich she kept 
her ton^ie from uttering. 
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“ Well ; and whose fault is it, iny dea«, that 
lies are told about the matter ? If tlje laws put 
such dilliculty in the day of j^etting relief, we 
are driven to Cell fibs ; for relief we must have/' 

Mrs. Marshall, who had overheard some of the 
conversation^iind now caiyie to Jane’s assistance, 
observed ilvUt the fault se^ed to her to be in 
the laws giving refief at ^1. Miscli^efs out of 
number came of It, and no goc^ thlit she saw. 
Tile more relief the law gave, the more it might 
give, to judge by the'swarms of paupers; and 
all this made it the more difficult for honest and 
independent folks to get their bre^d. She 
thought her own cxfierience, and Mrs. Bell’s 
together, might be enough to show*how*bad the 
system was. ^ ’ 

“ Mine, I grant you,” cried Mrs. Belf; “ but 
what have you had to llo withht? You, that 
‘ pride yourself on never havjAg touched a penny 
of parish money.” ^ 

“ Thanks, under God, to my husband, cousiq 
Bell, we have been beholden to nobody but our- 
selves for our living. We have never had to 
bear the scornful gkince from the rate -payers, 
nor the caprice of the^ overseer, nor any of the 
uncertainty of depending on what might fail us, 
nor4he shame of calHng our children paupers. — 
I say these things freely, cousir^ BeM, bec^ise \ 
know you have b^en too ^ long used to them 
to mind them. — We have^ never crossed th^ 
threshold bf the yvorkhouse on our own account ; 
nor ever been driven to expose our want when 
it was the greatest ; or tempted to fib^by wortl 
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or act«to get more than our share of other peo- 
ple’s money. Yet, the worst things \\c have 
suffered haye arisen out of these poor laws ; and 
the worst thing about them is, that those suft’er 
by them who desire tQ have nothing to do with 
them. They prevent people going^where their 
labour is wanted, anct would. be well paid, and 
keep them a place where there are far more 
hands thart there is work, for. Honest, liard- 
working men, like my hui^band, have always felt 
the har^J^iip of either being obliged to slay 
where wages were iow from the number of la- 
bourers, or to give up their settlements for the 
cliance ^f wojjk in some btfc*er place/^ ” 

“ l^jad better have run off by himself, and 
left his settlement to you and the children,” ob- 
served Mrs. Bell. 

“ John Marshall was not the man to do that, 
cousin. But, as«i'Was saying, many a time 
when we were brought very low, so much so 
that my husband had not had his pint, nor the 
children anything but bread for a wbek, and less 
of that than they could have eaten, — at many 
such times we have been told of this parish and 
that parish where there w«s plenty of work and 
good wages, and have had, half a mind to go 
and try our fortifhe ; but we always remembered 
that se many more needy people would be likely 
to do the same, tKat^T^ wouId ^on cease to be a 
good parish, and we might have left* a place 
where we were known and respected, for wliat 
w^puld prove to be no good. I have heard that 
these favourite parishes are seldom long pros- 
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perous under tlie best management, for paapers 
contrive, by all sorts of tricks, to get a«seUlement 
in them.'* ’ . v 

“ Well ; that makes an end, however, of your 
complaint of there not being labour where labour 
is wanted.” .u » 

“ Indeed it doesiuot, ewsin Bell; for they 
are mostly idle mep and cheats that wi^rtder about 
making experiments qn such places.’ Sober, 
gofid labourers, would h;e much more ready to go 
where they are wanted, if it were not for^tjie fear 
of losing their settlements. , Such end, as my 
husband did, by staying in their own parish to 
have their labour poorly paid, and tq^ see ^rogues 
and vagabonds consuming what woqld l^ve 
added to their wages, if, labour had been ,Jeft to 
earn its due reward.” 

Mrs. Bell did not care about all this ; all she 
knew was that people must Iwe^and that she and 
her family could not have lived without the 
parish, and a deal of help besides. 

“ The very -thing I complain of most, cousin 
Bell, is, that those who have the relief are those 
that know and care the least about the matter. 
It is they that are above taking the relief that 
have good reason to know, and much cause to 
care,* that their labour cannot bd' properly paid, 
and that their children cannot ha^ie a fair cl«inces> 
in the world, while* the moi^y that should pay 
their wages is spent without bringing any morei 
gain than if it wis thrown into the sea. It is 
because such as you, cousin Beil, care about^ 
nothing but getting relief, that such husbiinds as 
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mine lose their natural rest through anxiety, and 
pinch thenftielves and work themselves into their 
graves, and die, hot knowing but, their families 
may come to be paupers after all. — I am warm, 
cousin, but you’ll excise me; nothing chafes rne 
so easily as thinking of this; the -^,;;;>ore from re- 
membering nearly tke last * words my liusband 
spoke. * L'hope,’ says he, — but I thought there 
was little hope* in his tone, or in his face, — ‘ I 
hope you and yours will be^able to keep free of the 
parish. * /jlet the boys into my club, if they live 
to be old enough ; #and then they will keep their 
mother find sisters free of the parish.’ — I thank 
God ! can oh at •present ; but I some’- 
tim«s think som4‘ of us will end our days in the 
workhoT'se, if idle and needy peopJe go on to in- 
crease as they do, and to eat up the substance 
they never helped, .as we haye done, to make.” . 

It will be sc.mo time yet, cousin Marshall, 
before your boys can belong to the club.” 

•• “ Yes ; but in the meanwhile there is the 
Savings Bank, where the girls can*put their little 
savings as well as the boys. Not that they 
have done anything in that way yet, except my 
eldest and Ann. But «the others are earning 
their own clothes.”* , 

Mrs. Bell asked Jane whether it was nbt a 
<*nice 'thing for ’her sister Ann to have a little 
money in the bank«fready for*' such occasions as 
tJane’s present illness? She supposed Jane was 
now using it up ; and to be sure it was a charm- 
ing thing to have such help at hand. Mrs. Mar- 
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depriving Ann of her little store, saved her the 
pain of replying by inviting Mrs. Bdl down to 
dinner. • 

At the close of the meal, Mrs. Bell cast a 
longing eye on the few fragments she had left. 
Her childre'*Ahad only a crust of bread to , eat 
this day ; and she complaijed much of the hard- 
ships they were - reduced to, showin'g how her 
only gown was wearing out, and relating that it 
was ruinous work to do as she was doing now, 
pawning her blanket in the morning to, release 
her gown, and the gown in tl e evening to release 
the blanket. Cousin Marshall was gr’eved for 
the children, but, charitable as she Igiown to 
be, she offered no help. She had nQthir\g to 
spare, and had done, her utmost in y^ving a 
hearty dinner ; and, if she had had the means, 
she would have bestowed .them where they might 
have afforded real relief, wkick no charity ever 
did to Mrs. Bell. 

This woman seldom visited her neighbour? 
without leaving them cause to wish that she had 
stayed way. This was the case in the present 
instance. She whispered her suspicions of J ane’s 
situation, either to the ‘parish officers, or to some 
one who carried it round to Ahem ; and the con- 
sequence was that the poor girr'was hunted up, 
taken before a magistrate to be sworn, and re% 
moved to the wofkhouse ^ abide her confine- 
ment. Jn return to her bitter reproaches the 
next time they met, Mrs, Bell laughed, and said 
she thought she had done them all a gre^t 
kiiMlues®.— Cousitt Marshall ought to be very 
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glad to be relieved of the charge, and Jajie 
would be sure of a husband if her lover could he 
found up. Jkne’s views had, however, been 
altered by her intercourse with Mrs. Marshall. 
She would much ratlicr have gone to service and 
tried to atone for what was donS^’^.han remain 
to be the pauper- wife^ of a mtin who had cruelly 
deceived her, — who would not^ marry unless he 
could be caughi, — and who, being an unwilling, 
would be probably an ivakind, husband. Her 
good cousin feared something worse for her than 
the misery of her Ici : she feared that this misery 
might dYive her to habitual vice ; and that her 
re-entratnce «into the workhouse might prove the 
dat^ frorrf which she would become a castaway 
from hes* family for ever. * 


Chapter VIII. 

'WHAT IS CHARITY ? 

Ned heard of Janets retbrn to the workhouse, 
and of her corj^finement, from Mr. Burke, who 
attended Mr. Effingham’s family, and who re- 
‘"cognized , to lii^ great surprise, Ned Bridgeman 
in the boy who onetday opened the gate for him, 
land followed to hold Ids horse. Whenever lie 
came, from that time forward, he inquired for Ned, 
and was ready to make the wished-for reply to 
the customary petition, not to tell the officers or 
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anybody belonging to them, where he wars, but 
just to inform cousin Marshall and* his sisters 
that lie was well, and likely t(5 go o% earning a 
living. It was in vain to reason with him, that 
the parish could desire nqthing more than that 
he should n^ijjtain himsalf, and that the officers 
would be glad to leave him unmolested. He 
had eloped, and^was possessed wi^ the idea 
that he should be carried back vfhencd he came ; 
arftl had, moreover, sqch a horror of the place 
and people connected with his short period of 
pauperism, that he longed ^^bove all things to 
keep out of sight of the one, and be fcrgotten 
by the other. The pawp^r labourers jvhc^ worked 
with him in the field, discoveifed son^thiijg of 
tliis, and amused thepiselves by alarngng him 
with dark hints, from time to time, that some 
danger impended. They, were not over-fond of 
* him, harmless and good-natured as he was. The 
bailiff was apt to hold him up as an «xample to 
them in an injudicious way, and Ned’s horror oS 
pauperism, — his pride, b,s his companions called 
it, — was not exactly the quality to secure their 
good fellowship. They teased the boy sadly, 
and Mr. Burke thought he looked more and 
more grave every time he saw him. The gen- 
tleman was not, therefore, much* surprised when 
he was told one day that Ned was missings 
did he give much* heed to J^e remarks on the 
unsteadiness of the boy who had twice absconded! 
On finding that, so far from having done any- 
thing dishonest, Ned had left nearly half-a-crow^ 
of his savings ' in Mr. Effingham’s ha^^ds, Mr. 
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Burke made inquiry into the circumstances, and 
found tliat,^.is he suspected, Ned had been assured 
that the oihcers (vere after him, and so cruelly 
taunted witli his sister’s shame, that it was no 
wonder he had p^onn farther up the country, 
wliere he mi^ht work ir. peace, if wnjik was to bo 
found. Nothing cojld be done but to take 
charge of' ins money, and irvvcst it wliere it 
might increase till the owner should he Ibrth- 
coming to claim it. So Mr. Burke pocketed tUe 
two shillings and fourpence half-jicnny as care- 
fully as if it had been a huudrccl pounds, and 
saw that it was placed in the Savings Bank with 
Ann's, and ^jnade as fight as lie could to the 
family of. the fact that he no longer knew wliere 
the lad tJias ; adding that Ned was a boy whom 
he vvoukl trust all over tl>e world by himself, and 
prophesying thac he would re-appqar some day , 
to be a credit and-a kelp to his orphan sisters. 

On one occasion when Mr. Burke was enter- 
ing the village of Titford, he overtook Mr. Effing- 
ham walking slowly with his head bent down, 
and his hands in his pockets. He looked up 
when greeted by his friend” who accosted him 
with — 

•* I am afraid jou are to one of my patients 
to-day, to judge by your gait and countenance. 
'What can be the matter? No misfortune at 
home, I hope?" * 

* No ; but I have just heard some/liing lliat 
has shocked me very much. There is an cxpcu- 
tyon at Dale's." 

“ How hard that poor man has struggled!" 
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observed Mr. Burke. “And has it even <;ome 
to this at last ? 

Even so ;^and through no*fajult (jf his own 
that 1 can see. They are distraining for the 
rntc.'' 

“ Ay, th^;s-4s the wa}i^ Effingham, Thus is 
our pauper list swaJIed, ye«r by year. It grows 
at both ends. Paupers multiply thei^own num- 
bt^s as fast as they ^an, and •rate-payers sink 
d(\wn into rate-receivers. This will probably be 
Dale’s fate, as it has been that of mapy little 
farmers before him. And if* it is, he will only 
anticipate by a few years the fate of o^liers be- 
sides small farmers, •of shopkeepei^ .rpanufac- 
turers, merchants, and agriculturists ^of ^wety 
class ; always*{)rovidiirg that some radicaJ amend* 
ment of the system doea not take place." 

“ God help us!'' cried E^ffirfgnam. “ If so, 
our security is gone, as a natien, and as indivi- 
duals.” 

“ At present, Effingham, the security of pr(^ 
perty is to tlfe pauper, and not to the proprietor, 
however rich he may be. The proprietor is 
compelled, as in the* case before us, to pay more 
and more to the rate t!ll his profits are absorbed, 
and he is obliged tg^, relinquish his undertakings 
one after another ; field after field goes out of 
cultivation, his capital is gradua41y transferred t^ 
his wages-fund, Which isjtpaid away without 
bringing, an adequate return ; and when all bdt 
his fixed capital is gone, that becomes liable to 
seizure, and the ruin is complete. There is i^o 
more security of property, under such 9 . system, 

. L 2 
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than there is security of life to a poor wretch in 
a quicksand, who feels himself swallowed up inch 
by inch. <Xhe paupers meanwhile are sure of 
their relief as -long as the law subsists. They 
are to be provided for at all events, let what will 
become of other people While has been 

fretting by day, and tossing by night under the 
burden of*'l:p8 cares, his paupej* labourers have 
been supporting a very different kind of burden, 
— the burden of the paupqjr song, 

,‘oHang sorrow and cast away care, 

The parish bound to find us ! ’ ” 

“ Thvj very security of property, which is llie 
most pre(iipys of an independent man’s rights,” 
said^ifingham, seems to be the most perni- 
cious th^g in the world the indigent. One 
may fairly call it so in relation to them, for they 
seem to consider the produce of the rate as their 
property/’ 

“ It is really so,’’ replied Burke. “ They know 
At to be the lawful property of the pauper body, 
and that the only question is how ii is to be dis- 
tributed ? As long as they know this, they will 
go on multiplying the claims upon it till nothing 
is left with which to satisfy them.” 

“ It is very odd,” said E^ngham, “ that none 
of the checks that have ever been tried Lave 
♦done* any ^ood; they seem rather to have made 
the matter worse,” ^ 

^ “ I do not think it strange, Effingham. None 
of the remedies have struck at the root of the 
and none could therefore effect lasting good. 
The test^is just this ; do they tend to lessen the 
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number of tbe indiprent? Unless tliey da tin's, 
they may afford relief to a treneratio», or shift 
a burden from one district to finptbej, or from 
one class of producers upon another; but they 
will not improve the sysU'yi. Look at the ex- 
])ernnents First, ^paupers were to \V(‘ar 

a ba(lp;e, a mark of.iiifainv® Of course, the pro- 
ffip^ate and liardcned were the readiest fo put it on, 
and those who haS niO(^esty and iiumlTle pride re- 
futed it, and obtained l^elp only through the com- 
passion of overseers, who evaded the rygulation 
so perpetually, that it was al^olisbed as useless. 
While it lasted, ])rofligate pauperism ijjtcreased 
fery rapidly. Next •c5me the eje^gdient of 
workhouses, in which tlie poornvere exjpec||gd to 
do more work, 4 ind be f^d less expensively than in 
tlieir own houses. But here again the rogue and 
vagabond class reaped the advantage, the houses 
being detested by the sober. ^ud quiet ; and the 
choice of the latter to pine at home, jrather than 
be shut up in a workhouse, occasioned § 
diminution of the rate for some time ; but that 
time has long been over, and now the mainte- 
nance of a pauper cTosts three or four limes as 
much in a workhouse as out of it, there being no 
inducement to the paupers, to work, and but 
li'ttltj to their managers to econdhiise. And this 
is just what any one might have fioretbld frem tha;,^ 
beginning, if he had seen j^hat experience has 
plarinly taught us, that indigence must spreuit 
while numbers •increase, and while the sub- 
sistence-fund, on which they are to be supportec^ 
is consumed un productively.”- 
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“ why un productively ? said Effingham. 

“ I cannot^ help thinking that there must be some 
mode of management, by which manufactures 
might be carried on by paupers with pretty good 
success.’* 

“ Suppose it to b6 so, acco^.yig to what 1 
imagine you to megn by success, — suppose a 
certain quantity of produce to be achieved and dis- 
posed of,-r-2».his ([s in itself a great evil. Capital 
raised by forcible means, arbitrarily applied, a jd 
made to bring a return from an artificial market, 
can never be so productive as if it found a natu- 
ral channel; and us employment in this artifi- 
cial manner is a sericu^, injury to individua' 
capitalifcts.'^*' In ihe neighbourhood of a work- 
housS whfere work is really done manufacturer, 
while paying to the rate, bitterly feels that he 
is subscribing the means by which his trade is to 
be stolen from him. It h adding insult to injury 
to set up in the faces of rate-payers workhouse 
manufactures, which are to have a preference 
in the market to their own. In all these cases, 
however, the object fails. To all remedies yet 
tried, the same fundamental objection applies : 
they all encourage the ipcrease of population, 
while they sink capital. What we want is the 
very reverse of this, — we wknt a reproduction of 
capital with- increase, and a limitation of numbers 
*within'a due proportion to thi^s fund.” 

( “ What do you ‘mink, then, of the methods 
proposed for the amelioration of the system ? ” 

“ Which? There are so many.” 

' “ The cottage system, for one.” 
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“ It will not bear the test. Under no s|'stcni 
does population increase more rapidly ^ — witness 
Ireland ; and in addition to tlie t^orst^ evils that 
afflict Ireland* we should have that of a legal 
claim to support, which effectually prevents tlie 
due improvej^i^t of cajpital. Cottages would 
prove no better th^n wori^ioiises, depend upon 
it.” 

“ Well, then, what do you tltfnk (Jf- assessing 
mfw kinds of property ? 

“ Worse and worse ! This would Joe only 
casting more of our substance into tlie gulf be- 
fore its time. It would be helping to incj^ease the 
number of paupers ; ik \wuid be enc ourag ing the 
unproductive consamj)tion of cnpitalTpIt would 
be ’’ 

“ Like pouring water into one of yodt dropsi- 
cal patients,” said Efflngbam, sr»iling. 

“ Just so, Effingham ; *an^ needs no great 
skill to foresee the result in both case^.” 

“ Then there are Benefit Clubs,” replied Effinj^ 
ham. “ Some think that if they were made ob- 
ligatory by law, they might soon supersede the 
poor-rate. What do you think of them ?” 

“No man approves such societies more than I, 
as long as they are voluntary j but fellowship of 
lhis*kind would lose its virtue, Woubt, by being 
made compulsory. There are yo ifieansjthat 
know of, of compelling a mmi who will not earn 
to store his eernings; and the frugal and indusl 
trious will do it ^vithout compulsion, as soon as 
they understand the matter : so that in fact the 
worst classes of society would be left as fre^ t3 
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roam^. and and steal, as if the institution 

did not exist ” 

But I’ViendlN* Societies and Benefit Ciul>s will 
bear vour te^t. 'rhey Unid to the; incieasc^ t/f 
capital, and, by encouraging prudence, to the 
liniitaiion of numbers. '! 

‘‘ True ; and tlieivjlbre I \vi^ll ihev were in 
universal c»peralion' among the norlving classes; 
but tins must be by voluntarv associatinn It 
will he a work of tinui to convince our whdle 
population of their advantages ; and even tiicn the 
less industrious piyt will rather depend on tlie 
poor ratf% if it still subsists. . We must have 
recourse to some speedtcr method of lessening 
our burcieus, giving- all possible encouragenieiit 
to Friencily Societies in the mean time.” 

“ What method? It , seems to me that relief 
is already given in everyr possible way.’’ 

“ Ay; there is' the mistake, Effingham. 
People think they give relief in giving money.’* 

‘‘ 1 seldom give money,*’ replied Effingham. 

“ No ; but you give wliat money will buy, 
which is, begging your pardon, w'orse than in- 
effectual. Now, if you have no objection, I 
should like to know how much you spent on 
coals and blankets tlie first (^hristmas you settled 
here, and how m\licli last year V* ‘ 

^ “ I .began* with devoting five pounds a year to 
this purpose ; but it ^increased sadly. I stopped 
BHort two years^ ago at twenty pounds^; but it 
grieved me to the heart to do so, for more 
objects remain now unsujiplied than I supplied 
at first.** 
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“ Probably ; and are these now applicants , 
strangers from other parishes brought round 
you by your bounty, or are niorp o favour near 
neighbours in*a condition for receiving charity V* 
Dale reproaches me with having brought an 
inundation of^i^aripers froiji a distance ^ but really 
our own pdpiilationjias increased wonderfully.” 

“ And the more support yoO offer tliem, friend, 
the more surprisingly they will yicrease, if there 
cafi be anything surprising in the case. Surely you 
do not mean to go on giving coals and bl^inkcts ? 

“ What can I do ? You^vould call me cruel 
to withdraw the gift, if you could see th^ destitu- 
tion of the poor creaiiui^s. 1 am c ompj etely at 
a loss how to proceed. If I go onJ‘ poverty in- 
creases ; if I sjop, the people will freeze* and pine 
before my eyes. What a dilemma ! ” 

“ Much like that ot goveriiment about its 
*])auper subjects. I shourd |;5cpmmend the same 
method to both.’* 

“ To fix a maximum, I suppose , to declare 
the amount •beyond which relief shall not be 
given ? I have tried that, and it does not succeed. 
Twenty pounds a year is my maximum, and is 
known to be so ; but «very one hopes to have a 
portion of it, and reckons upon his share nearly 
as (K)nfidently as if all were sure^of it.’’ 

“Of course ; and there is the 0 .ddifiona^evil o^ 
admitting the priuciple of ^ claim to support 
which is at the bottom of the mischief. — No ; to 
fix a maximuns i® unite the evils of the 
maintenance and the abolition of the pauper 
system ; and both are bad enough singjy. if 1 
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were .you, and if I were the government, I would 
immediate^ disavow the principle in question, 
and take ipeasures for ceasing to act upon it. if 
I were you, I would explain to I'ny neighbours 
that, finding this mode of charity create more 
misery than it relieves^ I shoul d, ' d iscontinue it 
in the way which appears |o inflict the least 
hardship. would give notice that, after the 
next Christmas^ donation, no more coals and 
blankets shall be given except to those aged aad 
sickly people who at present look for them ; and 
that no new applic^ants whatever shall be placed 
on the ^st, the object being to have the charily 
die out ^^8 soon as possi^:)!© • 

**^13ut rshall die railed at wherever I turn my 
face. I should not wonder if they pull my house 
about my cars. They will rob my poultry-yard, 

and burn my ri«ks. Tliey will ” 

“Very like tbd, situation of government!’*' 
exclaimed,. Mr. Burke. “ The very same difli- 
, cullies on a smaller scale. Friend, you must 
bear the railing for a time, since it comes as a 
natural consequence of what you have already 
done, I am sure so benevolent a man as you 
would rather endure this ^personal inconvenience 
than add to the misery around you. You arc 
capable of hetoism in retrieving a mistake, 
As for your house and other pro- 
/perty, you must |^ke measures to protect it. 
^You must firmly and gently repress tendencies 
to violence which arise, as you now perceive, 
/rom an error of your own.’* 

“ 1 will consider, resolve, and act ; and that 
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witlioiit delay, for the evil is pressing, ’J said 
Eiliii^hani. 

1 vvisli goveriimciU do t^ie same,’’ 

re])lied JVir. Burke. “ We liear much of cousi- 
dpratiuii, l)ut the resolve is yet to be made ; and 
how lon^ may ha in following!’, it is im- 

})Ossible to mu'ss.. M(‘ai^vhde, we an^ froinp^ 
headloiu’: to ruin as fa>t as vou woid(V do if you 
answered all tlie petitions fo** charity which 
vv^uld be brought u])o\j you bv unbounded readi- 
ness to give. Your jirivate fortune v^yuld be 
gone in a twinkling, and f^o will vanish our 
national resources.” 


• “ What period wcmld you fix for^jj^olishing 
the rate ? ” 


“ Tlie best filan, in jny opinion, yet proposed, 
is tills : — to enact that .no child born Trom any 
marriage taking place within a year from the 
date of the law, and no ilkgidtimate child born 
within two years from the same dat%, shall ever 
be entitled to parish assistance. This regulatioj;i 
should be maCtle known, and its purpose explained 
universally; and this, if properly done, might, I 
think, prevent violence, and save a vast amount 
of future distress. Tl?e people should be called 
togetlier, either in ^their places of worship or 
els^vhere, in such a manner as to attract the 
whole population to listen, and the case slt^uld b«;* 
explained to themdiy their j^stors or others.^ ]|t 
is BQ piaijpi a case, and so capable of illustration, 
that I see no gneat difficulty in making the most 
ignorant comprehend it.” 

And yet the details are vast/’ 
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‘‘ Vast, but not complicated; so the whole 
might be ©onveycd in a parable which any child 
can undeivsland. *“ I tinnk I dare undertake to 
prove to any rational being that national distress 
cannot be relieved by money, and that conse- 
quently individual disti/?ss canniJ^)^ so relieved 
without inflicting thp same, portion of distress 
elsewhere.', A child can se-’i tliat if there is so 
much bread in* a country and no more, and if 
the rich give some of the poor two shillingfi a 
day llui,t. they may cat more bread, the price of 
bread will rise, an^l some who could buy before 
must gev without now. Since no more bread is 
created^ l a this charity, Ihd only thing done is tb 
take,sonje of it (5ut of the reach of purchasers to 
give it tp paupers.’’ 

“ True : the only real charity is to create more 
bread ; and, tilhthis can -be done, to teach men 
to be frugal of what they have. — I happen to 
know a case which illustrates your doctrine. 
Owen, who lives in this village, earned ten shil- 
lings a week before the last Scarcity. He 
bought eight shillings’ worth of flour for his 
family, and had two to spare for other neces- 
saries. During the scareity he received four- 
teen shillings a week from his parish, in addition 
to the ten he edi^ned ; but the price of corn iia^l 
-yisen s^o much that he now gave twenty-two shil- 
^ngs out of his twei|^y-four for the satne quantity 
of flour ; so that he had still two shillings lelt 
fpr other necessaries; and thus* was no richer 
>vith twenty-four shillings than he had been 
with ten^” 
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“ If there had been many such cases/’ observed 
Mr. Burke, “the price of corn would*have been 
even higher tlmn it was. The f)e!?t cliftrity to tlic 
public as well as to this man would have been to 
teach liim that he had hotter look after other 
kinds of f^^d/fflul not insist on such an alxm- 
dance of flour. IX) not y(fli think he could have 
understood this ?*anS if he could, wh}%should not 
his brethren understand the stifle of the ])auper 
system, and be brought to acquiesce in the 
measures now necessary to be taken ?«-«-If the 
regulation 1 have described had been made when 
first proposed, there wo^dd have been n^ich less 
clifficulty than now. ^If not done nc'‘^'?^iere is 
no saying how soon it may be out of c«ir {«)wcr 
to do anything. We«firc now borne (k)wn, we 
shall soon be crushed^ by the weight of our 
, burdens.” • ^ * 

“ We must hasten to gtve* our testimony,” 
said Effingham : “ I, by withdrawing my dona- 
tions, and declaring why ; you, by but your 

have given yours, I suspect. I see now the 
reasons of your resigning your offices at both the 
charitable institutions where I and others took 
so much pains to get you in. I was more than 
half angry at it wheii I thou^ht^of our canvass, 
and all the disagreeablenesses belonging to it ; — 
and all done and endured for rfothing. ^But I* 
see now how it is,* I can <Jftly hope that yoiuf 
going oui of office may do more good than your 
going in ; and v^hat more can I say ?” 

“ Nothing more gratifying to my self-corn-* 
placency, I am sure,” said Mr. Burke, •smiling, 
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“ I liUve Lad my recompense already in finding 
that man^more than I expected attend to niy 
reasons, ttnd taUe them into consideration as a 
matter of real importance. My Lopes sometimes 
mount so Ligh as to flatter me that all Great 
Britain may soon be e^Tectuallyiiii-m ploy eel upon 
tLe problem — Huw*iO reduce the number of 
THE indigc:nt.’' 


CHAPfEK. IX. 

COUSIN MARSHALL’S END. 

It was some Vears before any tidings came of 
Ned that could*be^ depended upon. At length 
countryman cailfed^on tlie widow Marshall one 
market-dSy, saying that he had had a world of ^ 
^trouble in finding her out in the small place she 
had got into outside the city, but w*as determined 
not to meet Ned Bridgeman again without 
having seen her and delivered Ned’s packet into 
her own hand^ Mrs. Marshall had nobody living 
with her now^^butTher youngest daughter, who 
happened* not to be at home at this hour and 
as M^s. MarsHall could not read, she was obliged 
to wait till evening to kncTw what was in the 
letter, and what the guinea was fotr which the 
•packet contained. She obtaJned great satis- 
faction from the countrymen concerning Ned, 
sent him her love and blessing, and the promise 
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of an answer to his letter when there shoi^d be 
an opportunity of sending one, which might 
happen by means of the present messcj^iger with- 
in six months*. Many times before the evening 
did cousin Marshall open t^e letter, and examine 
it, and ad^j^iiro^ns much #f it as was apparent to 
her ; viz. the evenness #f the lines and *the 
absence of blots., rhe guinea, too,^was a very 
good sign. The letter jproved tlmt his workhouse 
sc?l looiing had not been lost upon him ; and the 
money, that her methods of education Jy^d taken 
effect. Her answer, written dqjvn by her daughter, 
was as follows : — 

Dear Ned, 

“ Your ktter waa very welcome tj us, since 
you could not come yoyurself. I do not wonder 
you met with hardships aud difficulty in settling. 
Such is the way with many**p«ople in these days 
who wish to be beholden to nobody ; but such 
generally meet with their deserts at last, as I ajja 
glad to hear you liave. We have put your 
guinea into the Savings Bank for you, my dear 
boy, as, thank God ! we none of us want it at 
present, and there was half-a-guinea of yours 
thgre before. Now I dare^sajr ypu are wonder- 
ing how it came there ? It is the half-crown of 
wages you left behind you at^tford Uiat Mr^ 
Burke took care t)f, and iWias grown into haf- 
a-guinea by not being touched, which I hope 
will be good nfiws to you. I quite approve yqur 
wish about the Friendly Society, knowing hcg<v 
my husband did the wisest thing in belonging to 

M 2 
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one, jind at limes could have got through in no 
other way. There is nothing about your sisters 
that shouVl giye you any scruple. Sally, poor 
thing, is very contented in the Asylum ; and, as 
the people there are^ fond of her, has fewer 
troubles than many that havemlhepr eyesight. 
I have not seen so many tears from her since 
she went in as wlien my Suf an read your letter 
to her, au(\ she sends you her love. Ann is 
‘ pretty well off in service, having nothing to com- 
plain of, but her mistress’s temper, with which 
she will contrive to bear, I hope, for she has a 
sweet one of her own. She will write to you 
herself, and tell you as ‘much aa^fve know about 
Jane, vvlrTch is but little, and that little very sad. 
She is quite lost, I fear ; but you may depend 
on my keeping my eye iqion her. 1 thank you, 
my dear boy, for your, questions about me and 
mine. My childr^ii'have all left me but the one 
that holds the pen, and she is going to marry too. 
I hope she will have an easier life than lier 
sisters, who are much put to it with their large 
families. I begin to feel myself growing old 
when 1 see so many grandcliildren about me ; 
and perhaps owing lo that that 1 feel flir 
more troubled '^boutdiow thq^r parents are to get 
through than I Overdid for Joiiri Marshall and 
, piyselh ,wheh we had another little family added, 
it were, to our ovm eight. But God preserve 
me from failing in my trust! — trusting ;>s I wish 
to^do, not to c^her people’s charity, but to one’s 
own labour and thrift, which has His blessing 
aooner th|in the other. Many a merciful lesson 
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Las been ^iven rne about trusting, — one since I 
Lad your letter. On Saturday, my eklest grand- 
son and dau^htor were Loth out of viork. To- 
day is Monday, and tiiey have each got a place. 
inde('d God Almighty is vpry good to us. J3ut 
Susan is ti^d, frwi having^kept up her scliooling, 

T am afraid, so vvelj as you* However, it looks 
a long iettcr, lhyug|i I have many ijore things 
to say to you if you vvere here* Old as I call 
m%s('lf, I may see you on this side the grave, or 
will try to think so till you say not. Till tlien, 

I send you triy love and hle^sing, which I hope 
YOU know you have had all this long 

The close of cousin Marshalfs ypryjon^ life 
was not altogtther so .serene as the chjjracter of 
its days of vigour miglwfc seem to deserve. Her 
cliildren vvere so burdened with •families of their 
own that they could offer bo •further assistance 
tlian that she should lodge with them by turns. 
She was positive, however, in her determinaliojp 
to live alone*; and a small room in a poor place 
on the outskirts of the city was her dwelling. 
In one way or another she earned a little 
matter, and lived upo*n it, to the astonishment of 
some who received twice as much from the parish 
and could not make it do. Her adopted children 
found the utmost difficulty in ma'king heBraccept* 
any assistance, clearly as k: was her due from 
those to.whom she had been a mother in their 
orphan state. “It grieved Ned to the heart to see 
her using her dim sight to patch her cloak fof 
the twentieth time, when he had placed at her 
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dispo^sal tlie guinea and lialf, with all tliat had 
accumulated upon it, in the Savings Bank. 

“ Not ;/el. . When I want it. I can do for 
myself still,” were always her answers ; and 
though, without coi\sulting her, he laid in coals 
and bought clothes ^o^i her the two only 

visits that he was i\\>le to make to ’ diat neigh- 
bourhood ^ and though thesjQ presents were, after 
some scruple, *?ccepted, he never could prevail 
upon lier to use the little fund during his ab'scKoe 
for her^ daily comforts. She was somewhat un- 
popular among her neighbours, who did not 
relish lj.cr occasional observations on the multi- 
plication of alehouses, or '^ler reports of what a 
cornjjlyj^ robust man her John Marshall was, for 
all he had seldom a pint a-nd pipe (o refresh him- 
self with when his day’s yvork was done. Nobody 
was more opcrheartcd ^and sociable ; but he 
could not afford botili ale and independence, — to 
say notliing of charity ; and everybody knew he 
was a father to the orphan. — The neighbours 
observed that he was certainly very kind to the 
parish ; but that, for their parts, they could not 
afford to give cliarity to the parish. It was more 
natural for die parish to- give to them. Such 
degeneracy as thisr roused^ cousin Marshall to 
prophesy evil. ' She was rather too ready With 
.her forebodings, that those who thus spoke would 
ilie in the workhoufp, and witk her horror at tlie 
warning seeming to create no alarm. ,.But what 
roused her indignation above everything was the 
frequent question how, after all her toils and 
savings, she was better off than her cousin, Mrs. 
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Bell ? Mrs. Bell had never more heard gf her , 
husband, and had at length been taken into 
the vvorkliouse with her family of *vhom one 
daughter hadTollowed Jane’s example, and gained 
her point of a pauper mariiage ; one son was an 
ill-doing ]^upcHaSour» ; and another, having 
been transported for theiil, was flourishing at 
Sydney, and likely |o get more moyey than all 
cousin Marshall’s honest children put together. 
Mrs. Bell was prou(k of this son’s prosperity, 
and would not have been soiry to hear*5Lny day 
of the other getting transpo]ited in like manner. 
— Now and then it occurred ^ cousin ^^arshall 
*that there was little tise in answering jJtpse who 
could ask such a question as*wl^reijr sl^ was 
better off thait Mrs. Ball ; but it oftenerjiappened 
that her replies were gi^^n in a style of eloquence 
that did not increase Jier popularity. — Death 
came at last, in time to save^her from the depen- 
dence she dreaded, though not from* the appre- 
hension of it. In crossing her threshold, oge 
winter’s day, with her apron full of sticks, she 
tripped and fell. She seemed to sustain no injury 
but the jar ; but that was fatal. She survived 
just long enough to see the daughter who lived 
in, the neighbourhood, and* m^ke a bequest of 
her Bible to one child, her bed to^another, her 
few poor clothes to a third, pointing ^ut tW 
corner of her cheSt where deposited the litle 
hoard she had saved for her burial. 

“ God has Ifeen very good to me and mine,” 
she said. “ They tell me I have not always 
said so j but I meant no mistrust l,may have 
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' been too much in a Imrry to go wliere * the 
v/icked ceftse from Irouhliug and the weary ar<j 
at rest: ’ Hut it \h aU right now that 1 am really 
going at last. Thank (^od ! 1 can say to the 
last that He has heen^very godd to me.’^ 

Slie left her biessmg' for eve^ on(^,by name, 
and died. ^ ^ 

Mr, iiU^V'e met tlie funer(^^ t^^ain coming out 
of the cliurcliyafd, and i^nnediatcly knew Ned, 
long as it was since they had met. 

‘‘YoUV cousin Marsiiali’s funeral!” he ex- 
claimed. “ My wYe and Louisa and I inquired 
for her hi vain, along while ago, and supjiosed 
she hack*Lt-en dead some tiine. She must have 
been *d 

“ Eighty-one, sir. 

In answer to Mr. Burke’s inquiries how she 
bad passed her fatter days; and in opposition to 
Ned’s affectionate feport of her, a neighbour 
observed, ^ith a shake of the head, that she w«,s 
awfully forsaken at times. 

“ It was but the day before she tiled, sir, that 
ebe complained that the Almighty had forgotten 
her, and that she was ti^-ed of looking to be 
released.” 

Ned brushed his hand across his eyes as he 
, observed that her neighbours were not ca])ablo 

judging of such a woman as cousin Marshall, 
and not worthy to ^fmd fault with what she let 
fall in her dark moments. 

* ** My wife said at the time, however,” replied 
vhe man, “ that it would be well if a judgment 
did not come upon her for such words { and, 
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sure enough, by the same hour the next day she 
was dead ; and not in a natural way either.’* 

Mr. Burke smiled at Ned, wl^o gravely ob- 
served that lifs cousin had lived too late to be 
dune justice to. l^y what had heard her tell, 
he judged that years ago she would 

have been fionoured and t^ded in her old age, 
and saved all she*liad suffered froiji J^ear of 
the parish, and Ifav^ had it tol^J on*her tomb- 
stcgiie how many children she had bred up by her 
industry. It would not be difficult, fyr that 
matter, to put up a tombstone now f Wt where 
would be the use of it, unlesMt was Ignored ? 
The \yant lay there. , ^ 

“ I hope,” said Mr. Burke, ‘^that as 

reasonably say^that your cousin lived too early 
as that she lived too lat^. The time w?ll come, 
trust me, when there will be end of the system 
•under which she has suffered** ,It cannot always 
be^that the law will snatch the bread from the 
"industrious to give it to the idle, and turn labour 
from its natural channel, and defraud it of its due 
reward, and authorise the selfish and dissolute to 
mock at those who prize independence, and who 
bind themselves to selfJdenial that they may prac- 
tise charity. The time will come, depend upon 
it, \Wien the nation will effectualTy take to heart 
such injustice as this. There isjmudh to^undo,. 
much to rectify, before the iabours of the poor; 
in their prime, shall secure to them a serene old 
age ; but the time will come, though by that day 
yonder grave may be level with the turf beside^ 
it, and there may be none to remember or speak 
of Cousin Marshall.” * 
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f^ummary of Principles illustrated in this 
Volume. 

In a society composed of a natural gradation of 
ranks, some must poor ; (i. e. have nothing 
more than the means ct pre^sefl^ subsistence. 

Any suspension 0 ?" these means of subsistence, 
whethev^^J^iroLigh disaster, .Isicbness, or decrepi- 
tude, converts the poor ipto the indigent. 

Since indigence occasions misery, and dispo^ocs 
to vice,tihe welfare of society requires tlie greatest 
possible recitiction/of the number of the indigent. 

Char^.y, pubiTc' and private, or an arbitrary 
distribKlfi«« of the subs^istdiice-fund, has hitherto 
failei^ t^oeffnet this object ; the proportion of the 
indigenMo the rest of the population having in- 
creased from age ta^gc. 

This is not surprising, sidee an arbitrary distri- 
bution of the suboisfence-fund, besides rendering 
consumptifbn unproductive, and encouraging a. 
qaiulti plication of consumers, does not meet the 
difficulty arising from a disproportibn of numbers 
to the means of subsistence. 

The small unproductive consumption occa- 
sioned by the relief of sudden accidents and rare 
infirmities i% necessary, aid may be justifiably 
provided for by charity, since such charity does 
fnot t6\Kl to the increase of numbers; but, witli 
this exception, alJ*' arbitrary* distribution of the 
necessaries of life is injurious to society, whether 
in the form of private almsgiving, public chari- 
' table institutions, or a legal pauper- system. 

The tendency of all such modes of distribution 
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having been found to be to encourage 
dence witli all its attendant evils,— to hijure the 
good while relieving tlie bad, — to extiifguish the 
spirit of independence on one side, — and of cha- 
rity on the othei\ — to ennsourage peculation, 
tyranny, an^l frau'JfT — and*to increase perpetuajly 
the evil they are mea»t to rdmedy, — but one plea 
is now commonly ^rg^d in favour of pro- 
vision for the indigent. * . • 

This plea is that every individual born into a 
state has a right to subsistence from the jp ^ate. 

Tliis plea, in its general appl’^a^nj^T^ounded 
on a false analogy between a and ijiB mem- 
bers, and a parent ancf his family. * « 

A parent has a considerable* inflitejiiae^over 
the subsistencfc^fund of this family, and^n abso- 
lute control over tlic numbers to be supported by 
•that fund ; whereas the rulers eff a state, from 
whom a legal provision ematiates, have little in- 
-fitteneC^ver if^Bubsistence-fund, and ^lo control 
whatever over the number of its members. • 
If the plea of right to subsistence be grounded 
on the faults of national institutions, the right 
ought rather to be supeyrseded by the rectification 
of those institutions, than admitted at the cost of 
perpetuating an institution nfore; hurtful than all 
the others combined. 

'Wiiat, then, muSt be dontflo lessen the num- 
ber of tbe indigent, now so frightfully in- 
creasing ? * 

The subsistence-fund must be employed pro-* 

ductively, and capital and labour be aUo'ved to 
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tal5 c their natural course ; L e. the pauper sys- 
tem must by some means or other, be extin- 
guished.,* 

The number of consumers must be proportioned 
to the subsistence-ftJnd. 'Jprlhis end, all encou- 
ragements to the increase df^Topula^ion should 
be withdrawn, and (Ivery st^^ction given to the 
prevefiiir%i check ; i, e. charity must be directed 
to the enlightenment of ,the mind, instead of to 
the relief of bedily wanW. 

If mA adopted speedily, all measures will be 
too late to 'pr^ver^t the universal prevalence of 
poverty in this Rlugdoip, the legal provision for 
the indigent now operating the extinction of our 
natienirK*^ource8 at a perpetually increasing 
rate. 


London! «»Printedby Wilmam Clowes, Duke-streot, Lunil>eth, 
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PJ^EF^CE. 


Though it is my business to treat of^he per- 
manent rather than of the transiejj>^0Ws?^es of the 
^dihtress of Ireland, — of her rather than 

her politics, — I havfj ifeen perplexed b^somc of 
the difliculties which at present beset all who 
would cofumiiiicate v^ilh the public onner oehalf. 
It is impossible to foresee while wfiting' what 
may have happened, before pur thouf?hts are 
printed, to change the a^pgct of affairs, and 
•AimWrji '"ttie" unwnsel we would offet^ No pains 
have been spared to ascertain the correctness of 
the data on* which iny story is constructed ; fet 
I have felt through the whole course of it that 
I might finally resolve to keep it back as useless, « 
there being a strong^robability that it might, a 
few weeks hence, appear antiquated in compa- 
rison with the treatises which nflay then be wanted. 

I cannot but trust, however, that leisure will soon 
be spared from j;he consideration of emergen- 
cies for an investigation int6 the long-subsisting 
causes of Irish distress; that the painful labour 
of punishing crime may give place to the nfore 
hopeful task of superseding it ; and that tbe 
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government may ere long turn from enforcing 
obnoxious laws to fostering the resources of the 
country. , 

Many will think with me that the title of this 
story is too grand for its con ents ; and more 
may be disappointed on /ind>i.i{^iow few are my 
personages, and how little I have deal'll with the 
horrors of tjie time. — The piJ^pose of my title is 
to direcrilTe \vork into the har*ds of those whom it 
most concerns ; and my parsonages are few be ■ 
cause it is my object to show, in a confined vspace, 
how long,ii,,s;^nes of evils may befall individuals in 
a society con like that of Ireland, and b"*" 

what a repetition of* grievances its members art 
driven iiiio disaffection and violence. As for the 
incideiu^'tii^^he tale, my choice was influenced* 
by the coe.sideration, not of what would best 
suit the purposes of fiction, but of what would 
most serve the cause of the Irish poor. A much 
more thrilling ana moving story ’^igllL.hayc 
been made of conspiracy, rebellion, and slaughter^ 
by weapon and by gibbet ; but these scenes 
want no further development than maybe found 
in our daily newspapers ; while the silent mise- 
ries of the cottier, the uiipitied grievances of the 
spirit-broken labourer cannot have been suffi- 
ciently made known, since they still subsist. These 
miseries, prot^’acted from generation to genera- 
tloa, are ’the origin of the more lively horrors of 
which everybody he&Is. Let them be super- 
seded, and there will be an end of the rebellion 
and slaughter wh^ch spring from them. 

Now th^t it is the fashion with a certain por- 
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tion of society to denoiince every exposition of 
state impolicy as inflammatory, I may io exposed* 
to the common charge of aUerry)tiii;^’ to excite 
the disaffecticin, some of whose causes 1 have 
attempted to ex])(%e. Sim;^ it is no loniier a 
secret, however, I^^land has been mo! is 
misn'overnfd, and since t^ic readiest inetluu*] of 
winning back the Siscontenied to t^ed^allegi- 
ance is to allow things to be* grievances 
wkich arc felt to be so/and to show a disposition ' 
to afford redress, I cannot but hold the part of 
true loyalty to be to expose abuses |j:f 4 ?*’]!»ssly and 
temperately, and to stiinulatjJ^b:/*govenHneiit to 
4he reparation of pafit trrors and the improve- 
ment of its principles of policy. » Such sljbuld be 
my loyal tj if Jf had access to the fl7iii7L!if?}*of the 
state ; and such it is flow that I can s^)eak only 
as a wellwi slier to Ireland, and an indignant 
witness of her wrongs. 
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IRELAND. 


Chapter I. 

IRISH ECONOMY. 

The Glen of the Echoes. — a title conveys 
more to an Enp^lish ear thaii. !^i?/**Irish counter- 
^jart, is one of the tnilst obscure distft^ts of a 
remote county of the Green island^o^^which 
little is h(^ird ,on this sid# tlie Channel except 
during the periodical reUirns of famine, '^when the 
sole dependence of its miserable^population is on 
public benevolence. This gftjn.probably owes its 
to the* sea, whos^ boisterous 
waves, keeping up a perpetual assault, have 
worn the coast into deep bays from the Nortli 
Cape to Mizen-head, and whose hoarse music is 
chaunted day and night, summer and winter, 
from steep to steep Wong the shore. It is a 
rare thing for a traveller in .the western counties 
of Ireland to behokf a calm sef. Whatever the 
features of the land may be, — wjietlfer he passt^p ^ 
through meadows and oat-fi^ds, with villages and 
towns in the distance, or o\^er black mountains 
and across shaking bogs, where a mud cabui 
here and there is tlie only vestige of humin 
9 B 
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habitation, — the Atlantic is still swelling- and 
Jashihg t^e dills, as if bringing its rniglity force 
to a perj^etual war against the everlasting lulls. 
Such a traveller would have pronounced that tlie 
Glen of the Eclio^ was des^igned for no other 
purpose than to give tidings of this 

warfare ; for no pl^ce could be m6re wild in 
aspect, or less apparently ’’improved by being 
inhabitSir' It was a tratf,. ijhig between tlie 
cl ills and the mountain^- consisting partly r of 
bog, and partly of cultivated patches of land, 
dividect'uW 4 ^rom another by ditches, and here 
and there b^Si^firf bank, which was the best 
kind of* fence used within many miles, exce[>t 
on thS. gro unds belonging to one or two man- 
sions'^ 'wmfi'ljight an(J reach. Sgareg a tree or a 
shrub wetft to be seen within the bounds of the 
glen, though tradition related that a vast forest 
had once extended cflong the sides of the moun- 
tains ; which tradition. was r.nYifiYTr>f>£Lkv^t}||^ pj^ 
cumstance that trees were easily found in thtr 
bog as often as the inhabitants were at a loss 
how to pass a ditch or drain, and there happened 
to be bands enough near to make a half- buried 
trunk into a temporary bridge, for the advantage 
of a short cut to ^ny given spot. A resident 
proprietor, Mr. Ilasso, had Surrounded his house 
with young' plantations ; but as these were in- 
tSercepted from view ^by the shpulder of the moun- 
tain, they did hot 'relieve the bleakness of the 
glen itself. The woods of another proprietor, 
Mr. Tracey, who had been for some years on the 
lontinent with his family, liad been so effectually 
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thinned by his a^cnt, that little of them lev 
niained, and, in consequence, bis mansion, Wood- ' 
land Lodge, might now have better Ijorne the 
name of lod^ge in the wilderness. Woodland 
Lodge was about dialf a mile distant from Mr. 
Rosso’s dwelhng,^ contrast between the 

two was refliarkable.^The riding, driving, shobt- 
ing, and fishing parties, in which |^ie ^young 
Rossos were perpetunlly engaged, g^vc**an ap- 
]K‘i^ance of bustle to tjfti neiglibSurhood of their 
residence; and the fine growth of the planta- 
tions, the (mtireness of the stone fencp>s;,.*and the 
verdant crops of the surroundi^^c'itl's, betokened 
p^)od management : i^hcceas the shuttei^ of the 
Lodge were for ever closed ; grass floifrished 
on the dooysteps, and moss on the^uiffui^^illB ; 
lean cattle were seen ly^g about in tllb woods, 
or rubbing themselves against the bark-bound 
•trees ; and goats, the mbst^* inveterate of de^ 
&mong tlie ruins, wjiich alone 
Ttemaincd to mar5^ the boundaries between corn- 
land and pasture, plantation and bog. The tra- 
veller’s greatest perplexity was as to where the 
people dwelt whom he saw scattered in the fields 
or lying about on the only visible track by which 
he could traverse the glen, (y assembled around 
the Lodge chapel, if ’it chanced*to be a holiday. 
It was only by close observation th»t he coul<^ 
perceive any other erections tjjan tlie little* chool- 
liouse, built by Mr. Rosso, ®fnd the farm-house, 
vviiere a tenant of the better sort lived, and where 
the jiriest boarded. To the accustomed eye, 
however, a number of huts were visible on the* 

B 2 
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inountfltiH side, which were more like liifls of 
' black turf than human dwellings. An occai.ion il 
wreath o^* smpke, tl)e neighbourhood of goats, 
pigs, or a starved cow, marked them astlie abod(‘s 
of the tenantry of fhe glen,y-a tenantry neither 
better nor worse off tli?n many a district 

in the island. ^ ^ 

TlKjschool-house just mentioned liad been 
built by MV. Rosso, who, though himself a IVo- 
test^trit, wished his poor Iteigh hours to have srch 
an education as they were willing to receive, 
though mixed with much that appeared to 

him very ban(St%^4^lperstition. To the astonish- 
ment, ntst, of the objects of his bounty, and, 
next, cf his Protestant visitors, he appointed a 
CathoflcTESt^her to this school, ai]d in^terfered no 
further ift its managemgiJt than to see that the 
teacher was diligent, and 'that the school was 
kept open to as \nahy children as chose to 
attend. The reasons -he gnvA 
were none but Catholics within five miles, outoT 
his own house, ^nd that as his neighbours woukl 
at all events be Catholics, he saw no harm in 
giving them reading, writing, and arithmetic, in 
addition to that instructiefn, of a different kind, 
which their zealou? priest, Father Glenny, took 
care that they Sahould nof be without. These 
pasons, whether sound or not, had no weight 
with bis Protestan^ friends, ^yho might, as they 
said, have forgiveit him, if he had had the gcK>d 
of a tenantry of his own in view^. but who began 
to doubt the goodness of his religion, morals, 
‘and politics, when they considered that he had 
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no tenantry but a farmer’s family or twOj who ^ 
(lid not need ^ is assistance ; and that he was, 
llu3rcfore, gratuitously oflering support to the 
most damnable faith in religion, and the most 
iniejuitous creed in politics, tl^it had ever deserved 
the wrath of God'-^^frti^iaven and of man upon 
earth. Mf. Rosso v^ry quietly went on, holding 
an occasional conference with Father .pl^nny on 
the state of the scho'fel, and stepping in some- 
lii^cR as he passed, ^ hear liow the spelling 
improved, and whether the children cppld be 
induced to give attention to sometjibg besides 
arithmetic, which is, almogi? "Uinversally, the 
'fovourite accomplishufieftt of the Irish whp have 
liad the advantage of any sohoolii^ •aj all. 
Father Ghniny, and the young schoolmaster 
whom he had trained, Islways appeareef glad to 
see Mr. Rosso, and even asked him occasionally 
*to address the cftildren, he always took 

caxe to asJLP convey to them sipme useful 
information, or moral impression, which Protes- 
tant and Carfiolic would equally allow to be 
good. Thus, as the parties concerned wrought 
their benevolent work without jostling or Jarring, 
it mattered little what any one else had to say 
about it. When importuned upon the subject, 
Mr.*Rosso endeavoured to apj^ase the inquirer 
by an acknowledgment that l^e ihigljt hav^ 
found some difficulty if ProJ^stant children had 
been brought to learn with Catholics, within so 
small a space, and with so few resources in the 
way of instruction; but be never could admit^ 
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the dpubt of its being right to supply a Catholic 
education? to a purely Catholic pc* pulation. 

It was a much easier matter tc> the neighbour- 
ing cottiers to spare their children ‘to the school, 
than it would have been if they had enjoyed a 
more prosperous condit«oif-"l^i English labourer 
employs his boys avd girlr, as soon ‘as they ar<^ 
strong ^nf ugh for work ; or, at least, has tiio 
excuse that he ]nay do so:‘'but an Irish cottier 
finds his business finished when he has dug f'-nd 
planted his potato-field, and lounges about till 
harvest ; or^^ he hires himself out to labour, 
does not finclStit that there is anything for his 
girl tc^ do but to milk th^ tow and boil the pot', 
or for jj i s b oy but to feed the pig. Tliis leisure', 
joined with ^the eagerness for learnhig vvliich 
subsists among the lrish-*poor, kept Mr. Kosso’s 
school always full, and might, under good ma- 
nagement, have wrcfMght a material improvement 
uj)on the rising generation : biyt ^ 4 e r uuK^h 
the way with Irish “ scholards to be always 
reading, never learning ; to be • listening to 
legends, when they should be gaining know- 
ledge; and invoking the holy blood of Abel, 
instead of improving the J^wers which God has 
given to each of them for a/ar more natural and 
eflectual dependence. The real advancement of 
the young folk^ of the glen was, therefore, much 
.css than it ought have been, in return for the 
time bestowed ; and though some came out 
ready readers, and most fluent story-telfers, there 
was but little knowledge even among the oldest 
of them. 
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Dora Sullivah was one of the most prorpising^ 
of the troop. Jnd the master praised' the pru- 
dence of her. parents, and her own docility, for 
coining to the school as regularly as ever when 
slie was past sixt^ uifl . It was feared that she 
would disegjipear udfcn only brother departed 
for England, in hq^s of making a little money 
to bring back toj his^ hither ; but D(^4ra’s parents 
w^re proud of her, aijd anxio'is that the most 
siiould be made of her, and, therefore, spared 
her from home for the greater part of ey^ry day, 
tiiough she was now like an ^onlv child to them. 

•.Thc'ro was another reason f(#i’ their not^rudging 
her absence, wliich <Vas, that ^Dan Maho)jy, who 
lived in the next cabin, and hrfd |r^)fiji[e»y^access 
to Dora'iS sdtiiety, from being the son of licr 
father’s partner in his lease, had been long in 
love with Dora, and would havp married her out 
of hand, if he liad liad so Aiu'ih as half an acre 
of ground to m^itry upon. All parties approved 
of the match ; but would not hear of its taking 
})lnce till Dan had a roof of his own to lodge a 
w ife under, and did what they could to separate 
the young folks, by ]jeeping Dora at school, and 
encouraging Dan to go and seek his fortune at 
a .distance for a while ; which the young man, 
after mucli murmuring, consented to do, upon a 
promise from both fathers that tlfey jvould i|b^ 
stain from quarreling ahou^ their partnership, or 
anythir^ else, during his absence : a promise 
which they rifterwards declared it was rash to 
liave given, and next to impossible to observe. 
Tliey contrived, however, to keep within the 
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terms of their vow, by venting -tlicir wratli, in 
’all difficulties, upon the third {partner in tlieir 
lease, Tim Blgiyney, who made an opportunity 
to elope before rent-day came round, leaving 
nothing but an empty cabin and a patch of 
exhausted soil for his or^Olfbrs to wreak their 
vengeance on. 

These pj^rtnership tenancies were almost uni- 
versal in the district. In olie or two cases there 
were as many as fourteen or sixteen tenal'Hs 
associated in one lease : in whicli case the dis- 
])Ute8 respecti^ the division of their little mea- 
dows, or the paym^bt of dues, became so virulent, . 
that the hgent could get rest from squabbles’ 
and complaints in his occasional visits ; and the 
middleilTenT^o whom 'the rent was ^paid; adopted 
the practice of getting itras they could, without 
waiting for the decision of opposing claims, or 
regarding the projesf^s of those whose property 
they seized., Sullivan might tlpit tenself for- 
tunate in having no more tlian two partners, 
sitice he could not be made to pay more than 
three times his share of rent ; and being under 
vow not to quarrel with one partner, and the 
other being beyond the r^ach of his ears and 
tongue, he was in an enviablq situation compared 
with many of his •neighbours. As to the mid- 
dlemen who Werp over them, indeed, there was 
“little to choose amoi^g them. «All pleaded alike 
that they had their rfents to pay to other, middle- 
men^ or to the landlord ; all were too busy to 
hearken to excuses, — too determined to be 
diverted from seizures, — ^too much accustomed to 
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tlicir l)nsiiicss tp rcr^arcl appeals to tlicir justice 
or llieir conipalsion. They were Dot ^11, ftr on 
all occasions, oJualiy pressitjg as to tinje. Their 
urgency about their dues depended somewhat 
upon their own rcsourcCvS, and much on those of 
tlie people under they could aflbrd to 

wait, and tlieir debars were likely not to ’be 
toUilly destitute soibelimc lienee, the middlemen 
mercifully conseittcd ito wait, for certain consi- 
de^'ations, and with tjfe prospdbt of extorting 
rich interest upon the payment thus delayed. 
Tlic middleman, Tealc, to whom Sulliv^li, Ma- 
hony, and Blayney paid their rents, was one of 
<his merciful class. 

Wlien Dora came home frb]pi the scl^^^ol one 
fine afternoon, she perceiwd frolfi clr^ance, 
that Mr.Teale^s hors\was standing •within the 
inclosure, and grazing the roof of her father’s 
' cabin. Her approach Was^sedh by Teale from 
the door, there was never* a window in the 
place. His huri^our being propitiatory this day, 
he assailed Sullivan’s weak side : — 

“ Here she comes, — the pretty creature she is, 
that Dora of yours.” 

“ She’s good, let sPione her being pretty ; and 
’tis she will write the note^ and sign it all the 
saifie as me. Here* Dora, in)fe darling, hold the 
pen and write as you’re bid, and €how what 
scholard Father Qlenny has made of y<5a.” 

Dora, who was remarkably quiet and thought- 
ful for fier years, and suited her deportment to 
the gravity of her mind, did not quicken her 
movements, but prepared to obey her father’^ 
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request. She slipped down the petticoat tail 
which she^ had worn as a hood, ftave the pig a 
gentle rebuke with her bare foot,rwhich sent liim 
out at tlie door, and room being thus found to 
turn about in, she made a table of her mother’s 
low stool, took the IVlr, Teale oifered, 

dipped her pen in his mkhSn, and 4 waited for 
directions. 

“ You hhve only to sigp, you see,” said Mr, 
Teale, ‘ Dora SullivaF, for John Sullivan,* 
that’s all.” 

“ Hold your whisht,” cried the father : “ you 
have had your tiipe to write promises for me, 
Mr. Teah ; but I’vS a sc.holard now of my owr^ 
kin, an4 occasion to be faken in with a scrap, 
when *4 d#n’t know ^ what’s in it. So let Dora 
\vrite after your words, Mr*. Teale.^ 

“ Pho, pho, Sullivan ;~for what and for why 
do you misdoubt mQ,thi« day ? Miss Dora will 
be more polite — and*"! so pressed for time.” 

Dora's politeness, however, despos^ her to do 
a.'^ her father desired, and did not prevent her 
doing more. She wrote to Teale’s dictation ; 
and, before signing, looked up her father, and 
asked if it was meant thak he should promise to 
pay, both for himself and partners, all that should 
be in arrears, aft Well as all presently due (in- 
cluding the interest of the arrears), immediately 
affter havvest, under penalty of seizure. 

Fm not clear the meaning of it all, but 
Fm thinking it is much to pay, and more than 
we have to pay with, father ; thaf s all.” 

♦ “Be easy, Miss Dora, since it comes out of 
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your own mouUi that the meaning Is not clear. 
Only sign, myljevvci; that’s what is still tp bo 
clone.” 

“ But, fathet* ” 

“ Quiet, my darling of the world, quiet ! for 
what should 1 do ? ri el 's Blayney, the scatter- 
brain ! go^je, the d€vin^nows where, and left 
not a rag behind hinf ; and*Maiiony has left the 
whole to me, entire^, the ruffian. ^And you 
wouldn’t have the beast% driven away, Dora, and 
we* left without a to sleep upon — you 
wouldn’t, Dora?” 

“ Come, sign, my jewel,” s^d Teale, “and up 
ijvith your pail to be milking #ie creator^, Dora, 
and that’s better tliaS seeing rfiem lifted^ the 
pound.” 

Dora sfill Ifalanced ithe pen, vainl^^, wishing 
that Dan was at hand to fulfil his father’s part of 
• the contract. Sullivan UKge(^ heB to finish. She 
begged to read it over oncft more aloud, and at 
the end asked if-^here was no way <of making 
such an agreement as many made, that certain 
kinds of produce should constitute the rent, 
while the family lived as they could upon the 
rest, and so have notli^ng to do with coin, which 
she simply supposed was the cause of all the 
misery in the world. Sortie middlemen she 
knew, , took butter and pigs for ftie rent, and oats 
wliere there were any, and then ther^as nft 
trouble about monfey. 

“ With your leave, Miss Dora, we’ll hear 
what the priesi has to say about that anotliet 
time for I suppose what you say is all one as^ 
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li&lening to liim ; and very natural : but I must 
. be g^ing, my jewel; so give my scrap, and 
no more words/’ . 

As there was no help for it, L<ora signed, and 
then saw the pen put into her father’s hand, that 
he might make his mark.^ without which Mr. 
Teale would not allow thlSTTitiiness tojjc finished. 
She did not smile, as lier mother did, at Sullivan’s 
joke aboiv; a raking fellow, like him, sitting 
down with a pen, like a ’priest or one of the 
priest’s scholards. When the middleman .'/as 
gone, and her father laughed at the easiness of 
putting a man ofT^^with a scrap of paper instead 
of the rpnt, she took up^ her pail to go and milk 
her Icf n kine. 

“ PtF with, you, honey, and leave your sighs 
behind y(^u,” said her mother. “ If I had begun 
as early as you, sighing and sighing, there would 
have been little. breath, left in my body by this. 
To-morrow or next-day will do for care, honey. 
Go to youi milking td-day, ai\yhow.” 

, “By dad, honey, your mother known more 
trouble and sorrow by your time nor you, by 
reason she was my wife, and had babbies to lose 
in the fever. I would hap dried up her tears in 
a hurry if she had had no more to bestow them 
on nor you ; and so will D^in, by dad, if you’ve 
no better a welcome for him.” 

^ DorfLsmiledv and went about her dairy affiiirs, 
her father followiijg to help, in case the kine 
wanted lifting ; that is, in case they .should be 
too weak from starvation to rise up at bidding 

be milked. The poor animals being fairly 
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set upon tlieir witlioiit much fear of fiiliiu^,. 
Sullivan cUrectejl his steps towards tlnflast bush 
which was left|in his field, and cot it' down for 
fu('l, not having turf enough dried to boil the pot 
this evening. _ • • 

Sullivan^was not#^Vy fond of looking alk>ut 
him on his little fayfi, or (if observing tlie por- 
tions of his partr^rs. It was hard tef say which 
was in the worst conJition, or wtich might have 
betn in the best if jfroperly cultivated. Their 
nearness to the coast put them in the, tv^ay of 
manure ; such part of the soil^as was dry rniglit 
Jiiave been made into fine gazing lan^jl by the 
frequent, rains which Telf in that district, o» have 
answered for the growtli yf v!iri)us cr#ps in 
rotation ; «and«uch as was wet might been 
improved, to almost anw cxient, by the limestone 
^from the neighbourhood,, or^ by^fine sand from 
the beaclu Instead of laymg* plans with pru- 
dence for their coijmion advantage, licfwever, and 
prosecuting them in harmony, lire tliree partners 
made clioice each of what liis land should pro- 
duce, and neither varied his crop from first to 
last. Theix only agrq^ment was to divide their 
portions by ditches, pronouncing a stone fence 
a trouble not to bcb thouglTt gf, turf banks a 
botlieration, and a ditch the most “ ^sy and nate 
to the hand.’’ This done, Maho»y sovuftd barle}' 
every year, and efery year ^ess and less came 
up ; and Jtliat which did make a shift to grow 
yielded less ancf less meal, till he began to won- 
der what ailed the crop that it had come down, 
from being food for man, to be nothing better 
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tlian pig’s meat Blayney tried ^lis hand at oat 
culture witli no better success than his neigh 
hour, tlie' produce being such af many a horse 
on the London road would look upon with dis- 
dain. * Sullivan grew pota^aes, as we have seen. 
While tlie land was in gBod^eart, that is, for a 
season or two from'' the climmencement of his 
lease, he bad grown apple potatoes ; but when 
the soil became exhausted/ he could raise only 
an inferior kind, which is far more fit for cattle 
than fOi men, and on which he and his family 
could not have si’bsisted, if it were not for the 
milk witt which they varied their meals. Sulii-» 
van’s -ucre and half did not yield now more than 
eleven hundred stone ; and as the consumption 
amounted, to more thaij four sjone*'^a-day, at 
fourteen pounds to the tJlone,— a very moderate 
allowance for three, hearty people,— there was, 
no chance of paying the rent out of the crop, 
even if Sullivan had been answerable for no- 
body’s dues but his own. He depended upon 
his live stock to clear him with the middlemen ; 
or, rather, he depended upon nothing, but made 
a shift, when the time ci?me near, to sell and 
raise the money somehow ; and when that could 
not be done, he ^lefSrred the evil day, by giving 
his note of « hand, as we have seen. Half tliesc 
&ifficultiv/8 might have been avoided, if no one 
had stood betweerf Sullivan ‘and his landlord ; 
and the other half, if he had known how to 
make the best of his own resdurces. In the 
first place, Mr. Tragey would never have thought 
of asking such a rent as eight pounds per acre 
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for Bucli land ; |and, in tlie next place, he yould 
have been so far considerate as to Encourage 
Sullivan to im^ove the land 5 whereas* the .mid- 
dleman under whom Mr. Teale held the place, 
})aid the landlord a mo^rate^rent, and made his 
profit out^of the liignBir rent he asked of Mr. 
Teale, who, in hisUifn, did#the same by Sullivan 
and his partners ^ so that the poorest^enant paid 
the most, and the laruilyrd got tlie least ; or, to 
piU the matter in ancJther light, the little farm 
was expected to support three families o^ tenants, 
and to pay rent to three landlords. Again : two 
yf these landlords, having •nly a temj|prary in- 
terest in the place, •cared only for getUfig as 
much out of it as they could VJ^ile co^ected 
with it, and had no view to its imprcTvement, or 
regard for its permanent value. This ruinous 
system has received a clipck by the operation of 
the Subletting Act; but not 4 )efiore it has inflicted 
severe injuries 0J4*the proprietors of the soil, and 
never-to-be-forgotten hardships on their tenantry. 


(iHAPTKlf II. 

IRISH LIABILITIES. 

Dan M4HONY being fairly oiSt of the way, Dora’s 
parents agreed to her earnest request, couitJte- 
nanced by Father Glenny, that she might leave 
school, and try to earn somewhat wherewith tJ 
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,, help ^he rent. Dora now sat al^ her spinning- 
wheel allhost the whole day ; and her mother 
doing the' same, a respectable addition was made 
by them to the few shillings Sullivan had been 
able to muster. The ne^ was a fine potato 
seafion moreover, and Sfiiimn reasoijably reck- 
oned on being able tc sell a*'considerable jiortion 
of the prof^ce of his land, and thus preventing 
any addition to *the arre§trs already due, even iF 
he could not discharge some part of them. l%e 
gentle #pora now smiled, instead of sighing, 
when her father a^ked where was the good of 
“ troublipg the brain at all at all about what was 
to come, when the good and the bad was hid 
entirelv;’’ an^l Answered only by a kiss, when 
he inquired for any good that hati co\iie out of 
the hitherto grave looks* of his “ dariin^ o’ the 
world.’* ^ • 

The rent for the"' year was made up just in 
time by the^sale of only one pigb; and Mr. Teale 
was surprised, and looked as if he did not know 
wliether or not to be pleased, when the sum was 
forthcoming. He congratulated Sullivan on 
having got a solvent partner in Blaypey’s place, 
and on Dan Mahony having sent his father the 
means of paying his share ; so that Sullivan was 
free from all encumbrance but that for which he 
had givep^his note of hand. Dora’s heart leaped 
within her, while sheUistened to the facts, and to 
her father’s fervent iJlessing on her lovec*, whose 
he^t was evidently still at home; wherever his 
feet might be wandering. She did not know, — 
for her father had actually forgotten to tell her, 
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— that the tithe was not yet paid, nor had been 
for two years tlie tithe-proctor having jfccom« 
iModated him -by taking Ijis note;of"-hiind for the 
amount, and* for various incidental cliarges. 
Bitterly did Dora afterwards grieve that she had 
been for a while s| j w ^ this* additional aiixiety. 

The n(^t time sl^e returned from confession, 
it was with a lighf heart mid a tripping step ap- 
proaching to a flange. Father Glemiy had rea- 
d^y absolved her freyft the sirf^ of mistrusting 
heaven in regard of her father’s rent, and mis- 
trusting a holy and solemn oath in fe'^ard of 
Dan Mahony, having, in •dark hours, been 
tempted to doubt l^s lemembering th« Glen of 
the Echoes, and all that was Ir^ it ; whicjlf was a 
great sim inasmuch as Dar>had I’^wed a'^olcmn 
vow, which ifeaven w4tuld guard, to 4ook upon 
himself as a banished wanderer, till she should, 
face to face, release him* fr»m the oath. Father 
Glenny not only ^ave her absolution, and taught 
her how to kedp the tempter at a distance next 
time, by repeating the oath, and recalling fcjic 
circumstances under which it was made, but 
spoke well of Dan, and seemed to think the 
sooner all doubts we>e laid, by their being made 
man and wife, the better. ^ 

Dora immediately began t^ obey his direc- 
tions by recalling, during her walk home, t^c 
minutest circumstances connected witWhe vow. 
She could just discern, at thS highest point of the 
rugged ifiount^in-road, the big stone under which 
they knelt when she was obliged to leave hint to 
pursue his way alone : she could mark the very 

c 5 
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spot where she had given him the “ Poesy of 
prayei^s,’’ «-and where they had exchanged tlieir 
crucifixes, '.and* called six very cljroice saints to 
witness the vow. While gazing in this direc- 
tion, fading her ey(j8 from the setting sun, she 
perceived men driving 1iv;^jcows up this very 
roa^, sometimes pullipg tlie^ poor crea^tures by a 
noose ovcr« the obstructions in their way, and 
sometimes lifting them up«as Vast as they fell. 

' Dora’s liglitness of heart \Vas gone in a niomeijt. 
From circumstance of there being several 
men to take charge of two cows, slie was con- 
vinced tliat the catll^' had been distrained from 
some ^enant in the Glen*; end she had a mis-’ 
giving^that they might be her own father’s. 

When she efune within sight of Jiom(^;^ she did 
not know ^ what to make'’’ of the appearance of 
things. The "cows were not visible; but they 
wore aj)t to disaj^pe'^r 'among the ditclies, or 
behind the ^pabin. Her fathei; gave tokens of 
merriment ; but vvitli rather m^re activity tlian 
w&s natural to him. He was tlirowing stones 
and bits of turf at the pigs in the ditches, so as 
to make them run hither and thither, and sing- 
ing, to drown their squeaking, in the following 
strain : — 

“ You’re welcome to the beasts for sale ; 

For the devil t#ike me if I go to gaol. 

My wife and they igz a mourn loAving, 

And they looke<l ji^t in my eyes so knowing. 

So now keep away, if you plase, that’s alF; 

*1 Aiid^the curse u’ Jasiis light on ye all ! ” 

Tliis song, as soon as the words were distin- 
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guishable, told a pretty plain story, and the < 
occupation ot Dora’s mother told a yet f)lainef. 
She was breaking up the niilk-pciils 4io feed the 
fire; and, in ‘answer to the girl’s remonstance, 
demanded what was the use^of vexing th^ sight 
with what would ».':;fipting them to thirst, and 
putting tl!em in mi»d to cjjrse the “ scruff of the* 
earth ” that had rol>bed them of they* kine ? But 
could not the cattle ibc got back a^ain ? — Lord 
s^ve her! when did.^he ever*know Mr. Teale* 
give up anything he had clutched ? Mr^ Teale ! 
he who had just been paid ? Even so.* He was 
behind-hand with his dues^ like the people he 
scorned beneath hi%ft^t; an4 instead'of^seizing 
his car, liorses, or the luxuries*of his house, the 
man who was over him disJtrainecT upon tlie poor 
ten ants, *who^ad already paid their rfnts; while 
Teale looked on, amused to see* the Sullivans 
and others compelled lo Jba^ rent twice over, 
while he escaped.^ The people liaving, in former 
cases, discovered that tliis monstrous grievance 
is not known in England, had, for some tirfle, 
come to the conclusion that England is favoured 
by Government, while there is no justice to be < 
had in Ireland ; noticing aware that the law is 
the same in both countries, ^nd' that the exemp- 
tion from this fataHiability wifich English culti- 
vators enjoy, is owing to the rarity»of the prac- 
tice of subletting Jin their isjjand. 

It soon appeared that Teale was disappointed 
in the aifiount^f the levy uponEis tenants, since 
the same men returned early in the morning to 
take what else they could get, by virtue of thS 
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note-of-hand. The crop, just ready for gather- 
ing iif, Wfes dug up and carted hway, a small 
provision only being left for the immediate wants 
of tlih family. The fowls and pi'gs disappeared 
at4he^^me time ; and to all the hubbub which 
disturbed the morning the deep curses of 

Sullivan, the angry screan)^ of his nwife, the 
cackling of, the alarmed poultry, the squealing 
of the pigs," and the creaking of the crazy cars, 
there succeeded* a hush,'v^hich was only inter- 
rupted ^by the whirring of Dora's wheel, ^ne 
had taken to her spinning, partly to conceal her 
tears, partly to ck‘own thoughts which would 
otherwise have almost disAri\ 9 ted her. 

Tlie ominous ./quiet of the cabin did not last 
long, Sulliva*a was/^tting, so as to block up 
the doorvt‘ay, with his back against the mud- 
wall ; he was chewing a straw, and looking out 
vacantly upon his trampled field, when his wife i 
started up from her seat beside the fire-place, 
where the ^t of cold potatoes 'was hanging over 
ah extinguished fire. She greeted him with a 
tremendous kick. 

Get out o* that, you cratur I ” cried she. 

“ Fm thinking there’s roorJi and a plenty beyond 
there, let alone the sjLyes with not a soul of a pig 
in them. Get out with ye ! 

( “ Give o/er, honey, or it will be the worse 
for ye,”* said Sullipn. “ It’s my own place 
where Fm lying entirely, and the prospect be- 
yond is not so pleasing to the . eye as it was, 
honey i that's all.” 

“ The more’s the reason you should be bestir- 
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ring yourself, like me, to hide what's left us in 
the bog." 

“ Wliat do ;j^ou mean, if your soul not gone 
astray ? " inquired ilie husband. I 

“ Work, work ! if you’d save a gun, Qjm bsd, 
or a bottle of spiri^ ir5m the proctor. Into, the 
bog with ’em, if ydu woi*ldn't have him down" 
upon you, hearing, as he will, how»little is left 
to pay the tithe. Le^ve off, J. tefl you," she 
slioutcd to poor Dora ; “ whisht, and give over* 
with your whirring and whirring, that ^wearies 
the ears of me. Leave off, or by this and that, 
ril make you sorry." 

* Dora did her bestf to*understand the evi^ to be 
apprehended, and to guard Jjg^inst She 
roused i^er father fropi his posture of affected 
ease, sought out a ‘ hiding-place #mong the 
rushes in a waste tract^ where;^lhey might stow 
their household goods, an5 helped to strip the 
dwelling as acti^jely as if they had, been about 
to remove to a better abode. While her father 
and she were laden with the chest which c5n- 
tained her mother's bridal provision of bed-linen, 
which had thus far b^en preserved from forfeiture, • 
a clapping of hands behind them made them 
turn and observe |t sign 4i)at enemies were at 
hand. 

“ By the powers, liere they jcoifte^' cried her ^ 
father. “ Work, work, for tile bare life, my jewel. 
In withjt, and its back we’cf be going with as in- 
nocent faces as if we’d been gathering rubies. 
Here, pull your lap full." 
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, Do^a could not at first tell ^whether their 
movemen^fe had been observed. 

'‘God save 'you, kindly, Mr. ^Shehan,** said 
Sulliyan to the proctor. “Its just in time you'd 
bd'^ooW’o to see the neww^of thatching we have 
, got, and these gentlernd?rtq take a lesson, may 
be. Dora, my jewel, <‘Jirow fipwn the Pushes and 
get some iVjOre out of hand.*' 

, “One of my< gentlemgif shall go with her,’' 
said Shehan. “ There are things among fche 
rushes sometimes, Sullivan, that fill a house as 
well as thatch it.” 

Dora yivited any'ef the gentlemen to help her, 
and ltd the way to a ru^h bank, in an opposite’ 
direetk'n ; but^ ^^eclining to follow her- lead, they 
entered th^ house, anS lai\ghed, wh^n tl^\cy found 
it completely empty. 

“You’re grown mightily afraid of the sky, 
Sullivan,” observed ^lehan, since you'd be after ' 
mending y<cur thatch, Sooner than getting a bed 
tq lie on, to say nothing of a fiit and sup, which 
I don’t see you have to be boasting of.” 

All Sullivan’s good reasons why he should 
suddenly mend his thatch /vith rushes that lay 
“ convaynient” went for nothing with the proctor, 
who had caught a ‘glimpa|i of the stratagem. 
The claim for tithes, arrears, and fees was ur^ed, 
dertain oti'tnous-looking papers produced, and no 
money being forthcoming, the goods were found 
and carried off, even down to Dora’s wjieel, with 
the flax upon it. The proctor gave no heed to the 
.despair of the destitute tenants, but rather con- 
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gratulatcd himself on having heard of the /ormej* 
seizures in time to appropriate what remained. 

Of those whom he nad left behind, the father 
lay down once more in the doorway, declaring 
himself nigh hand broh^nheirted, and me^ncWly 
entirely ;• his wihf^went about to interest* the, 
neighbours in their wrongs.; and Dora kneeled 
at her prayers in the darkest corner the cabin. 
After a time, when tli»twiright4)egan to thicken,, 
her father started up In great agitation, and dared 
somebody outside to come in and see whi^t^iie could 
find for rent, or tithes, or toll|, or tax of any kind. 
His creditors migh^ cpme f warming a§ tliick as 
boys going to a fiiir, but they Would hnd^rAHhing, 
thanks to the proctor : m^le o i^i fe y carried him 
off bodify, tlfey miglHt go as they cq^e, and he 
would try whose head was the hardest before it 
came to that. Dora peregived that her father 
was in too great a passion* to* listen to one wlio 
seemed not to beia creditor ; and sIk? went to the 
door to interpose. More quick-sighted than iier 
father, she instantly saw, through the dim light, 
that it was Dan ; and not even waiting for the 
assurance of his voide, threw herself on his neck, 
while he almost stifled her with caresses. 

Dan, are you «ome back Jbrpe ? Just speak 
that word,” 

“ True as the saints to the blc8sefV<iarling*of 
my heart.” 

“ Then God is merciful to send you now, for 
we want true Friends to raise us up, stricken as 
we are to the bare ground.” 

“ Bare ground, indeed,” cried Dan, entering 
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and Iqoking for a resting- pi aco, on whicli to 
deposit the sobbing and clinging Dora. “ Tliey 
have used you basely, my heart's /ife, but trust 
to mef to make it up in your own way to each of 
yo?r: \^'ou trust me, Bora^op't you, as the priest 
. gave leave V* t , 

Dora silently intimeCted her ^^rust in her lover’s 
faith, which “it had never enteued her head to 
, doubt — love having thus for^Deen entirely uncon- 
nected in her mind with thbughts of the world's 
gear. She wept on his shoulder, leaving it to 
her father to tell the story of their troubles, and 
only look'^d up whdii slje heard her mother’s 
voice jfpproaching/to ask, wiih great simplicity, 
what thsy were^ do,next ? 

“ To be n?,arricd in the morning, iffather Glenny 
was at han(i,<i»nd consenting/’ her lover replied. 
He had tw#gdTR.eas, in his pocket for the fees ; 
and then they^ wmrld he all on a footing, (as he 
had no md»l®i';i^ney,) and musfciihelp one another 
to^fjustice and prosperity as well as they could. 
Sullivan interposed a few prudent objections, 
but soon gave up when he found his little Dora 
w'as against him. The fact’ was, that her filial 
duty, religion, and love, all plied her at once 
in favour of an^iip mediate marriage. She h^d 
always had a firm faith that Dan could achieve 
anything Ir,? pleased ; a faith which was much 
confirmed by his having paid " his father’s rent, 
and saved, moreover, enough for his marriage 
feeSi It appeared to her that Providence had 
rent this able helper in the time of her parents’ 
need, and that it was not for her to prevent his 
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lifting them out of poverty as speedily as 

he. 

Dan told them that tliere was to be a "letting of 
land in the naighbourhood, the next day:| and 
that if he was made sure in time of having jpora 
lor his cabin-keeper, he ^oufd bid for an 
two, and did not doubt to do as well in the world 
as his father befor« him. • Qf all this, Dora’s 
mother, on her return, seemed to ha^ no more 
doubt than the rest oi the party ;♦ and she imme- 
dialply dismissed all h*er cares, except the regret 
that slie could not walk so far as to*sfee her 
daughter married. Dan was.^now requested to 
^lame his hour for denaj^ture^n the morning, and 
to go liome to his father, who h^d had but^a^liasty 
glimpse of*him on his rcturiv 4i««i»busied lipimself 
in obtaining s6mc clean dry straw a§d a rush 
candle for his poverty- stiicken fjfLends, over- 
' wlielmed Dora with caresses^anckran home. 

Dora had little imaginecT, hvo hours before, 
with what a light heart she should lie,*thi8 night, 
on the cold floor of their bare cabin. To hajje 
Dan to lean upon was everything. She could 
not admit any further fear for the future. They 
had only to begin th^ world again, that was all ; 
and with the advantage, loo, of Dan’s experience 
and* skill in getting money ; ^hich it did not 
occur to her, might be of no avai^ where no 
money could he got, or where it passtiil immedi- 
ately into the handk of one t;Jrannical claimant to 
another. •This ease from apprehension formed the 
substratum of fier happy thoughts of this niglit ; 
and. it was her filial piety, only, which made hei:. 
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matter of so much importance to her. For her- 
Vjelf, ft \yas enough that Dan was her own. 
She had not a wish beyond wliat would be be- 
stowed by the priest’s office and blessing, which 
sj^elypcd BO soon to have obtained. 

FatRbr Glenny, fliouifh at first surprised at 
' being called on to perforn^^the raarrihige cere- 
mony so early in the^^orning, and before so few 
witnesses, and mortified op behalf of the young 
folks, that the iustomar*/^ revelry and sanction 
of numbers must be dispensed with in their cdse, 
had ifothing to say against the proceeding. 
Having ascertained that the friends of both parties 
approved; he went oh to pxhort tlie young couple; 
to reihember t]ir7t'*tliey were now in the act of 
fulfillft'g a di^hiv;- command, and to trust for tlu^ 
blessing of God on their union acdirdiifgly. He 
then performed the ceremony and dismissed them ; 
the bridegroom having taken care, as a point of 
honour, that the priest should not lose much in 
respect of'^fees, the amount i?eing tendered by 
tk'e parties instead of collected from an asRem])hige 
of guests. Father Glenny did not refuse the 
offering. He was unwilling to wound the feelings 
of the offerers : he was not aware of the extent 
of their poverty ; and, moreover, considered the 
fees his due, even more thaif a Protestant cler^gy 
i?ian would (have done in a similar instance, — the 
remuneration Of the Catholic clergy in Ireland 
being principally deprived from** marriage fees. 

The pressure of the times obliged the proceed- 
ings of the whole party to be more business- 
like than is at all usual on the day of an Irish 
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wedding. The bridegroom stayed but to give*his 
Dora into her mothet*s arms, and th$n gwt off, 
accompanied by Sullivan, for the place where two 
or three lots oi ground were to be let by ai^tion, 
or, as the phrase goes, by cant. ) 

They were just in tin^e to* take a survey ortiie 
lots befor« bidding!. There was small choice of 
advantages ; for the precdlling tenants, knowing 
that they need not hope for a renewfil, and that 
the mode of letting by»cant woifld, tn. all proba- 
biTity, turn them out of the place, had exhausted 
the land to the utmost for the last two*oV three 
years. This measure not only gave them as 
,much as they couM pbtaffi for the *ime, but 
afforded ^ chance of getting tl^e lot bacik^again 
on cheaper terms. The ^xc^i^e comjfbtition 
which is^suaf on such* occasions, however, made 
this last hope a very doubtful on^i The only 
thing that was certain beforehjtnd was, that the 
affair would prove a very* bid bargain to all 
parties : — to the landlord, because hfs land was 
nearly ruined, and little rent would, therefore, 4)e 
paid, however much was promised ; to the suc- 
cessful bidder, because he would be unable to , 
fulfil his absurd proiffises about the rent, and be 
therefore liable to driving, distraint, or ejectment*; 
and to the unsuccessful bidders, because they had 
come a great way, full of hopes and visions yf 
being able to settle on the land, and nwst return 
destitute as they came, and disappointed. 

A cro'^d surrounded the man of power, as soon 
as he appeared on the ground. Many an off'eflng 
had he had that morning of dutiful service, of* 
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overstrained civility, or of something more sub- 
fetantial, f^iom tliose who could afford it, with the 
hope of inclining him to favour their particular bid. 
The Inost diversified claims to a preference were 
\\;his^ered into his car, or exhibited before his eyes, 
\\diere'^er he went. "On%,had picked up tlie land- 
' lord’s heir, when thrown by^tiis pony m to a bog 
in childhood ; anoth^ had bad the honour of 
lodging tho agent, one stopuy might, among tiie 
mountains. Ohe limpevl^ ostentatiously before 
Mr. Flanagan, to remind him that the lamerfess 
happened from one of the landlords fences having 
fallen upon liim, wAiile dozing beneath its shelter ; 
another, t. feeble old'maiif.plpaded a yet unfulfilled;- 
prom&e. of a IVfr! .Tracey who had been in his 
grave *iiearly years. 

Mr. Flcnagan took nofurtherifotice^of all this 
than to bid ^he people get out of his way. From 
many a clutch did he disengage his skirts ; on , 
many a petition, skvoured with a scent of potheen, 
did he turn“his back ; many a ^nerable blue top- 
c<9fat, and gray cloak, did he elbow from hia side, 
before he could proceed to business. When once 
begun, it required an eye as practised, and an 
ear as inured, as his, to' distinguish that any 
business was proceeding, amidst the hubbub of 
voices, the shoving, jostling, and scrambling, 
\yhich toofc> place while the bidding went on. 
The confijmon fkirly^ baffled some lookers on, who 
stopped their horses, on the outskirts of the crowd 
to observe the scene. Mr. Alexander Rosso, just 
froYn college, bis brother Henry, and a foreign 
' gentleman, a college friend of the former, were 
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taking tlicir nioming ride, surrounded by tltcir 
(logs, vvlien it occurred to Alexander, tliattljis wai 
the occasion on which to exhibit to his friend the 
resemblance between the Irish and his country- 
men. He was scarcely aware that the occ^asiou 
on which the people wgre jffesembled wa« sinffjar 
to that which oftem collects the Indian peasantry 
in groups, to contend witl^equal vehemence for 
slips of land, wlttch they hold on thej^ame terms. 
The Irish cottier is oi the santc cliss with the, 
metayer of Italy ; anti middlemen are, with few 
exceptions, alike ail the world over:.t4iey are 
what it is natural to expec^ men to be under 
, circumstances of strong terf!ptaliou to oppression 
and of absolute impunity. 

The Italian gentleman, ^fto^s^^zing wWi fixed 
attentiofl, and an amused expression o^f counte- 
nance, for some minutes, used expressive 
gesture, to intimate that hci coidd make nolliing 
of it. 

“ The first lot ^ disposed of, Henipy, is it not?’^ 
asked Alexander. “ That half-naked, capeiing 
fellow bid highest, I think.” 

“ Yes,” replied Henry ; ‘‘ and he looks as if he_ 
liad just had the mifles of Peru given him.’' 

“ He I ” exclaimed the foreigner, in astonish- 
mgnt, “ And how*will he'pay ? '' 

“ No one will pay all,” replied IJenry, laugh- 
ing. “ The agent can onlv we>gh jtfobabiiitils ; 
and if he happens to kno\^ that that poor fellow 
has a Itttle coin hidden somewhere, to help him 
on for a year or two, he will stop at his bidding 
as the highest.’’ 

D 3 
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But why stop ? Is it not the people’s part to 
fetop ?i” 

** We might wait long enough for that,” re- 
plied Alexander. They will bid against each 
Qjlieit till midnight. They will offer a hundred 
per antitim per acre rath<a: than lose their chance 
of getting the land. Our people are very rich in 
promises.*’ 

“And how much has tlje rtigged man pro- 
mised?” ' 

“ Flanagan ! ’* shouted Henry, above the tftn, 
which sank to silence in a moment, “ how much 
has your first lot bfought you ? ” 

“ Nina pounds pe/ acra^ J^ir, and yonder stands.', 
the tehant.” ^ 

Th^*succe8sfhr bidder, came forward, smiling 
and scraping, not a whit ashamed of^die bare 
knees whiclv had burst through what had once 
been breeches, of of the tatters which were bound 
about his person,^ in various direc^ns, by hay- 
ropes, therd? being no other wwy ofkeeping them 
together. 

“Ask him,” urged the eager foreigner, “ask 
him where his pounds are to come from, and 
why he wishes to be a farmbr.” 

“ There is most likely a lady in the case,’’ 
observed Henry and then Vurning to the man, 
hp inquired* whether he bad not done a very 
during thing in Engaging to pay so high a yearly 
sum ? 

“ God save your honour kindlV; the ifiother is 
turtved out of her own, beyond tiiere ; and its a 
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caln’n I’m wishing to give her, old creature as 
si) (3 is, and a bite and sup with me.’* , 

“ And is tliere nobody else, friend, likely to be 
your cabin-kegper t ** 

The man’s countenance fell, and he rey^d 
that tliere was to have jjeen'one last SIlTovcifJue, 
but tliat she was forcibly carried off, and inafried« 
to another man,. before h§ could overtake her. 
Henry turned tli^ subject hastily, sli5cked at his 
own curiosity, wliich^iiiid led to «ucl^a disclosure. « 
11% asked the man wlicthcr he could honestly say 
that he had a week’s provision beforeliftnd for 
his mother and himself? TjieJ;enant laughed and 
» ])ointed to his new groiyid, s^feying that t^iey rnij^ht 
"glean potatoes enoiSgli among the ridgpsf after 
the diggiifg, to keep them fpr •i^aiv days t4^1 they 
could lo<Jc abcKitthcm a bit. His mo^ier more- 
over had a cow, and a slip of a pi^ • He ended 
by bewitchingly asking for ^le blissen ” on his 
enterprise. The foreigner ^as^mused to observe 
that in Ireland a l^essing comes out of the pocket 
instead of the mouth ; not that the verbal blessing 
is absolutely worthless ; but it is considered 
merely as an accessory to something more sub- , 
slantial. 

The process of giving the blessing quickened 
the^ bidding, as it #vas feare^ the gentlemen 
might leave the ground before the ppxt success- 
ful candidate was ready to pay his«mili#ig servi-w. 
The lot was award^ to Dan* who, after tossing 
up his hai, advanced towards the horsemen, fol- 
lowed by bis father-in-law. They observed^to 
one another that he looked better qualified than , 
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hiS) predecessor to pay rent, his dress being 
deceit, and liis manner betokening more fore- 
thought and experience. 

“ Have you an old mother to^ find a shelter 
for, too ? *’ inquired Alexander. 

^'^-Thx.re’s tlie moJier^and the father too tliat’s 
to the fore,’’ replied Dan, turning to introduce 
Sullivan. 

“ And *|he darling too that’s been his wife 
almost sined the*sun rosejl’ sodded Sullivan. “ Dan 
has had the priest’s blessihg this morn, and aire 
your honours’ won’t be long in following ? ” 

“ I would hav^, married in the evening, Dan, 
if I ha4 been you,<'’ said Henry. ‘‘The land,, 
first, Vmd then the girl, is t!ie prudent way, you’ 
knowv IIow asseidd^you have managed, if you 
had had t,Jie girl without ffe land 1 ” , , 

Dan couljj not pretend to guess what Pro- 
vidence’s other# way of providing for him and ^ 
Dora would have, been ; the actual case was as 
much as any man had to do ^ith. This reiison- 
iy-g put him in the actual case of receiving a large 
blessing from the foreigner, who then rode off 
with his companions, notwithstanding the vehe- 
ment prayers of the crowd/ that they would stay 
Till the third and last lot was disposed of. They 
had neither time^ n6r further blessing to spare 
this day. They*' did not, however, escape by 
Wning tifeeir backs. The third new tenant was 
posted in the middfe of theiv road homewards, 
and on their approach, extended his arms, as if 
to embrace the three horses with their riders, 
praying for an infinity of blessings on their 
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merciful and tender and bountiful hearts, and 
expressing his expectation that he should #begitt 
the world ^Yitll a trifle from their, honours, like 
Pat and Dan. • 

‘‘See what you have don^, Henry,” saidhie 
])rothcr. “ AVe shall befexpected to pajT triBme, 
henceforward, to c\%iy ne\^ tenant, as often as a * 
cant takes place within twenty miles.” 

Henry set hifliseU seriously to ^plain that 
thdr bounty of this di?y was purely accidental, ‘ 
and that none of the party meant to give again 
on a similar occasion. He would not* dismiss 
^the present applicant without a gift, since his 
•companions liad had ofie ; but he gav* hijp less 
than the ethers, in order to enfajee what he had 
said. The m^n followed fcIT s^tn'^ way, looping 
close in flieir rear in hdpe of their relenting, and 
then retired to the road side, grnthbling as if 
’ defrauded of a right. 

“ It is the mo^ difficult thing in the ^vorld,” 
observed Henry, '•‘to deal with these people; 
they have such strange notions of ri^ht. Ev5Vy 
favour is immediately considered as a precedent 
to be for ever acted tjpon : every change in our« 
methods of doing kindness is looked upon ag 
caprice, and every suspension of a gratuity as 
an Ibjury.” * 

“ The same is tlie case in all regiorfs,” obserwjd 
the foreigner, “ >yhere then people Tiave ofher 
dependence than on themselres. If it is remark- 
able in Ireland and in Italy, it is because the 
})eople of these unhappy countries have l?een 
long educated by political injury to servile de-* 
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penclence. It is for you to rectify their notions 

“ How inu§t we do so ? 

“You must make their little possessions secure, 
(jnd also fortify their labours with the moral cer- 
ttufity *of a due reward. While this is being 
cloiie, — and it will be long rin the doing, — you 
must vary your mod^s of charity perpetually, in 
testimony cf its being opti 9 pal‘ and O, above all 
things, sav<l yoUT poor fiopi the blight of a legal 
charity 1 Save them from tlie delusion that taey 
have & right, which, among a reckless people, 
would presently al^sorb all other rights, making 
cottiers ef your mid Aeman, .and beggars of your,V 
landfdrds, and cpn verting this fertile ^region into 
a wilJ'ernesB, but echo the wild cry 

of faminer” 


Chapter III. 

IRISH adveI^turb; 

The accidental bounty of 'the Mr. Rossos •en- 
abled Dan <to furnish himself with the few tools 
he 'needed^ to bfegin^his tillage, and his wife with 
a wheel and a small stock of flax. As for 
clothes, they were obliged to yv^ear,''day and 
night, those they had on, having neither a 
change for the day, nor a bed which might 
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supersede the use of them at night. This \^as 
thought no great liardship by any of the htinilyf 
for it was a very common one. Many of their 
neighbours n^ver attempted to 'undress after 
tiieir garments Iiad passed a certain point of 
wear. The most tidy, v%]bo feally did pafcli 
clothes very patienjly while the patches w(/idd i 
hold together, wer^ for th% most part content, 
after that time, ta tie them on till tl^y dropped 
away in fragments. ^TJJieir reason for notun- « 
dialfesing was one which their reproving superiors 
could not gainsay ; — that, once off, no pc^er on 
(iarth could get the garment;^ on agaiij. This 
^was nearly the conditioig noW of Sullivaii’s clotli- 
ing and that of his wfe ; but the^ could §c^cely 
trouble themselves to think gf a trifle^’n the 
niidbt of^he affairs they were undertalyng. New 
life and spirit had been given tjujin by the 
, timely support yielded by t^eir«connexion with 
Dan ; and they all, under lift direction, gave full 
play to the spirit ^pf enterprise which ever dis- 
tinguishes the Irish when in prospect of an equi- 
table recompense of their exertions. Sullivan 
niight now be seen toiling as a labourer under 
his son-in-law, thatching the cabin-roof (now 
in earnest) with rushes from the sandbanks, or 
hrii^ing sand from»the beach to work into the 
boggy soil of the potato- fielcf, or ^cutting turf 
for fuel, or even carrying loads oi? it Qii his b«fK 
for sale. The first money ^us gained went to 
hire a pack-horse from one of Mr. Rosso’s 
tenants, for the* carrying out a further supply of 
turf; and this answered so well, that Dan. 
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fiiiisliecl by selling their own store, and making 
fueJ fpr l\ome consumption, after the manner of 
the Irish peasantry, when the turf in the neigh 
bourhood is exhausted ; tliut is, 4y scraping U]v 
what is left in the state of mire, and baking and 
^^ping'it with the hknd^ill it becomes dry enouglj 
to he combustible. Their foo^l was but poor a!t to 
quantity and qualityV- till Dy.n thought himself 
justified in'- adding a quarter of a cow lo his 
establishmeiit ; -d'rom time, potatoes and 

milk, milk and potatoes, W'ere thought a.^ goccl a 
provision as they had a right to look for. 

Wheipi that wljjch is. usually the idle season 
came round, namely,^ die ^eeks which succeed tlie> 
potaib- sowing, when nothing more is to be done* 
to the^crop, Daf^^roposed a grand scheme to liis 
father-in- Hw, — nothing less than to enk>‘gc their 
cabin by adding a room at the end. Sullivan 
smacked his lips*, and stretched himself, somewliat , 
mortified to have ftis expected period of rest 
broken in hpon by new toils :/but, remembering 
tlat the sutnmer nights were, indeed, somewhat 
o})pressive to four people sleeping within a space 
of twelve feet by eight, with no air-hole but the 
door ; and looking forward '’moreover, to the in- 
conveniences of Dora’s confinement in such a 
place, he gave a, groaning nssent to the ui^der- 
taking, and went through his part of it with a 
t'b'mrable jtace. He cursed, for his own sake, 
however ]jroud foj his daughter’s, the grand 
notions which Dan seemed to have about a cabin, 
making the new apartment half as long again as 
the old one, and leaving space in the mud wail 
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for a window. When finished, howeve/, ajl waS 
right in Ins eyes, and he did not sigh, as did 
the young folks, for yet more comforts ; if 
indeed, tliey were not rather necessaries. 
wished for a bed for her n^oth^r, who was grotftSig 
more and more wea^^ly, and got little rest on her 
bundle of straw. .Dan washed for the same 
comfort for Doraii but was obliged a^*present to 
content himself with looking forvfard io the time 
w]i»n they might increase their stock of fowls, 
and obtain feathers enough from thenY,\o sew 
up in a sack, and make a bed o4 He had a little 
money by him, and was pftefl tempted toispend it 
m Dora’s behalf ; but they botti^agreed that the 
first necessity was, to keep Oiit^f'clie clutcfies of 
the agent^nd t4ie tithe proctor. Of Joying the 
wliole rent, there was but little chance ; but as 
.they had no partners, and a^ nobody near was 
likely to pay better than the&isdves, they hoped 
to satisfy the agefit with such a prdjportion as 
might fairly average what he was in the habit 0f 
receiving in lieu of the nominal rent. On the 
whole, they considered themselves going on“ fair 
and easy, and pro8per^>us entirely 
They had been nearly a year in their abode, the 
rent-day was coming K)und, and^any jokes were 
continually suggested by that fruitful topic, wh^ 
Father Glenny looked in upoijtherfl, irfine coufSe 
of his customary circuit among his people. Dora 
came curt«eying^ to the door to invite him to 
repose himself on the turf seat within ; her mothfer 
rose feebly to, pay her reverence as he entered, 
and hoped he would be pleased to remain till 

n ^ 
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her liysband and Dan returned ; tlie one being at 
work some way off, and the other having business 
to settle with the agent. The prie^st, who looked 
l^markably grave, assured her he was in no hurry, 
^b.^ex£ftnined their countenances as if to discover 
whether they had any thing particular to commu- 
nicate. As they wafced, “ m|innerly” for him to 
introduce If/s ow'n topics, lie began by remarking 
on the imp!iove¥ients in^^hb place, and emjuiring 
into the worldly conditibn of its inhahiUi^ts. 
His c6untenance brightened as he listened to 
their cheerful rcj^irts of their prospects, but he 
still see^ied uneasy <ill he had put one question.,, 
HacP- Pan taken care to *8ecure tlie lease ? hd' 
asked^-; adding^ltliat^this was a point' on wliich 
many tenants were unaccountably *and disastrous- 
ly careless, , They would put off signing and 
securing for months, if not years, alter taking 
possession, and marty were the cases in whicli he' 
had known them rue their procrastination. Dora 
replied with a smile, that she^ioped she might, by 
this time, say that the lease was in her husband's 
pocket ; it had been drawn up, almost ever since 
they settled in this place, l/ut, for some reason or 
' another, never signed till now, such being her 
husband's busine^ss with tl^fj agent this morning, 

C l also |;o pay the first year’s rent. At* this 
ment, JIallivan burst in, exclaiming, “Lord save 
us ! your reverence^ what can have fallen out now ? 
Here’s Dan coming up the glen, raving like mad, 
and my own eyes seen him hold‘Up his fist at the 
agent ; and they, as quiet as iambs together till 
now. 
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Dora was flying out to meet her husband, wheji 
tlic priest laid his hand on her arm. 

“ Stop, daughter, and listen to mc,’^ he 
said. “ 1 know it all. For your husband’s sake 
hear it from me, that ^oi> may not a^ld 
passion. Remember your vow of trust, daughter,^ 
and renew it now, ^n your4imc of need.'’ 

Dora sat dov^n trembling, beseeching, by her 
looks, that she mig4it hear thp trpth at once. 
Fjither Glcnny relatechhat Mr. Tracey had written* 
to his agent to say, that it was evident U) him that 
his property had been much iiyured, and the con- 
I dition of his tenantry no les»so, by the siTbdi vision 
of land having beeft encouraged to too gi»at an 
extent: that it was his plea^th that thej-everse 
process^of consolidation should immediately be- 
gin; and that for this purpose, no n^v leases of 
small portions of land should t>e given, and no 
partnership tenancies allowed Jienceforward ; his 
intention being, that instead of a small plot of 
ground supporting many holders, one substantial 
holder should unite several small plots of ground 
into a respectably-sized farm. The zealous agent. 
Father Gienny went^on to say, had looked rouncT 
him to see how many tenants he could eject, and 
hayi put Dan and tis family down in his list ; 
the unfortunate delay in signing the lease having 
put their little possession ^nto hi^ po*^er. AJtWfu 
Dora had made s»re that tills was all, she turned 
to her father who was stancTing against the wall, 
tattooing with his brogues upon the threshold. 
She might have thought that he did not hear the 
news, but that he w^as humming in an under voice 
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' t\c tune to which he had sung, on a somewhat 
similar' occasion, the burden — 

‘‘The curse o’ Jasus light on yp all! ” 

Iti«,. ^o]d^ife notdaripg to give vent to her anger 
in the" presence of the priest, had hooded her head 
witli her petticoat tail^, and ceased her spinning. 
Father Gleuny was beginning a strain of conso- 
lation when Sullivan cried^ < 

“ O murther, Dora, my darling, what a siglij it 
is to se(? ^Dan raging like the sea itself! King 
of Glory! he is mad entirely ” 

The pHest placeli himself by the threshold, so 
as to ke tffe first to meet the^ unhappy man. At 
the sigljt of the bl^qk coat, the oaths and threats 
were silenced ; and presently the kni^brow relaxed, 
the fierce 4ye was tamed before Father Ulenny’s 
mild, serious gaze. Before any words were ex- 
changed, Dora dr^w iaer husb^ind in with a smile, 
and asked h\iti how they were worse off now than 
on^their wedding morning, dnd where was the 
wonder of young and poor people like themselves 
having to go forth again to seek a home ? She 
‘did not doubt they should again find one, and 
have a warm corner moreover for her father 
when he should be past his ^ork. 

Her husband iriipatiently stopped her, saying 
tl4^);here were qo more homes to be had for poor 
tenants, and thatifske wanted a warm corner, she 
must seek it among the beggar’s haui^ts in the 
towijs, — warm enough, with seven families in a 
cellar ; a comfortable place truly, for her babe to 
be born in, and her parents to end their days in ’ 
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and disregarding the priest’s presence^ he prayed ' 
for confusion on every mother’s son of the Traceys 
from the first that had gone before, to the last 
that should come after. This brought Father 
Glenny to interpose. 

“Peace, my son ! ” he said. “It is blasplvemy^ 
to curse man for t]ie judgiients of heaven.'* 

He was going on, but Dan interrupted him to 
say that he was not*thjnking of hegven at all in 
tilt matter. What he- cursed was the clearing of 
the estate, and the cruelty of those w }\0 would 
turn so many out of house and home. — Father 
Glenny still insisted that tJiis*was heaven’s work, 
since the Traceys \fere no Protestants, ncistran- 
gors in tlie land, but membei^ (tf the true^hurch, 
ancient^possegsors ofijie soil, only k{n)t at a dis- 
tance by being deprived of their poliffcal rights, 
and as anxious as gentry should be, for the pros- 
perity of their people. He mentioned that Mr. 
Tracey, while gitjng the fatal orde», had men- 
tioned the good of the tenantry as one of^the 
motives thereto. It was clear to him that good 
would arise out of this measure, since poverty 
had increased in jTroportion to the subdivision 
of the land ; and the distress which must prevcwl 
in^the mean time,* should* be patiently borne as 
the judgment of heaven on the sins^of the poor, 
and on the slowness of the rich to, dividejheir 
substance with the needy .—^Dora, who was accus- 
tomed 4o receive with reverence whatever her 
priest let fall, 'enquired humbly whether he >arould 
have them go and ask assistance from Mr. Rosso, 
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^lie being the only person in their neighbournood 
wlio luul ^bstance to divide witli llie needy. 
Father Glenny 'shook liis head, sighed, and ad- 
vised them to remain where they* were, till he 
sil^’Jd h^ve consideijed their case and that of 
some of their neighbour, who were suffering 
under similar calamity; On ^Inquiring whether 
they had any savings, Dora joyfully mentioned 
the rent, naturally supposiifg that Dan would 
hot part with it when He^ found how matter's 
stood; \nxi her countenance fell when she ex- 
tracted from her now moody husband tlie fact 
tliat the agent had ^eoyived him with a smiling 
countawance, requested hftn *to count down the 
money ^\ViiiIe he jirepared his pen and ink, signed 
to his assistant to swebp off the goy, silver, and 
copper intb a drawer a'ncl turn the key, and 
then, and not before, explained the necessity he 
was under, of refu^in^ to fulfil his engagement, 
scoring the ..lease from* corner to corner with 
his newly-mended pen as he spoke, and bidding 
the insulted Dan move aside to make way for 
his betters, who were fortunate enough not to 
ilave put off signing and sealuag. 

« “ Then we have nothing left,’' said Dora 
calmly. ^ 

“ Murther! ” cried her father, “ and we might 
, hakft^had an Megant bed to have carried away on 
the shoulders of us, instead o£ a coat that has 
nothing left but the 'sleeves, by reason, of their 
having never been used. And mnch besides is 
it we might have had if you had let m be com- 
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fortabic, Dan, anil leave the rent to take care of « 
itself in peace. By dad, we may very well pass 
for beggars without any pretending.’^ 

His son-in-law looked fiercely at him, and the 
priest interposed to show ^hat it was ^11 
All were to have their dues, and Mr. 
should, therefore, ^receive* his rent; for paying 
which honestly,^ l5an might fully trust he should 
never suffer. After* more woi^s of exhortation 
ai|d comfort, the pries? gave Dora a small pre * 
sent of money, and expressed his hope qf seeing 
them all at mass in the morning, after which he 
would converse further wdti tifem on tliTir afiairs. 

Dan stood watclfing him from the tloo», after 
receiving his blessing with ^dlibious ekgression 
of coig;itenauce. Do/a had sunk down at her 
mother’s feet, hiding her face in bet lap, when 
she heard her husband say,^ “Praise to the 
powers, he’s out of sigbl^ JtJp with you, you 
women, and all ready fot* nightfall.”. 

To the question of all three, what he meant to 
do? Dan replied, by giving orders, in a Tone 
which none dared disobey. He made Sullivan 
take a spade and ^ig up, with all bis mighfj 
potatoes which were not yet fit for cropping. 
Dpra found up sacljs and tnrf-panniers, and Dan 
proceeded, as soon as twilight came on, to 
impress into his temporary servipe a^horsejgldch , 
grazed in the niiighbourli©od. On this animal 
he pacl^d the panniers, so* as to afford a seat 
between then!, and then commanded the trem- 
bling Dora to mount by his assistance. She 
clasped her hands, crying, 
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" O, Dan ! where will you be for taking us in 
the darlk night? You are over full of haste. 
I’m thinking, Dan/’ 

. His only reply was to lift her upon the horse. 

mother ! ” cried Pora, weeping. “ You 
will 'not leave her alone; and if my father stays 
without us, depend on i‘j he will call in the ncigh- 
bours.** 

^ Dan lifted her, down a,ga?n, went for the old 
woman (who had seemed stiipified ever since tin 
news came), placed her between the panniers, 
gruffly dejired Dor^ to remain behind till hex 
turn camcj^and began '“to lead the horse up the 
liill wliich stretched towards ifie sea- shore. Dora 
followec?, however,' rt some distance, determined 
to see whitl^er her mother was to b3 con^Uicted. 
The horse wa§ a grey one, which enabled her 
to keep within sight, and out of hearing, amidst 
the increasing darkness. It was a dreary walk, 
over four or five miles of boggy ground; and 
man.y limes would she have called out for her 
husband’s help, if she had not feared his present 
igood more than the stormy sky above and the 
treacherous soil beneath. Ghsts of wind blew 
frbm the sea, piercing her with cold through her 
scanty raiment. Drenching showers were dashpd 
in Jxer face, bjinding her so effectually for many 
mihtslcs toge^er, that she would have lost the 
track and have sunk deeper than she did in 
the bog, if the same cause had not obliged those 
whom she followed to stop also, and turn their 
backs for awhile to the storm. The fitful gale 
brought to her the feeble wailings of the old 
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woman, and the growlin^^s of her impatiej;it‘ 
husband, who cursed heaven, earth, aftd 4ieII, at 
every impediipent to their progress During one 
of their pauses on a ridge, over which the roar-^ 
ing of tlie sea rose mor^, distinctly to Uiei^^i^ 
Dora came closer upon tliem than she intended^ 
The horse startec^, and Itis snort seemed to be 
answered from ,a distance by a cijy. The old 
woman saw someti1m|^ waving r^ear her, and 
^(••eamed, and Dan hunself shook with super- 
stitious terror at the very moment that he swore 
another oath at those who w^re scarec^when the 
, echoes were up and awak^on a storm night. 

The echoes ar% up and awake/' said-^Dora, 
venturing round to her husWnfd’s side. Take 
care, Pan, that they, repeat nothing you would 
not have heaven hear.'* 

As she expected, his^ anger*, was now turned 
on her, for risking her owii life and her child’s 
by so perilous a W^lk. She made »o reply, but 
held by his arm till they arrived at their destina- 
tion, thankful that he had slackened his pace and 
moderated his wrath somewhat, as if in consider- 
ation for her. Tlfey stopped on the extremis 
verge of the cliff when Dan desired his wife to 
hedd the horse 'w^ile he* carried her mother 
home. She was not left for* many minutes^ to 
conjecture what this home could Haii^hus- • 
hand led her dt)wn to doorless and half- 
unroofed cabjn, placed just so far below the 
verge of the cliff' as to be unseen from ihejand. 
Having lodged both the women under shelter, 
Dan tried to strike a light with a flint and steel 
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' he had brought with him ; but as fast as the little 
rush c’aiidle was lit, it blew out again, there 
being no corner of the hovel free from draughts. 
"Hiere was nothing for it but to abide in wet, 
md>»7,nd«darkness, tiil d?wn. The horse being 
.unloaded, Dan mounted, and bidding the women 
expect Sullivan and li&rnself tjefore morning, set 
ofi' again across the bog. Three hours after- 
, wards they appea'^ed with ^ailother horse, and a 
heavier load ; and, to Dora’s disappointmeri, 
her husband again left her, not saying this time 
when he |hould retjurn. Sullivan expressed his 
belief that^ Dan’s purpose was to spoil the place 
as miJeh as possible before* morning, and then 
to hido, himself fbrrca^time in some such conve- 
nient sort o^f place as he hinted he ehad thoughts 
of betaking himself to the next day. No in- 
quiries could get <Otlt,of him what sort of place 
that was «> * 

Dora spent the rest of the i^ght in mounting 
fron? the hut to the cliff, and descending from the 
cliff to the hut, trying to comfort her mother 
^leanwhjle, who lay moaning and peevishly com- 
plaining of manifold evils ihkt it was impossible 
to remedy. Towards morning, it startled Dora 
on her watch to perceive a bright light burning 
in Jhe direction of theif late abode. She called 
Suilw;m to Jook at it, who forthwith began to 
wave his hat, crying, 

“ Hilloo, liilloo ! Dan is the boy in the world 
to deal with Flanagan. Hilloo ! Dan, my 
darling, you’ve finished the job out of hand ! 
^Twill be as good as a year’s rent to see the 
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agent overlook the place, let alone the tenant.* 
It’s biu*ning — the cabin is, jew»*l, and tTic 
turf- stack beside it; and it warms my heart at 
this distance f” 

“ And Dan — where is J^an, father * * 

“ O, the cratur, he^d just stop up thearaiu^ 
and cut the pig’s fhroat, ^nd throw him into tlie 
bog, and see tjiat everything thaU he couldn’t 
bring with him is in the wajr of the fire ; 
a^^d tlien he would set it alight, and creep olf 
some roundabout way to us here.” 

This was exactly what took place : and the 
device was so much to tli# tSste of niost of the 
ejected tenants, tliftit *the example wa^ followed 
to a gr(?at extent before a jufiicient for, go could 
be suiigfnoneci to chegk tfiis destruction of pro- 
perty. For the next \hree nights,® fires were 
visible here and there ^ in the^ dark and dreary 
glen. As first as the ageiA ^d his body-guard 
galloped from one point' of watch to anothei;, a 
blaze arose in their rear ; and as soon as ^hey 
arrived at the scene of destruction, the perpetra- 
tors had vanished, and it was too late to do any 
good. A mocking laugh came, from time ft) 
time, out of the darkness which surrounded the 
h(^rsemen, in the iijtervals Of the conflagrations ; 
hut this always happened oh spots where the 
ground on either side the road was*not 0(^3^, kind , 
to be attempted »n horsebfick. In the morning, 
slain pigs, not in condition to be made food of, 
were found Scattered on the road ; hoijghed 
horses lay groaning about the fields ; and many 
a poor cow was burned in its shed. The agent 
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• was driven half frantic by these insults and in- 
juries. ’ H*e sent messenger after messenger for 
soldiers, called on Mr. Rosso, his sons, and 
tenants for assistance; and besides taking these 
Sfece^sary^measures otde(ence, pointed out every 
pettier already ejected, or about to be so, as a 
criminal ; exasperated^tcvery haan he met by his 
insults ; and^rode against the wgmen and over- 
threw the chi^dreiji as often ks he passed a party 
of homeless wanderers, goji^ they cared n^t 
whither,!) and to be kept alive they knew not 
how. It appeared so clear to the young Rossos 
that Flanagan was bnckngering his own life, and 
aggraiating the evils of the t^me, by awakening 
the rev^pgeful palsgj^^ns of the people/ that one 
or other of them ^ kept c^tinually, besiejp him, 
in order, by their prea^ce, to impose a re- 
straint upon him,,^and, their mediation, to 
sootli the wounds be inflicted. They well knew 
tha*^, by tliiw associating theinselves witli so 
obnpxious a person, they ran the risk of being 
hated by the people ; but this risk they had cou- 
rage to brave for a time in a good cause. 

Alexander had taken his *iurn one day, when 
hfr. rode up to join his father and brother, who 
had compassed a ciVeuit of, observation in^ a 
different direction, am| j(¥ere now returning home 
. to re&esh fhemselve^ before beginning their 
evening watch. 

“ Father,” said Alexander, “ do you mean to 
forbid your tenants to receive dny of these 
ejected cottagers ? ” 

“ Certainly not ; it is no affair of mine,” 
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“ So I thought; but Flanagan li^ not oiily^ 
been routing out some poor creatures front a barn 
of one of Traccy*s tenants, but has taken upon him 
to declare that they must remove themselves ojy^ 
of the district, as theywo^ld be harbdurpJ^ nei- 
ther by you nor a]j|y of the propri^,tors in it*.’* • 

“ What business has Ae fellow to answer for 
anybody but himself? ” said Mr. RcJfeso, “ How 
ever, the poor peopte Jknow nM)re of the matter 
tkin he does. They know that I am harbouring 
many, — as many, alas 1 as I can cffford to 
relieve. Would this were all-over, bo^s! Every 
case 1 hear of seems g. hacfder one tluyi the last ; 
and it breaks one’s heart to ‘leave tlicyi fo take 
their chance, See, from, tlpris* very poiitt, what 
melancholy groups of .|,h^m:-^aged^ parents, or 
helpless children, or W-^kkly wompp in each, to 
be a burden upon the spirif-broken cottager! ’* 

“ Where will they go ?" What will become of 
them, hither?” 

“ The greater part will crowd into the toivns, 
and herd by Imndreds under the same roof, till 
the fever sweeps half of them away. Others will 
stroll the country ^as beggars ; and others will 
live by plunder. The most fortunate of them will 
be those who will •beg enough in crossing tlie 
island to pay their way aver the se^i in searcl\ of 
English wages. The noblest in tiieir iwktures, 
the brave and hil^h-spirite^, will become white- 
boys, amd die amidst acts of outrage, or on the 
gibbet. So much for that policy of landJords, 
by which they first increase the numbers of their 
tenantry, in order, by force of competition, to 
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'let their land high; and then, finding that they 
have gone too far, take a fit of consolidation, 
and make no provision for the crovyd they called 
around them, and now deprive of the means 
ot si^jsistfence. Whi«t think you of such policy, 
;ienry?’^ ^ 

1 was just thinking, Sir,, that it is ratlier 
surprising to'^me that you lift up your voice, on 
9 II occasions^ agrinst establishing poor-laws in 
Ireland, while you have such scenes as there 
before yOur eyes.’* 

“ While*- that question is pending, Sir,” saiE 
Alexander, — “ and it ^Ss tV q^uestion which will 
not ])e*‘sppedily settled, and which, if settled in 
the artiKnative, wfllftbximg tedious arrangements 
after it, — ii\ the mean is not Tracey abound, 
by every merciful conl^ration, to give his 
ejected tenants dwellings elsewhere ? Ought not 
each one of them now'* to have a slip of land on 
yofi’dcr moufitain-side, and wherewith to build 
hims?lf a cabin ? ” 

“ That would afford no present relief," ob- 
8 |*rved Henry. Besides having to build their 
cabins, the people must drain and manure their 
gfound by a process of many months, before it 
will yield them the food they are this day dn 
want of.” 

“ supposing these new lots to be pre- 
pared before tiie tqectment vVas served,” said 
Mr. Rosso, “ the plan would be a bad tfne. It 
would secure a future re{jetitioii of precisely tlie 
same evils we are deploring to-day. Bad culti- 
vation and over-population, through the too 
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extensive subdivision of land, are our gri^v^ 
ances ; and to remedy them, Alexander, you 
would begin ^ afresh to divide ' and subdivide, 
and encourage the increase of numbers as before^ 
This seems to me scarcjcly^reasonable.* 

“ But the poor-laws we were talking oFj'Sir.’i 
interrupted Henrjj* “ do«tell me how you can 
resist pleading ^or them. Tell me, if you please, 
that these poor people have becyi irlje and im pro- 
violent — tell me that t!iey have brought families 
into the world without a prospect of maintaining 
them ; but tell me whether such de^itution as 
theirs is not a dreadful puBishment for what are, 
after all, more faifits’than crimes. Looif, too, 
at the number of innocer|t^)efsons that»suffer: 
the ol(^ who iie down,t^ die by the wayside after 
a life of toil ; the infants, who expjre of hunger 
on their mothers* breasts ^ tlig sickly, who, in- 
stead of being tended careful hands, are 
shrinking and shivering in tlie wetland cold f — 
look at these wretches, in contrast with Tracey, 
living in luxury abroad, on funds wrung from 
the misery of his tenantry. . . ,** 

“ Tracey is a b*enevolent man,** interrupteTl 
Alexander ; “ he may be mistaken in tlie way hi 
wlych he sets about improving the condition of 
his tenantry, and he may hate chogen his ag^nt 
badly ; but he is far from being a Jiard4warted • 
man.** 

“ True,** relied Henry, “ and all tins makes 
for my argument. Levy a rate upon him, and he 
will no longer be insensible to what passes at 
home ; the burden of relieving distress will no 

• 
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‘^►longer fall wholly upon the charitable, — upon 
you, fa^dieV, and your kindhearled tenants, who 
are giving up their barns for lodging, and rood 
after rood of their potato- ground s', for food for 
(Institute. 0, father, when I see these things, 
—the calamity of the oppressed, the insensibility 
of the oppressor, the y,abilitiefe^4>f the charitable, 
the exemption of the selfish ind the avaricious, 
I cannot but cry out for thet interposition of the 
strong arm of the law to fectify these monstrous 
abuses, hy making charity compulsory/^ 

“ If the law could rectify these abuses, Henry, 
I would cry out with loud a voice as you. It 
is beouuse^ I am convinced that a legal charity 
would 9 piy aggrataj^ them, that I advocate other 
methods of rectification. We all know that a 
permanent Uate of cbmfbrt depends on charac- 
ter. Do we hot V* ,, 

Certainly : w^, nfipw give and give for ever 
to,?i set of depraved paupers, without any better 
resist than impoverbhing ourselves.'' 

“ True. Well ; the mistake seems to me to 
lie in supposing that, as character and comfort 
Ore connected, we must pri^duce character by 
giving comfort ; whereas this is beginning at the 
wrong end ; and the results^ have always been 
the direct reverste '^of what was expected. We 
must Jjjegin ai tl^ other end. . . 

“ But, my dear father, how Jong it must be 
before education can work. . . 

“ Jlemember, Henry, there is another kind of 
education always going forwards, besides that of 
our reading and writing schools — the ediicatior 
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of circumstances. By our present institutioi}s,‘ 
we educate our peasantry to indolence smd im- 
providence ; ^and by calling in' poor-laws, we 
should only be appointing an additional teachei;^ 
to enforce the same baf^le.v^ons. Instead this, 

I would fain have institutions which should sti-, 
mulate, instead of^supers^^iing industry, — which 
should cherish^ instead of extin g«ishing true 
charity, — and ensure its due to prudence^ 

ir^tead of offering a premium to improvidence.” 

“ 1 know the evils you speak of have grown 
out of the English pauper system ; but jpust they, 

' therefore, be inherent in» every systepi of legal 
* charity ? ” 

“ ''I’hey must ; because^ iie •supposition of a 
right t(^ assistiince is involved in the very notion 
ot a legal provision; and herein hes the mis- 
chief. You will never i|nprovQ cliaractcr (which 
is the same as improving the ‘External condition), 
while you separ^lj-e character and* its conse- 
quences, — while a right to support is accorded 
to any man, whether his conduct be wise or 
foolish, correct or profligate. Lay hold of a 
child, teach him Effectually that industry an^ 
prudence are the means of comfort, and you pftt 
cojnfort within hi^ reach.* Take th’l profligate, 
or the reckless man, in his mfddle ^ge, give l^in 
the means of comfort, and you will pot ^3 him 
character ; he wiH present?]^ be as poor as ever, 
and the ^ore ^reckless for having received arbi- 
trary assistance.” 

“ The more arbitrary charity there is, the less 
natural will there be,” said Alexander. ‘‘ In 

f*3 
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'England, our peasantry are held in respect for 
their fili*al huty and neighbourly kindness ; — too 
little known thfere, alas! except in the remote 

S tricts where the poor-laws liave not yet shed 
ir Jtdight over the^ growth of kindly sympa- 
thies.- 'Give us poor-laws, and here, too, the 
aged will be commiM»ed to'^the cold care of 
strangers, orphans will be without a home, and 
tjie maladies pf t^ie body will involve the soul- 
sickness of pauperism.” „ 

“ Such is the fate of the helpless in Eng- 
land,*’ sai^ Mr. Rosso ; “ and their calamities 
are aggravated in pecise proportion to the 
amouific of legal relief provided. The most 
deplorable misery^ piff vails in the southeVn coun- 
ties, where the poor-rate is highest : ,the condition 
of the poor improves to the northward, where a 
dislike of this species of ^relief has been longer 
kept alive. There, is'^tilll less distress in Scot- 
land, where assessments for the poor are rare ; 
and ieast of all wh^re their condition is confided 
to voluntary charity. That the misery is as 
much the consequence as the cause of legal 
relief, is proved by the result of an experiment 
of abolishing a stated mode of relief. Pauperism 
was on the^ perpetual incre/ise in a populqus 
district under, a system of assessment ; the assess- 
ment 45^08 dijicontinued, and pauperism vanished. 
It was swept away by the c«irrent of human 
affections, as soon as'they were restored #to their 
natural channels.” 

“It seems rather absurd, to be sure,’* ob 
served Alexander, “ first to complain that the 
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misery about us arises from the obstructions 
imposed on human powers, and then* t(> seek to 
remedy it by obstructing the current pf human 
affections.” 

“ But what, after ay/’ jnquired Henry ‘‘ have 
these human affections done ? Whence comq^ 
all this misery, iffthey li^ive been left free ?” 

“ They have ^en rendered impotent by the 
force of bad Instkutions/’ repliejd his fatlier; 
‘^they live and act,* but are baulked of their 
natural rewards by the injustice of our iconomy, 
and the impolicy of our government. While 
industry is overloaded ^id foresight baffled, as 
at present, children ‘may honour thSir parents, 
and the*poor have compaggion to one another, 
but they catj yield little fcutual support against 
indige^ice.” * 

“ It seems rather an injury tp Irfefand, brother/* 
said Alexander, “ to asfi Whal^its benevolent sym- 
pathies have done. Our public provision fo^lu- 
nacy and sicknes’s, is greater than in England ; 
and innumerable plans have been tried, at a 
great expense of capital and trouble, to lessen the 
amount of pauperism. That all have failed, ffb- 
tokens not a want of charity, but an overpower- 
ii^ counteraction from cfther quarters. If we 
look only at the Mendicity •Associations, v^hat 
vast sums have been raised by .them asjiften as, 
the increase of pauperism*suggeslecl to some the 
idea o^a compulsory rate*! All this voluntary 
charity would cease, as it has ceased elseiyhere, 
upon the establishment of a poor rate.” 

“ But, father, we ought to give more every 
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as our resources increase; and they cer- 
tainly arR increasing on the whole/* 

“ They ^re ; and this is another reason for 
ji^recating an institution which would swallow 
up alisjve have gained,) ard effectually prevent 
the further progress to improvement The vast 
and increasing unprodiretive copsumption which 
takes place wherever there is a popr-rate, would 
pi;esently absevb <?ur now, gtt>#ing capital, and 
repress the spirit of improvement which r 
beginning to stir among iis. Let our capital be 
allowed to spread itself naturally ; let more and 
** more of the flower classed be, encouraged to clothe 
them sefvea decently, to add a room to their cabin, 
to excliamge a porlio*' ,of tiieir potato diet for 
oatmeal or b^’ead ; and fai;.more wilhbc done for 
the lowest class of all, than if the earnings of the 
industrious were directly applied to the mainte- 
nance of paupers. ' I see bakers’ shops begin- 
ning* to appear in many of ouf villages ; and I 
regars^ them as an indication of growing pro- 
sperity. If, in their place, I were to see work- 
hcv.ises, or any part of the apparatus of a legal 
charity, I should regard it as an indication that 
a final and overwheliIii|ig curse had lighted upon 
the land.’* 

father, every poor-rate need not have 
the abil^Vs of the English system. It is not an 
inherent necessity in a poor-ratS, that it should 
grow in one century from five hund’^ed thousand 
pounds to eight millions.” 

“ No ; but the principle of growth is inherent 
in the systeni, whether that growth be rapid or 
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slow ; and the destruction of the count|y in which 
it is establislied becomes merely a qu(i^tion of 
time. The ojily way to get the better /f it is, to 
annihilate it in time ; and this being the case, 
is mere folly to call it ii»foi» the relief of^erijjjporary 
evils.’' 

9 

“It seems to* me,’* smid Alexander, “that 
such a system ijfotlld aggravate the tery evils we 
want to remedy. li js for want of capital that 
llie land is subdivided too far. If revenue is 
so far absorbed by a poor-rate as to check its 
conversion into capital, this* subdivision will go 
on." , 

“ Undoubtedly such would he the effect m our 
agricultural districts ; anjJ^i tlie inanufftcturing 
towns^the case would* be as bad. •Our linen- 
weavers would be a burden upoy.lhe rates in 
slack times, and their, mgistefs must encroach 
upon their wages-fund . fo support them; and 
thus the master 8*, would be brought lower ttnd 
lower, to the permanent injurf of their men# 

“ I do not believe,” observed Alexander, “ that 
the thing could ever be done here. We have n^t 
the requisites. Alf have a nearly equal horror of 
an assessment; and I coul^name many parishes 
where there are nene to manage the business, 
and many more where no one would undertake 
it." 

‘‘ There would* soon b^an end of that diffi- 
culty," *repliqd Mr. Rosso; “there are people 
enough ready to administer the fund for the sake 
of iving upon it. We should have a new class 
of unproductive consumers introduced j and for 
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every one of them we should lose a Iiardy labourer, 
who woA'd commit to them his aged parents and 
helpless htiile ones, and go to seek, good wages 
‘4ia^..England. A poor exchange truly 1 

“ Do,, you complairr of numbers, father, and 
yet object to the emigration of^our poor V* 

“ To that of productive coBAumers who leave 
all the helpless members of the?r families upon 
o^tr hands ; and of this kind bf emigration there 
would be a vast increase u])on the establisjmiei t 
of a pau][jcr system. The same influence which 
Would supersede dorpestic charities, w’ould dissolve 
domestic ties : and woiful iv)t legal relief be an 
irresistible' temptatjob to a man to throw his bur- 
dens upbn the publi(5, «^nd go to seek his fortune 
elsewhere ? ^ If it is done already vfhjii^ no legal 
provision exists, it would be done more ex- 
tensively upon the* establishment of such a pro- 
vision.*’ 

Well, theVi, Sir, what would you do ? Some- 
thing®, I suppose.” 

“ I3y all means. I would do much, and without 
loPS of time, lest there shoulcj be many lives to 
answer for. — ^Till education can be made uni- 
versal in Ireland, so, that the interests of tlie 
people can be safely comnAtted to their own 
guaVdianship, <we must weather the evils which 
'surrouiT&'us, uppbsing^ peculiar methods of relief 
to their peculiar stress. We ^ust consolidate 

our small farms ” 

“ O, father, look about you and see the con- 
sequences I ” 

Hear me out, Henry, We must gradually 
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consolidate our farms, removing our ejected 
population, not to other small holding in the 
neighbourhood, ])ut to regions where ^pulation 
is the one thing deficient The people are already' 
making efforts to do flnV for ihemseTyef;, at a 
tremendous expense of hardship and danger*! 
It sliould be donje for th?m on a better plan by 
those who ejecbthem, on the understanding that 
it is a temporary measure, cu\iscd by the new 
aft'angement of landed projierty. The tenants 
who remain should be freed from the b^urden of 
supporting two religious cstaSlishmen'ts, from all 
interference betwee^i ^hen?selves and >heii;, land- 
lords, fr^m all impediments tOj,the frea exercise 
of their industry, and to tly^radual accuiAulation 
of capHal.’’ • 

“ Might not emigration remedy 4;he worst evils 
oftlie poor-laws, father Y * 

“We cannot ^fford, Ilenfy, to be for eyer 
doing and undoing^n any such way. To increase 
numbers by poor-laws and lessen them by Emi- 
gration, would cost endless toil and expense, and 
leave our grievances untouched : but as a tei»* 
porary measure, as a specific remedy for a specific 
grievance, nothing can be wiser, or, in our case, 
more necessary. IT-acey meawt to do a patriotic 
thing when he ordered the consolidjition of tliis 
estate : the deed would have answered! to will, 
if he had done it more grackially, carefully pro- 
viding a settldinent in Canada or Australia for 
every family that he displaced/* 

“ And why not on some of our waste tracts at 
home ? ” 
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•“Because much capital is required to bring 
them inVo a productive state ; while, in the case of 
emigratiiti, the only cost incurr/^d is that of 
•HEansportatkm to a place, where capital super- 
abounds and labour is«ths one thing wanted/' 

“ And this then, you think, opens a fair pro- 
spect of improvement/' 

“ I do. If this plan be pursued in conjunction 
6vith the removaleof the Uio&'l galling of our po- 
litical fetters, we may see Ireland the flourisliirg 
region \iature intended her to be. If a pauper 
system be iWitroducfd instead, our case is bopcless. 
To use tl^e words of^one^.wlio well understands 
our maladies and their causes,* ‘its prjjbable eflcct 
appearfe to me to*be«^i]i,fill Ireland vvitli a popu- 
lation multjolying without forethought ; ipipelled 
to labour prji]cipally by the fear of punishment; 
drawing allowance foj their cliiidren, and throw- 
ing their parents* orf the parish ; considering 
wftges not & matter of con^i'act but of right ; 
attributing every evil to the injustice of their 
superiors ; and, wlien their own idleness or im- 
p;rovidence has occasioned a fall of wages, 
avenging it by firing the dwellings, maiming the 
cattle, or murdering the persons of the landloi;ds 
and overseers ; copiBining, in short, the insuh.ot- 
dination of the freeman with the sloth and reck- 
leasnm of the slave.’ 



Chapter IV. 

IRISH CRIME. 

The Sullivans and Mahonys were ifbt imme- 
diately pursued, ^Pora watched by day' ancV 
listened by nigli|, in viiin, for tokens of the 
approach of e^iemies, till she began to be- 
lieve, as she was that t^ie place of thcif 

rttrent was not known ; or, if known, was 
8U])posed to be so surrounded by a diealfectcd 
and desperate peasantry as tg rendei^any attack 
too perilous to be attempted. That tlys last sup- 
])osition was true sfie had some reason ^o btilieve, 
though' she knew little tfian Mr. Fianagan 
himsei wha4 was parsing around^ her. Her 
father disappeared the day after tlieir arrival on 
the coast; but he had.since looked in on tliern, 
twice at night and once ^arly in tlie morning, 
which seemed tcJ, prove that his abode was«iiot 
very distant from theirs. He brought will* him 
each time a supply of wtiskey for his sick wife, 
who was failing fast, and able to enjoy little 
besides a drop of spirits to warm her. These gifTs, 
cgupled with what Sullivan had let fall alxTiit 
, wfcat went on in the bog, led Dora to think that 
he had connected himself witfi an illicit distillery 
in the neighbourhood ; but no confessien could « 
she get from him but elo^ent gestures and sig- 
nificanti snatches of song. Dan was yet more 
mysterious. His tenderness to bis wife in .great 
measure returned after the night of the flitting, but 
there was no confidence with it. He went and 

o 
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came at all hours, never saying where he liad been, 
or lioWs^long he should be absent; but always 
desiring ^ler not to be uneasy, and showing 
that lie tn^rnght of home during his excursions 
"^iy bringing little coipfo^ts for her mother and 
herseli^ whicli she wondered how he could pro- 
cure. Once he threw /)ver her shoulders a cloak 
which was much less rent and tattered tlian her 
own ; another time he prpd.iCed a packet of tea 
ior his mother-in-law ; and with it a handRor? 3 e 
tca})ot and cups nicely secured in straw: Lastly 
appeared apiece of fine linen for the use of the 
expected baby. Dan e^xpected very warm thanks 
for this, as he knew that Dora’s great anxiety 
was on, account of jgyothing being provided for 
her little one, who would foo probably scarcely 
outlive its birth in circumstances of destitution : 
but Dora looked at her husband with anguish in 
her countenance, saying, 

*4,0, husbrnd, you would not doom your child 
befor^e it is born ! You will not wrap it about 
with crime as soon as it sees the light 1 This is 
not earned, Dan. l^t can^pf be yours ; and my 
child shall not ba^^^uched With that which is 
stolen/ ' , 

<Dan, far from angry, coolly observed , 

that when theyc wai an end of justice, there was 
^ an end nf laW- « cut off from earning 

what he wanted, he n»U8t take it where he could 
get it ; and to take it thus was a less crime than to 
let hi^ family die of hunger, and his child of cold, 
while food and clothing were within reach. In 
answer to his wife’s timid questions what this 
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would avail liim when the law was ily^ed ap^ai^jsi! 
him, and soldiers were dogging his ^els, he 
laughed, and^aid that if the gentry hrc^ght the 
matter to that pass, li^ and others in/St fight foj , 
it. They had driven •him out, and*ni^st not 
wonder if he did not come in again at their’becl^ 
and call. If the; orderlies chose to try their 
strength against the desperates, there should be 
a fair battle. He \^E^eady tow bravely 

tv§ swing merrily, according as the powers de- 
creed the one party or the other to prevciil. 

Dan could not succeed in^any degree in iuN 
parting his spirit of rcjckl^sness to his wife. She 
became more thoughtful as he grew igss ^o : a 
deeper and deeper niclanc]iirfy ^shaded he* coun- 
tenangp. IJ«r form# pasted, her |pirits were 
hurried, and she seemed unable to control her 
temper by other means than perfect silence. In- 
stead of soothing her mpthea’s complaints, and 
patiently answeriUg her incessant fjuestionsf as 
formerly, she heard the former in silence* and 
escaped as often as possible from the latter. 
Her practice was Jo set withiti the old woman^s 
reach whatever she was likely to want, and then 
winder out, sometimes sittjng on a perilous pr6- 
ij cation of the cliff to watch swell of the seU, 
and sometimes hiding herself in a gave immedi- 
ately below the cabin ; whence she* woiild come < 
forth occasionally, climb ^he cliff laboriously, 
peep in^t thg door stealthily, to see if she was 
wanted within, and creep down again to her»place 
of idleness and solitude. Yet it would seem as 
ifi even in this place, she heard her husband's step 
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a distance, so invariably did she appear aa 
he appry^ached. At other times she came forth 
when it ^as not Dan moving over the bog, but 
some less""\^elcome visitor ; and then she turned 
tack qukkly and tried^v to evade observation. 
,One ‘woman, and another and another, came to 
visit her, she knew p»ot whence nor why ; but 
they were Oo a more companionable nature than 
herself, and gave broad hints that as their hus- 
bands or fathers or sons were united in enterpri^Vj 
tlie wom-en should be so in confidence ; and would 
have told ^ many a horrible tale of what was 
nightly done and dkilyt^JulFcred by the band they 
professed *10 belong to. Do'ra always stopped 
such cpinmunicatioi\g at the outset ; ])fofcssing 
that Dan and she belonigcd to ^nobody ami 
nobody to them, and that all she wished for was, 
to live alone and be left quiet. She did not so 
much as know whe^c her visitors came from, she 
said. They *pointed, some to the bog, some to 
the rocks, and othGfrfe to little mounds of turf, 
from' which a thin blue smoke was seen at times 
to curl up. Some hinted at an inter\tion of build- 
cabins on the ^lilf, near hers ; to which she 
gaive no encouragement. This kind of reception 
did not tempt them to repeat their visits very 
often, and after short time, Dora flattered^ 
.lierself she had got rid of all intruders. She was 
not deceived. In a littJe while f^he was solitary 
enough, ^ 

It was a December night, wra])t in that kind 
of gloom wliich is as a stifling pall descending 
to shroud the world, when a vessel came ashore 
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almost directly below Dan’s dwelling.^ Ilowtji^ 
accident happened, those on board werj? wholly 
ignorant. They had believed themselves ac- 
quainted with tlie c<iast, and fellj^^hemselves 
Bcciire while the beacoiiP glimmered sofllh^east of 
them. It did, indeed, only glimmer; but th® 
fog lay so thick,* viat thc*wonder was how the 
beacon could ba seen at all. What* wind there 
was blew directly on* shore ; so that it was to© 
late,* when the vessel w^as once among the 
breakers, to preserve her. She struck ; ftncl with 
the first cry uttered by her^rew, the supposed 
i beacon vanished. ^The IShouts of tl\^ mariners 
rose at ir^tervals amidst the iK^arsc mu«ic of the 
waves, which renewed tkifr dirge witlf every 
humaiF life ttiat the}* swept away. ^ All might 
have been saved if there liad been,a ray of light 
to guide their efforts ; but^.muvky as it was, they 
struggled in vain,^ wliilc .wavfi upon wave, with- 
out a inomert’s pause, found them fldl of de^ie- 
rate effort, and left them less able to enccRinter 
its successor. The first man that gained a foot- 
ing on the beach found himself unable to yiejd 
the slightest assistance to hiS companions, and 
loT)ked about for signs of human habitation. The 
onty token was a f5)ble gleam from Dan’s cabin, 
towards which he directed his steps? not perfeTjtly 
satisfied at first whether.it wks ^ghtTfrom a' 
dwelling on an eminence, or a star seen through 
an opening in the gloom. Tripping, stumbling, 
now climbing, now falling, but still shoutifig all 
the time, he pursued his way in a direct line to 
the light, fearing every moment that it would 
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''famish, like the supposed beacon, and leave him 
no choitje but to sit down and wait on the spot 
for day. When he had drawn near enough to 
feel prett^"«ecure of his pbject, his shout was 
suddenly Answered by^maay voices, in immediate 
{^uccdssion and from different distances; and 
moving lights at once appearei^ along the whole 
face of the cliff. A man startejl out from the 
(jiarkness on citln^r hand cf the astonished sailor, 
and told him he was going the wrong way for 
assistance, there being none but women above. 
The sailor^ on wl^pm, being a foreigner, this 
information was lost, s^vorp his deepest oaths at 
them for t^heir delay, and for tlie artifice by which 
he suspected thfe nj'ssel had been purposely 
brought on shore. H is ^ wrath, vented in unin- 
telligible threats, was only laugljed at. 

“ Be easy, how./’ said.mpjj^ Sure it takes a 
man a long time ito Svake with such a lullaby 
going on alHhe while.” 

“ Sure a darker cttrtain was never about a 
sleeping man’s head than this fog,” observed 
another. 

The beacon ! ’i' exclaimed' a third ; “ it’s just 
tb'fe drop made you see double, that’s all. The 
beacon is far away south, ard yon cabin’s tlie 
onVj light.” 

' Their* explanations were as much wasted as 
the foreigner’s v/rath*^; and after a prodigious 
expense of eloquence on both sides, recourse 
was had to action, the purport of which was 
presently intelligible enough. A shrill whistle 
set all the wandering lights converging towards 
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tlie beach: the sailor’s two guides, whose 
garment was a shirt, bound round the waist with, 
a hay])and, in which jnstols and knives were 
stuck, slung their lanjems to their jVelts, seized, 
each an arm of the stringer, and lea him rapidly 
down the clifi’. Instead of permitting Ifim t^ 
proceed towards Ihe wrick, they ordered liim 
into the cave wdiither Dora often resorted, and 
set a guard of two jjpen ovejj hipi. One after 
iiiio^her, five of his companions were brought to 
join him, the guard being strengtheneil in pro- 
})ortion. When no more live mg[i could be 
found about the wreej^:, m small sujj^Iy of food< 
and spirits, and m&terials for*making ^ firS, were 
sent into the cave, as an^tiihation tha^ all the 
business was.over in«whicu the crew was to have 
any share. The poor wi etches, soared, battered, 
exhausted in body, an^l hara^sect in mind with 
grief and panic, were notrntgrfered with by tlwir 
guards, except wl^en their lamentations bei^ame 
dangerously audible. ^ 

The work of violence on the beach mean- 
while went on rapidly : all ihat the vessel con- 
tained was seizecT, and put# out of sight, jfnd 
great part of the wreck Woken up and carried 
a^ay before morning. The aim of some of the 
people employed was the viry aipusing joke of 
persuading the foreigners, on briiming^them out# 
into the daylighi, that th^r vesselHad been con- 
jured dway ^odily to a distant point, whither they, 
were to be sent to seek it. These people were 
scarcely aware, how some of their noisy opera- 
tions were heard by the crew, and how well they 
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K^Kjerstood the knocking, lieaving, and crashing, 
and especially the shouts which followed every 
grand achievement in the process of destruction. 

Dan was^iunong the plupderers. lie was not 
at liberty to decline any Enterprise ])roposed by 
the captain of tlie gang with which he had asso* 
ciated himself; and or.) his return from a distant 
expedition, Which had detained him from his 
home for some days, he« found himself called 
upon, in fulfilment of his oath, to take part in 'X 
scene of plunder, of a kind which lie abhorred, 
in sight ofohis own dwelling. Wliile he was 
'ordered to rob middlemen, terrify agents, and 
half-murde.r tithe-proctors, he discharged his 
mission <(vith hearty ge^olwill, under the notion of 
avenging his own wrongf^ :• but it evas quite a 
different thing to delude foreigners, put them in 
peril of their lives, rmd strip them of everything ; 
*aim he said so. In reply, he was reminded of 
his cath (an 'oath too solemn to be slighted), 
and immediately comm^jped, as a test of obe- 
dience, to take up of goods from the 

wrgck, and carry it up to find housetoom in his 
cabin. He did so ^»vitli a heavy heart, dreading 
thus to meet Dora, after a separation of soma 
days. She had never yet seen him equipped m 
a whiteboy, or r been expressly told what occupa- 
tion he foMowed. « 

He paused outside, leaning a‘gainst the door- 
iess ’entrance to watch what was passing within. 
All wafB so strange and fearful, that a deadly 
horror came over him, lest the one^whom he saw 
moving about should not be the real Dora, but 
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Bome spirit in her likeness. She was emplojrcii^ 
about her mother’s corpse, which lay on the bare 
ground. Hgr motions were so rapid as to 
appear almost convulsive. Now jJle kneeled 
beside the body, straightening tire Hmbs, and 
striving in vain to cover it completely With % 
])iece of linen whiSh was ^oo small for the pur- 
pose , now sh^ fixed her one rusk-light in a 
lump of clay, and placed it th^ head ; now 
ske 4nuttered from beneath the hair which fell 
over her face as she stooped ; and then# leaning 
back, uttered the shrill funeral cry \yth a vehe- 
mence which brought some tiolour back to her 
ashy pale countemfhce. 

“ Wbasht, wliisht! ’’ mjjtterdd she imp^Ltiently 
to hei^elf. **1 have. ^iven the cry, and nobody 
comes. Father Glenny forgot me lAig ago, and 

my own father has f(^rgot 48 , And I)an 1 

don't know what has bee* dqpe to Dan, and4»^ 
tells nobody. He won’t' forget m« long, l)yw- 
ever.’* 

“ Forget you, Dora! ” said Dan, gentfy, as 
he laid hold of her cloak. Did I keep my oath 
so long when you lived in yo^r father’s cabin In 
ilje glen, and shall 1 forget you now ? 

j^he folded her ayns in tier cloak with a look 
of indifference, as she glanced at the bale, he 
carried. 

“ 0, you have brought sf sheet, as I was want- 
ing,’’ said she ; “ but where are the candles ? I 
have but this*one ; and nothing in the way. of a 
shutter or a door, you see ; and there’s no com- 
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Itriiny came yet ; bo you will have time. Make 
haste, Dan/^ 

“ Shall I bid the neighbours to ,the wake? * 
inquired l)ap, who thought the best way of gain- 
ing her atlention was*to*diclp her to fulfil first 
fthe duties to the dead, which rank so high among 
social obligations in Ireland. ^ 

At a eignr* from her he thre\^ down his load 
£^nd hastened .to the beach, hence he brought a 
plank, on which to lay the body, candles where 
with to « illuminate the bier, and spirits with 
which to e;ifercise ^lospitality. He gave notice, 
at the sarpe time, to Kis qaptain and comrades, 
that \viien, a blaze should be *scen on the cliff, 
and thertfuneral lafnenf^ heard, all would J)e ready 
for their reception at the wake : — the burning of 
the bed of the deceased before tlie door, and the 
utterance of the death cry, being the customary 
Aiode of invitation to the wakes of the Irish j)oor. 

Ilian was yet more struck \Vith the deathlike 
paleness of his wife’s face when he again joined 
her. He inquired whether any neighbours had 
hejped her to nurse her mother, and whether her 
rest had been mu<^h broken : but she scarcely 
attended to his questions. She clapped her 
hands, as if in glee, Rt sight of what he brought, 
and ♦seemed altogether so much more like a 
•'wilful child, than like his thoughtful and devoted 
Dora, that the fancy' again cK)8sed him that 
*xSome mocking fiend had taken possi?ssion of her 
form. ‘ He asked her, with much internal trem- 
bling,- whether she had duly prayed this night ? 
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She started, and said she had strangelj^ forgoti(%* 
herself; and forthwith went tlirough her cus- 
tomary devotions in away wliich, thoujrli hurried, 
was very unlike any VAdiich a fiend would dare to 
attempt ; and Dan wa^o 4far satisfied* ^ 

“ Bring out the bed,’' said she, pointing to th» 
straw on whicdi iu^r motlic# had been wont to lie. 
“ While it is l^urning, 1 will raisenhe cry once 
more, and sec if any qjic will c^une,” ^ 

• Dan moved a bundle which lay on the straw, 
but let it go again in a pang of horror when the 
I’ecble cry of an infant procee^led from it. In an 
instant he understood, all.* He took the oiild, ' 
and placed it on Dora’s bosom without saying a 
word. 

“a my child : ay«,^ I forgot it wjien I forgot 
my prayers ; but it cannot have been hungry 
long. I’m Uiinking. Hol<J him w*liile I strip off 
my cloak that keeps me d!k hiit as if I had alfTBT 
burning within md'.J’ And she carelessly slipped 
the babe into her husband’s arms. 

“ O Dora ! ” cried he in a choking voice, “ is 
this the way you gi^e a child of ours into my ar^s 
for the first time ? ” 

»She looked at him with perplexity in her codh- 
leisance, said she knew nothing at all about it, 
and before he could prevent her, se.t fire to nhe 
straw, and gave the other appointed signal. Up 
came the company of whit^boys, crowding round 
the cabin, ru^iing to the bier, and exciting Dora 
niore and more every moment by their looks and 
their proceedings. She now, for the first “time, 
perceived the peculiarity of her husband's dress. 
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went Jrom one to another, observing upon 
the arms they carried, and stopped at last before 
Dan, who was in earnest conversation with his 
captain. ^ 

Sp ydu have enrolled yourself, Dan ! So you 
4iave plighted and pledged yourself to your band 
since you swore you w^uld wed me only. Much 
may they do for you that I could not do ! but O, 
pay they ne?^er do you the bvil that I would not 
do ! They may give you clothes these vfin^er 
nights, t^hen I have nothing warmer at home for 
you than ny owp heart. They may find you 
' whit^key apd lights for*the,w"ake, and other things 
as you want them' ; but they^will make you pay 
moretfean you ever paid to me, Dan.* They will 
take you apiong snares the nig'ht: thgy will 
set you on other men's beasts to go over bogs 
where you will 8kik,^anfl under rocks that will 
^^tTrfiSh you : they wi^^ set you where bullets are 
flying rounckyou ; they will pbt a knife in your 
hand and make you. dip your soul in blood. If 
you refuse, they will burn you and me together 
wjtliin four walls ; and if ypu agree, they will 
lead you on to something worse than bogs or 
rdcks, or a soldier’s shot : they will send you 4o 
be set before the iudge, and refused mercy, and 
then. . . . 

“ For^Christ’s sake stop her ! ** exclaimed Dan. 
He seized her hands to prevent dier stripping his 
white-boy uniform from his shoulders, as soon as 
he had given his baby in charge to a compassion- 
ate by-stander. 

Move the corpse,” ordered the captain. “ Keep 
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llie wake down below, and brinpj the fi/st wotnan 
you can meet with, to tend this poor creature^ 
Clear the cabin instantly.” 

“ Give the ^ord, captain,” cried one, “ and 
we’ll catch a doctor, — die same tha^fe brought 
blindfold when O’Lear^wae murth'fied almost:^ 
We’ll whip up horses, and have him he?e*and' 
home by noon,” * ^ 

“ No, no ; noj till we see what 4he women 
say. Hilloo, boys! bripg out ^Jie l^ier, fair and 
eaf^% and decent.” 

Dora’s struggles to follow were fierce, and her 
cries at being kept from this duty heajjt-cending. 
;No one could effectu^ly ^uief her till she ]j^d 
been some hours Committed* to the ^^re *of a 
matron, who was brought^froift some invisible 
place tg nurse dier. 

Slowly and sadly she’ recovered. ^Some said 
, slie v^as never again the.same Pori ; but others 
saw no further change tSan. the melanch«p4y^ 
which was likely tO^becoihe fixed in iier by si^pli 
an experience as her’s. She could never recall 
any circumstances connected with the death of 
her mother and tl^e birth of her chila. She 
could only suppose, as her husband did, that th^ 
ol(^ woman’s exertions had sufficed for her dauglf- 
ter,tand been fatal t (4 herself. 

Sullivan made his appearan*ce ere long frewn 
underground, where he had begn^eng^ged in 
breaking the lawi after hil own method. He 
Was duly* grieved at having 6een absent from the 
burial of his wife ; but hoped to atone for the in- 
voluntary neglect, by devoting his gains at the 
still to the purchase of masses for her soul. 

9 H 
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Chapter V. 

IRISH RETRIBUTION. 

It \yaf not possible tbat^ the acts of outrage, of 
® which the vvhiteboys from Tracey’s e;state and 
others were guilty, should ren^ain long unnoticed 
by the offict^rs of the law, Thq foreigners, who 
fhad been deprived of tbeiV wrecked vessel, had 
been, the next morning, tied two and tw©, jfcjnd 
conducted into the neighbourhood of a road, by 
wdiich they* mighty reach a town, and relate their 
hafpJ/^hips^i Three of fheiy number were missing, 
and they^ did not fail to attribute their disappear- 
ance tl) those who h?rd done all the other mis- 
chief. As (hey went alopg the roa#l, and through 
small villages, they met with little sympathy in 
a^ of their complaints against whiteboys ; but , 
^Iie townspeople were* of a different temper, and 
Bhllina and Killala soon r.?iig with the tidings 
of trlie horrible outrage which had been com- 
mittedipn the coast. The alarm spread through 
the whole district. There jtvas, daily, news of 
intended attacks, ♦ which never took place; ex- 
aggerated reports pf the numbers of the dis- 
affected, and of their deeds, got abroad ; ^and 
nffiny a dweller in a lone house, many an op- 
pressoi^ with an unquiet conscience, — all who 
had wealth in their bouses, and all who suspected 
that they had enemies abroad, -jr-treni bled, as 
oftefti as the long winter nights settled down, 
whether in starless gloom, or upon tracts of 
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moon -lit snow. The rovers did not fa*il to ditke 
use of the })auic, while it lasted, to piyush th^if 
enemies, and beat up for recruits among their 
friends. Opposition gave way before them in 
every direction ; and i>^ny and va^us were the 
tokens of welcome they m«t wherever 1.h^ , 

lation hall tasted yf oppression, or were slrug-# 
gling with hardsliip. Tht immediate occasion 
of the first check they encountered tos an insult 
offered to an obnoii<ius landed proprietor, — ai^ 
ingulf whicli roused him from fireside declama- 
tion to military action. His finest trees, •some of 
which had ornamented the l«ytvn of kis-^mansion 
for an untold lengdi af tiftie, had becu cut dniwii • 
in one night, ife had lool^ed wcsUvartl the 
])veceding evening, and s»en tlie red sun tinge 
the lirfts of s^ow that ^rested on tl^eir branchy 
heads; he looked again in the ^morning, and 
they lay like so many «nojiun*cnts of the gran- 
deur that had been. Ife galloped off 
breakfast in search of brother magistrates, 4 ioi- 
diers, informers, guides, and all that was ijeces- 
sary for dislodging the enemy from their en- 
trenchments. would not wait till his usual 
body-guard bad ass*embled, blit ventured out with 
ctily a groom behind hint. He liad long sfls- 
pifcted tliat some of his enemies were no further 
cu trenched than in their own discretion, and that 
they were living and moving on ail sidss of him. ♦ 
He was now sfire of itt, from the ambiguous 
greeting; whkh met him on all sides. He never . 
remembered so many inquiries as to how all 
^vent on at the Hall, and such tender concern 
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^j*l>out his honour’s rest o’ nights, and so many 
"^remarks upon tlie marvellous darkness of the 
preceding night. He perceived signals pass 
across the road, before and behind ^nim, — thought 
he detected J^idings behird the fences, — was sure 
■^hat a ^ ominous whoop travelled over the bog 
'^westward, — and that more ^han one' gossoon 
only waited till the fibrses were past, to begin 
an expedition in the same direction. 

“ It was ind&cd the case,^as usual, that instant 
tidings w^re conveyed of the motions of 'th^sc 
who had been recently injured. Mr. Connor’s 
departure iVom Ireme. his application to this 
m^istrato, and consultation with tliat, and the 
grand let*Ler which his groom was seen to put 
into hik bosom and t6‘ride off* with in tlie midst 
of an escor^ and the othet letter fcarried \o the 
post-office, which looked just like it, were all 
fcjjj^;fully reported’ of;- to Dan's captain, in time 
to have the express turned back without his 
dis^ktch, and the next mail stopped, in order to 
rifle the letter-bag. These expedients, however, 
could not long avail. Soldiers were at length 
known to be on the way, and suitable prepara- 
tiqns were made fbr their reception. In one of 
the most important ,of these, Dora bore a prifl- 
cipal part. 

tier husband, whose absences had been 
shorter and Idss frequent, until he saw that she 
was perfectly recovered and able to occupy her- 
self with her infant, but were now again length- 
ening* came to her one night, and, gently waking 
her, told her that her services were wanted by 
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Iiimsclf, and tliree or four companions wlio 
waitmjx outside. 

“Troth, tlien, my jewel,” said lie, “there’s 
no need to Ue trembling and staring vs if wo 
were about carrying\y(fu off. arc not* 

going out of this; and the whole natter €iiiwK 
notliinglin life Iputiwriting a slip of a letter, mj 
darling, because* it’s you that will be doing it 
neat and prcttj^.” . ^ 

Ope of tlio party bit)iight pif[)erf ])en, and ink, 
and as soon as J3ora could steady her hand sufb- 
ciently, she wrote to her husband’s Tlictation, 
subject to the suggestions of<»liis coftip!lnions : — 

“ Majof Greaves^ 

“ Come no farther^nor the big ^Inis in 
T^ossT)’s demesne, dr* it will be ^le worse for 
yourself and them you bring. What you come 
to ask us for is a trifle *tb{|t gentlemen should not 
be thinking of as^dng of podr men, even J?*tllh^ 
slii]) was a ship stitl, which it is not* never htfving 
been more than an awkward boat, gnd ihzit now 
burnt and gone entirely, so as not to be given 
up, except the ariTi^, which will be offered a 
different way from that you Expect, if a man of 
Jpu sets foot beyond the* ejms. Take hee^ to 
the ground, sir, which is mostly such as would 
hog a snipe, and you without a guide that*may 
be trusted ; for there’s 11(4); a h(fy m th6 glen that* 
would ^do your honour tho ill turn to bring you 
here. Theif^ are cels in the bog, sir, that slide* 
easy out of the hand when you would take*them ; 
and your honour will find we take after the eels, 
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except that you will be much the worise of not 
taking usi,> — being taken yourselves. One word 
more out of kindness. — No enemy ever sets foot 
out of this place more, barring he* takes us as his 
prisoners,- wtuch not *a Aian of us will ever be: 

untcss you come to pick and choose a grave 
*for every man of you, stir ncx^ a step fa Hlicr than 
the big elms, near which one will meet you witli 
this.” 

Having amused themselves with invcntmg 
gibberish for the signature, and making rude 
drawings bhlow o^iguns, pikes, and gibbets, orna- 
m^ifued will shamrock, I'he^detter was folded, 
neat and ‘pretty, and confided to one of the party, 
to be forwarded. iDan wondered that Dora 
made no renonstrance against being invofved in 
such a proceeding ; and, for a monamt, suspected 
Jjer of the weakness* of being flattered, by the 
compliments paid to her writing, into a disregard 
of Uhat it was that she had w'titten : but Dora’s 
passiveness arose from a sense of the uselessness 
of opposition, as far as the letter was concerned, 
and of its injurious influence on her domestic 
state. She would'' give Dan no shadow of a 
reason for leavings his home as he did. H?r 
groan, when he kisced her and bade her farew^l, 
on the letter being finished, went to his heart. 
He told iier fhat it W7»s for her sake, as well as 
for duty, that he must leave her, the boy^ being 
now on the look out to keep the en'femy at a dis- 
tance.* He came back to whisper that, in case 
of real difficulty, she might be easy about him- 
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self and lier fatlier, as each man had a huTin^^ 
place in the tlieirs being belou^ a cerUiin 

stunted alder-bush, which she well knew. 

From this lK)ur, tlie sole employment of Dora, 
when not engaged vviF^n with herjlnf^nt, was to 
sit with her eyes fixed iipoh this alder bu^i, 
news cajne to lieu of the proceedings either of 
her people or of Uie eiien^^ ; but as long as she 
saw no sign from the appointed pLace, she knew 
that matters were ncit clcspcnite.# Tn frost or 
iif fo*g, in sunshine and in rain, Dora sat abroad 
or paced along the ridge above her cabl^i, bend- 
ing her gaze till she grew di«zy up^ The black 
turf around the glder l?ush.^ Therf^ was*#i!?t^ 
tuft of wioss, nor a twig, nor, a rusht that was 
not presently as familiar^to her as if s’lie had 
plantal them •all. Ete«ry evening, jis it became 
dusk, she drew nearer and nearej#to the place, 
and* when it was quite dank, ^at on the ver y^p ot 
as long as her child coiild %parc her. I?verf ' 
morning, she devked some apparent reasofl? in 
case of curious eyes looking on, for mailing a 
circuit of the alder bush ; and returned with a 
somewhat lightentsul heart, when she found gio 
indication of any one being there. 

•This painful watching co«y not go on for ever, 
though Dora beg^fn to think it would. Some 
one at last appeared to be moving in that direc- 
tion through the dusk of |l fog^ ^norfting, now 
ducking and vanishing, now crawling among the 
uneven groimd, now cautiously raising himself' 
and looking about him. After vanishing near 
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alder, he appeared no more. Dora pro- 
ceeded tlwther, and found her fatlier. 

“Where is Dan?’^ was her first question. 
Somewhere near, her father told hor, but too busy 
to seek a hiding at presemt. It was only the old 
-*.";niUd h<tlpless who were thus allowed to get out of 
“the way ; all who could fight, were oi^^t against 
the soldiers^ Dan nioant to come to her by the 
coast way 'this day, if possible, just to tell lier 
.what he was- about. , 

Sullivan had provided himself willi a supply of 
his ovvit manufacture ; but he had no food. Dora 
hastened to brir^g him some wliile it was still 
and,^she promiseu ttkorc at night, in case of I 
his being unable to leave his l^iiding pl^ce before 
tliat time. Sullivan ^ked on the chances of an 
old man’s ly)cping soul a,pd body together <‘n such 
a place for tjvelve hours, and promised to thank 
her heartily for food ?,nd warmth at night, bavring 
was dead. He bade her not be scared at the 
sokhers if tlfey should cross-examine her this day; 
she was not his own daughter, he declared, if 
she could not delude the ruffians, and save her 
0 }yn kith and kin at their expense, Dora retired 
home to watch more nervously than ever, since 
she was listening forjier husband’s footstep frcin 
below ; and to meffitate on the entanglements^ of 
the'fee her kith and kin. Her father had broken 
the law 4n th<} matter^ of the distillery, and her 
husband was under /oan for burning his late 
dwelling, for his share in the rubber) of the 
wreck, and probably for many more feats of 
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whiteboyism, of which tAic had yet ficaill nothifig. 
Her own liabilities she did not for a monieift* 
remember ; yet the act of writing a threatening 
letter was imiformly punislied very severely, 
whenever the perpetrators could be discovered. 
She stood in nearly ^ naucli j^pafdy as hj^: 
husband I and he knew ij;; and the purpo'se 
his intended visit* of thi% day wag to convey 
her to a hiding. Her father was «ot aware of 
wliat she liad aonef and therefore thought no ' 
ni#re4han herself of her being in any danger. ^ 
How often since being involved in those trou- 
bles had she siglied for an importi^iit^ of con- 
fession ! It was long; silce sTie had easec]^ W*** 
conscience ; and jflie felt it afmong tfiQ greatest 
of the sins the family ha^ coiTimitted, tlit they 
had q^t then>selves off from tlie services of de- 
votion, and what she thought the meafis of repent- 
anc«. Again and again, in \i^r s6fitude, she had 
meditated a night cxpeditit)n to Father Glertfsry'* 
dwelling ; but it a step she dared not^ke 
without Dan’s approbation ; and he always put 
her off’ without an express permis^on. At this 
crisis she was mo^je than ever distressed at her 
own spiritual state •and saidfto herself that iTer 
nyind was so perplexed by her long solitude, ^nd 
lior conscience so biirdened v^ith an accumulation 
of sins, that she was not equ^ to what she nn^ht 
have to go through. Her ingenuity ancLpresence < 
of mind were gone, and s^e felt that, at the first 
questioR, sh<y should betray either her conscience , 
or her cause ; that is, that she should either tell 
a direct lie or the plain truth, instead of being 
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abl(> to baAle mislead, as she had been taught 
' it was meritorious to do, on such an occasion. 
She had i^ot much time to ponder her case. 

As soon as the fogs began to disperse before 
the risen sun, she saw a glancing'' and gleaming 
on the extreme point, .of tiie track which led from 
gl€a into this district. It was the glittering 
of the arms of a strj)ng party of sokfers, who 
were acconipanied by several horsemen in plain 
clothes, probably some of thf. neighbouring gentry 
Vho had offered ‘^their se'rviccs as guides ;^none 
of the p.ountry people having being found trust- 
worthy Jin jlie office. Dora’s heart beat thicker 
. .^^thicker as shff tra(jed them among the wind- , 
ings*of th€ bog road. Presei>:tly they stop])ed at ' 
a cro^ track, and separated into three parties, as 
if more for purposes 5T search than battle. One 
of th.esc paf.ties, the smallest, seemed to feeive 
directions from the gentry .is to the course they 
!;yah::’ild jmrsue, anci t^ien turned directly towards 
the alder-byiih, ‘Folding her arms forcibly on 
lier bosom, to keep down bei^ agitation, she stood 
conspicuou& on the ridge of the cliff, hoping to 
draw their attention to herself. They looked 
airout them at e^ery step; l5ut not more keenly 
w!ien alongside the alder- bush than before. 
They passed it, aixl one pang was over. Tllby 
came rapidly towards her, and she turned to 
' enter the cabin. They shouted ; she stopped, 
and awaited*" tlrem ivilh every a])})carance ol 
willingness, gazing 'at the officer an4 his si- 
soldiers as a child gazes at a sliow.'^ 
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“Wliore do you live, luy good #oman ? ’* 
quired the officer. Slic pointed to the ®abin. 

“ AVlio lives with you ? 

“ My child. vMy mother did live lierc too, hut 
she died many weeks ayo.” 

“ And Your father ? 

“ 1 hal a fatherftoo, ybur honour; but he is* 
in the ground. Soft may tile rain laH, and warm 
may the sun shi«e pr^ the turf that hifles him ! ” 

“ Is not your nam» Dora Malwny ? I wa% 
tolcl your father was alive, and engaged in some 
unlawful doings hereabouts.” ' • 

“ He told me nothing of*the n^uffe of his 
doings, and it is i^t from strangers iJiat * 

to learn *111001, when he is not Jiere toispeak for 
himself. Keep what youP have to say tgainst 
him tTli <the judgment*dfl.y.” ^ 

“^How long has your father begi^ dead ? We 
know he left the glen v<fith*yoft.” 

“He was hid from the ligltt of day befor?my 
mother shut her eytfs upon it for eve/. One of my 
griefs was, that he was not here ^o wa^P her. 
0 , it went to my heart to lay her out with my own 
hands, and none\) help : and I raised* the gry 
many limes, and no one carnet How should they 
11 ^ such a lonesome place 1 ” 

“Where was yt)ur husband, Dora? It was 
not being a good husband to leave you at such a 
time.” ^ * 

“ It .was before that, that he left me, and he 
knew nothing of my state. Far, far away** 
be was before my mother breathed hfir last 
blessing on him ; if a blessing she had for him, 
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whrch is fust^wliat, witll many other things, I 
Imye no nyemory of, your honour. I was crazed 
with grief, I suppose, for my husband having left 
me ; and all is lost and gone belonging to that 
time, but the crying and prying on the cliff, and 
.-j?/?body^com ing.” 

' She was next questioned about tlie sl^ipwreck ; 
and here sKe was safe. She, knew nothing of 
the matter biit by. hearsay, and cpuld not answer 
single question^t Then ,came inquiries whither 
her husband had gone. She did not know ; from 
])]ace to place, she Supposed, as lie did before he 
married.' Ti was 4 sore temptation to a man to 
wife when he' wr.s turned out of his 
tenantcy into a pcsert like this, while he knew 
that there were work rnd wages to be got else- 
where. — Wl^en did she e]>fpect lier liUsbandback, 
and how was^she living in the mean time ? — As 
for the living, it had ^ been off the provision of 
^pofaibes they brought . with them ; but it was 
nearly gone, ahd she did not know what to look to 
next, c, She had thought many a night and day 
of seeking out Father Glenny and some of her 
olch neigiibours ; but the fear^ lest her husband 
should come back ami miss her, weighed with her 
to kay where she wa§. As to when tliat return 
would be, many wa,^ the morii when she said -Ito 
herself, as slie did this mom, that he would come 
before the sun went do^n ; but the sun staid for 
none, and solitary it ever left Her, as solitary it 
found her. They might as well a»sk her cliild 
about It as her,— the child that was now crying 
for her in the cabin, and she must go to it. 
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As she turned, she ^found herself fnterci^jTted 
by two soldiers, who barred her entrance. A* 
third went in and brouprlit her baby to her. She 
smiled, and sa|d slie did not object to being kept 
out of her ovvn**cabin a§ long as the sky was lair 
overhead. • 

“ Wil? you take a solemn oath,’^ a^edTiK# 
officer, '•^that yo^fr husbmnd is npt concealed 
within, or in tl^ neighbourhood ? cfnd will you 
deliver up arms ah(f \^hatever^l8(^ may belong^ 
to#hiifi that is in your keeping ? 

Dora declared that she feared an t)ath too 
much to swear that her husbiyid wa» n#t in any 
place near, when she did^iot know where ^ 
face of s earth fie was. She woulcT awear that 
lie was net in the cabin, ^or hny arms tir otlier 
thing# of his^ unless*it might be any article of 
clothing left behind. She would swear that she 
did not know whether lie was»norlfi, south, east, 
or west at that moment: This was thdflgli^ 
satisfactory, and sT^ took the oattf* deliberately, 
looking the officer full in the face as she^%poke. 
This clone, the soldiers w^ere ordei%d to search 
tlie cabin, and D#ra sat down on the cidge to 
hush her baby to steep, and catch opportunities 
c4 throwing hasty glances jdown to the beach?— 
Brfore many minMtes were*jDver, tlie searchers 
re- appeared, bringing with them a dozen pikeS, a 
blunderbuss, and three brace of pistols. • 

You brought*theni in ^{ourselves,” said Dora 
calmly.* ‘‘Ttiere were none there before, to my< 
knowledge.” • 

“ Come, come, mistress,” said the officer ; 
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“ nb' more^ speeclies. A lalse oatli is enoiipjli for 
Vn.fi Tnorniing’s work, and more tlian you will be 
able easily to answer for. , You must come with 
us and take your trial for perjury ./V 

Dora declared with ^uch an appearance of 
j^nocei^ce that she neither knew of these arms 
uor could imagine how they came tfjpre, and 
inquired so unaturallyi' whereabouts they were 
found, that the oflicer ap))eared to be moved. He 
asked whethe^T sle would- lurnish him with a 
written promise to appear when called up^n, <io 
give her account of the matter to a magistrate, to 
save the* Iro able c)f carrying her with them this 
The, simple Doraf, ddigjited with so easy a 
way of eacajie, and suspecting no artifice, wrote 
the required promise ini the officer’s pocket-book. 
As soon as ^he had done® die took” out a dett(;r 
and compared the hands. “Seize her,” said he 
to a soldier beside <iier,: “•she is our prisoner.^* 

*«‘Vrisoner ! ’* repeated Dora, falteringly. 

VyQn twd"' charges,” continued the officer, 
“ one*t)f perjury, on account of the oath you took 
just now ; aiid the other of writing a threatening 
ietiter toHMajor Greaves.” 

Perceiving tliat^ome whispering was going 
on* among his men,^ the officer observed that tki 
crime of perjury wgs so muck on the in crease ’In 
Ireland, as to make it necessary to prosecute it 
' with the ’utm««t* seventy. Tlie convictions for 
perjury in Ireland were doublh the number in 
' England, and very many more who had been 
iindo6btedly guilty had hitherto escaped. In 
the present state of the country, justice could no 
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have its course while th% people were sfpt to s*\fear 
falsely ; and every instance of such, swear^g* 
must therefore be punished. 

“ What is .it that drives tlie people to swear 
falsely ? ** cried 'Dora. , “ You first teach them to 
take the holy name in vain* by ofiering o^th s 
they understand no moreitiian this babe orrnine^ 
There arl oaths ‘ tg^* the gu^ger, and, oaths at the 
fair and the market, and oaths at etections, that ^ 
have no meaning 'at’ay to tho^ tl^t take them; 
aifid riie blessed book is tossed about as if there 
was no more in it than old ballads. But when 
you have driven us from oui^ home*, wid taken 
from us all the bread* bA that wlxich com|6 ' 4 ^^ 
crime, — jvhen you*have dug d nit under our feet, 
and thrown a halter ove% our* necks, an4 made 
our l^arts si#k, and oyr spirits weary, and our 
consciences careless of what is gone and what is 
to come, — when you hunt oi;r husbands and fathers 
and brothers till there is 1)uU one resting-p^c^ 
for the sole of theil',feet, — then ydfr expect »s of 
a sudden to fear an oath, and to point the 
one hidfiig-place, and to deliver th^ up to be 
hanged in the mid*t of a gaping crowd. • Thi^is 
the way you make ft a crime to love one another 
a& God made our hearts to l.ove. This is the way 
you breed hatred In the law, and then murder us 
for hating it. This is the way you mock God’s 
truth, and then pretend to be jeal«ufi for^k This 
is what you call the course^pf justice. It is such 
a crooked co«rse, that you will surely lose your- 
selves in it one day.'’ • 

“ If you threaten me, Dora, by words, as you 
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ihrSatenecf' Major Greaves by letter, there will be 
another charge against you.’* 

“ And what are iny dircats ? *’ replied she, 
smiling bitterly. “ You may take^ )ne and murder 
me by law, or .otherwise, Kind there will be none 
thet jcap^ call you to account, unless it be Father 
^Glenny. You will outlrve yor]der sun it^^your life 
waits on my threats.’*^ 

The office^ was not so sure of t’lis when he saw 
bow earnestly she glaneed ironi time to time 
towards some particular spot in an op'fios^e 
directioiiTrom the alder bush. Jtwas an artifice; 
for Dori^niyw beg^m to be cunning, and to wish 
^'STTertd to this visit, lest iierhusband should appear 
from tlie beach. I'o various inquiries respecting 
tracks <n the directiomin which she was looking, 
she replied })y asking, had they 'not better go 
back the way they came, since they knew that 
to be safe ? By* equivticating, hesitating, ’and ^ 
giving ambiguous^answers, she effected her pur- 
pose' of determining the party to cross the most 
perilow.s part of the bog, wdiere, if not lost, they 
would be dislibled for further active service this 
day* A soldier was left to guard her till their 
return. As he ordered her into the cabin, and 
the rest rode atvay, her heart smote her as «sf 
she bad their bloQd to answer for. She ruslfed 
out to call them back, but was only ridiculed for 
what w»«4‘ supposed to be Iier last device. 

“ I did not speak ^he word ; I did not point 
“the way/^ muttered she to herself. “ I’hey can 
witness against the devil himself that I called 
them back, and they would not come. But, 0 ! 
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when slioll I see Fallier Glenn y ? litf^was 
here, he would tell me how much I njay ven^uTe* 
as a woman, because I am a wife aiul a daugh- 
ter/’ ' 

Still she felt^is if murder was on her soul, and , 
her trouble of spirit showed itscTf in t he hu rry 
of whatMie did. She pk^ked a hole in TlVSliiui 
wall of ^ler cabiii? since Jier guar^l would not 
allow her to waj>cri from without tiuf proceedings 
of the ])arty. W’hifie thus engaged, she argued* 
wgthifi herself (like thousands of her countrymen 
before her) the necessity of doing evil tfcat good 
might come ; the expedienev of b^tr»ying the 
agents of the law, livoiu treachery 4) 'ii*- 
nearest and deareA ; the duty of sacrificing ene- 
mies in ’order to preserve tlu5se on wh^nn the 
iieartii love #ests. Alas ! for those who have 
taught any thus to reason 1 * 

\Vhcn she had made .a chiiji la!^e enough for 
her jjurpose, she saw that the party had 8cp«ffatc4 
a little in order to tpverse more sal'Wy the b§ggy 
tract before them. Each, however, a|.)peared 
shortly to be sinking, sinking; — an# from a dis- 
tance came their fiint shouts to one another ; — 
and the efforts to r^n up and direct the strug- 
^ing horses were seen. The conviction thatiier 
scheme was succeeding, — or,* as she afterwards 
said, the devil in actual presence, — gave licr 
courage to look on and act. Prcssntly*she stole i 
to the doorway to reconifoitre her guard. He 
was stamdinj^with his bact to the sea, watchings 
his party, and as if spasm-struck at their mani- 
fest danger. Dora sprang at him like a tiger- 
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Upon iier prey. She hoped to throw him 
down the •tliff. At the first moment, she had 
nearly succeeded ; but he r^l^covered his liold of her 
while tottering- on the verge, g^iiippi<-'d strongly 
' with her for a few momeifts, and then mastered 
h^^* strengtli. He w’as in a tremendous 

passion at her for hdi' mopientary aflvantage 
over him, and showing it in other ways besides 

• oaths and foul names. lie tied ‘her hands pain- 
fully behind ‘her,* and kicked her into the hut 
again. The utmost mercy she could dbufln 
after a time, was having her bonds transferred to 
^r feet, Yor^ her kifan^’s sake. When this was 
^ne^' her fguard tpl4 hef to» look through the 
chink, ancl see what was coming. She thanked 
heaven^aloud when sh^'saw the J^rty returning, 
bemired an* I exhaustech, *but unaiminisl^d in 
number. 

oWhy there, nbw,*^’ said her guard ; “ there’s * 
your Irish [iypoefisy again ! You thank God 
that'' they are out of the bdg, when you know 
you ifculd ^ave them all sunk to the bottom ol 
it this minute, if you could. And you are the 
people fhat call yourselves generous enemies ! ” 

I, for one, was not given to enmity till I 
was driven to it,” Siaid Dora. ® 

When the discomfited pa^’ty arrived, the pri- 

• soner, with her infant in her arms, was mounted 
behind''^ soldier, and carried off to jail While 

I massing the alder-bush, she was in an agony lest 
ler father should leap out in her defence. Slie 
care/ully avoided looking that way and speaking, 
while they were within hearing of the place 
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Sullivan saw her pass f but aware of the hoi^-; 
lessness of resistance, adopted the w^iser cowrse 
of remaining where |ie was to inform Dan of 
her fate ; thus .sparing the husband the misery, 
— alas ! too well knoWn to som« of Jiis compa-* 
nions, — ^f finding his house empty, 
ination ^vhy or. whither ftis family had departed? 

During her somewhat ^ong and»very toilsome 
journey, Dora«liad i^o other consolatory ihougl^ 
than that Dan had not come •home this drcadkil 
iflorning. 


Chapt®r VL 

IRISH RESPONSIBIUTY. 

Mr! Tracey and.his family r^turn4y:l from Fraflce 
about this time, in consequence of the pasSng of 
the Relief Bill. He had found, lij^e marfy other 
gentlemen of station and fortune, that the dis- 
abilities under which he laboured on account of 
his religious belief, were too galling to be borne 
yi the presence of those* \^ho were ready on all 
occasions to taunt him with«his incapacity ; •and, 
like many other gentlemen, he returned, as soon 
as establislied ip his civil rights, to dScharge the 
office^ which he had corilmitted to others durii^ 
his absence, or from which he had hitherto bedn 
excluded. 

He w^as shocked and terrified at the aspect of 
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his ' estate ^ and of the lieighbouring country, 
*Wtcn he ^ave orders for the consolidation of the 
small farms, he imagined j^that he had done all 
tliat was necessary to secure the prosperity ot' 
his tenantry ; jiiui as Mr. Flanagan had not 
tri^iy^^j. compiaint^S ^voni the 

ejected, lie supposed alhhad gj^ine right as far as 
he was conciArned, anti that the troubles in the 
^neighbourhood, of which report fSpoke, had an 
ojigin for whi«h be was yi oo way responsible. 
When he found that the disallected were tlioSe 
from wht/oe hands he had wrenched the means ol 
subsistenc!!!;, Mnd tJliat his remaining tenantry 
diltcd* not their lives enter u])on tlie lunv 
farms, — when he heard of the acts of mabee and 
depredation whicir hade been commitlod, of ibe 
lives lost, of the prisoners** taken^f the idler 
destruction of confidence between the upper el 
iind the lower m lii&„nej.gli'bourhood, and rejnem- 
li^rkfiiow large a s^jiare.he had had in doing all 
tins irischiefj-^his first impulse was to go abroad 
again, ond get out of sight of liis own work : but 
his friend, Mr. Rosso, roused him to a^ better 
coiKse, « ' 

The firs t* tiling to «be done was to find siibsivst- 
ence* for those who ha^l been ejected. To scltloi) 
theni as before would have been mending tlfb 
case but little. The great evil of over-population 
svas to guaerded against, at all events. Mr. 
Tracey* could not affor4 to give Uiese people the 
xneans of emigrating with advantage ; ^but it 
appeared to himself and hia friend that if he 
afforded them the opportunity of earning tljese 
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means, without taking ^vork out of tlife han*Js of^ 
any already employed, he would be making J,lie 
best atonement now possible for the errors of 
his management. This might be done by begin- 
ning some work wifich woulck iniprove the < 
estate ; a^d there was little difficulty in Redding 
what thj^ work, sljould 1)e. A certain fishing 
village lay at a slK)rt distalice fromtthe southern 
extremity of Me. Tn\cey*s estate ; But from the^ 
state of an intervening piece c£ land, little or np 
c^fmmunication was held between this village 
and any of the places which lay to the*north or 
east of it. This piece ground w!ls level, and 
almost perpetuall)i o^ernowed, at SQpie s^sofis 
by the ^ide, and at others by land springs. 
During a hot summer, tke health of thdfee wdio 
lived* within ^ certaJh* distance w|s affected by 
the taint the marsh gave to the atmosphere ; and 
by reason of the manifoldj e^ls vmich might be 
refefted to this slij) of land, k haiL obtain^ thte 
name of the Devil*s Garden. It nkd long •been 
settled 4hat a sea wall of small extent, ani«a road 
and ditch would j^ut an end to the^fever, would 
establish an advantageous communication v^ith 
the village, and probably con^^ert this desert t^act 
ITito good land : but the.congent of a neighbour 
or two had not ydl been oliained, because ,not 
•asked in earnest. 

Mr. Tracey now asked in earifeSt anj^^tained. 
In a shyrttime his purpose^was made known, and 
candidates for emigration (to whom the offer o^ 
employment was confined) dropped in frdm all 
quarters, and established their claim as old 
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tenkints or kbourers on M?i. Tracey’s estate. No 
‘questions ^were asked as to their mode of sub- 
sistence during their disaj:^nearance. The object 
was to. win as many as possible from a life of 
4 violence to one of hop%ful industry, and this 
obj^t^was gradually ‘attained. Less \yas heard 
Lf crime and punishment, week by week ; and at 
length Mr. Tracey had^^he satisfaction of knowing 
that several individuals among ^.these labourers 
*h^ad resisted v^vrioijs indpcepe^nts both of promises 
and threats to become whiteboys. © 

“ What is the meaning of their tickets ? ” in- 
quired Ml. Eossoj^one evening, when the people 
w%nt #io tlyj paymastef on leaving work, and 
Mr. Trace»y and his friend stood by to observe the 
proceeding. ' 

“ These tickets are cerfificates of a day’s'^A^ork 
being done. * The men carry them to the clerk 
yonder, who ]jays^thgm‘ what they absolutely 
wnlitVor pre^nt subsfstence, and places the* rest 
to tlviir account in the emigration list. They are 
getting on in th6 world, 1 assure you, by this 
plan ; and s&em in a fair way to emigrate in 
a better* condition than ©ur 'poor countrymen 
usually do.‘” c 

“’What, while eamipg only tenpence a day ? 

“^Yes ; you mudt remeraiber that if thelie 
wages are less than half what would be earned i 
dn Engl^jpd at Ihe same^ employment, the people 
may live for as much less in proportion. A man 
ivho earns six shillings a week here is as v^ell off, 
in his^ own opinion, as one who gains fifteen 
shillings a week in England. An English 
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labourer would find iy impossible toj leave? hny 
part of Ills daily tenpence in his landloiars liand^;* 
but a friend of mine, wHo gave no more, was paid 
4000/, of arrears by tenants, when he set tliem 
to work on iinprovciry^nts of great magnitude , 
on liis estJite. My jiroject of enaCTin g the se 
])eople to*emigrate, seems nothing in coitfjpWTsoi^ 
to his.’' 1 .• ; 

“ What a pitj it seems, Tracey, tlmt our peojde 
should emigrate whifn there ig s(^ much to be* 
de^ie ttt liorno, — so many t)ogs to be drained,— 
so much fertile land to be tilled I But s» it must 
he. We want capital; and though# CAir capital 
is growing, we must iin?fe the demands upon it 
before \\e can materially improve the * condition 
of the pebple.” , 

“•True,” ireplied* Mr. Tracey; “some of 
them will do better abroad till we Save learned 
to manage our resource* n^org wisSly. We may 
talk^s we please about th^ fertility of oui^cCSfe 
lands, and the ffCcjlities for drainiSig our l^gs ; 
these cannot be made productive without capital ; 
and have not capital to spare Ibr such pur- 
poses, while tlie ^Iresent enormous demands are 
made upon the subsistence fuml by our overgrown 
j^pulation.” 

If the deficiency be of*cfipital, Tracey, what 
* think you of those who carry Irish capital abroad ? 
What think you of the p^triotisin.of absentees? 
if one who has«till now*J)een an abs?ntl!e will 
tolerate such* a question.” 

“I think that an Irishman who loves his 
country will do all he can to promote the increase 
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aniS Judici<{)us applicatioinpf 
‘ lias nothing to do with the common question of 
absenteeism. Our absences do not usually apply 
capital, but spend revenue in other countries ; 

, which alters the questior^ entirefy ; it being per- 
fect imniatei?ial in *point of wealth to Ireland 
ovhefefir her landlords^, are supported’ by Irish 
produce abr9ad or at |iome/* i 

“ Aye; I*diave heard that^this was your plea 
^ for lit^ing abr9ad ^o long.’** 

It was an opinion ^hich satisfied my con- 
science in remaining abroad when T was driven 
there by cviis which are now remedied. If I had 
pot heeii » satisfiec! tha/ it Js an error to suppose 
that a country is fmpoverishdd in projiortion to 
the absence of iti» lancUords, I would have borne 
my exclusion from all ofhces but? that o^;, sub- 
sheriff, and iae obloquy with which our Protestant 
gentry are aift to threat iw true Irish, rather than , 
feidgc a step to tl\e injury of the people. J am 
spes^ing noi^of a landlord\economical, not his 
moral, influence, )ou are aware.'’ 

“ Certainly. The moral effect of a Ijlndlord’s 
residence depends much on tht- man and his way 
of* life. If he ista profligate, or brings down 
proliigates in his service into the country, 
may do a world of harm ; an(J the contrary, ift^he 
and his househdld hear an opposite character. A 
' really ^p »d ag^at, too^ may exert as favourable a 
moral mrluence as good landlord ; and as for 
„what a bad one can do, we need bvt lock round 
and «ee what are the results of Flanagan's ad- 
ministration. But, in an economical point of 
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view, do you suppost that the entife difler^ige 
between doing harni and no harnt by absen- 
teeism consists in apflying capital and spending 
revenue ? ” • 

“ I do, as regardslhe whole cf Ireland. Se5 
now. My agent collects my rents : i^ititfdl we • 
say in ]pw produce, or ih money ? ” 

“ Botli : raw produce first.” 

“ Very wel4. . IJje sends me over to Parish^ 
hundred head of catlle,*whi<?h f exchange 4br 
French produce to be consumed within the year. 
Now, how does it matter to Ireland whether I 
exchange these cattle fiy* sontethin^ ^ the same 
value to be consinndU there, or wfcjtner^I con- 
sume the cattle at Paris ? ” 

“ It cannot matter af all. If Irelan^kept the 
catfle, she would have the same jpnount less of 
something else.*' 

*“To be sure. I am*stilllifing on Irish jgp4uce, 
wlftther at Paris jor in this gfen. With a mon?y- 
rent the case would be precisj^ ly the same.^ If I 
remaiged at home, Ireland woi^d haife more 
money and less ^f the money’s worth,” 

“ That is clear gnough. But how, would it be 
if you fixed your revenue, instead of immeiiately 
•(;pnsuming it?” 

“ If I consumecl only a part of my revenue and 
employed the rest in setting up a manufactorj^ 
Ireland would remain la the sSmeSte^^ as if 1 
consugied the whole ; anti in a worse 6tate thag 
if I set up my manufactory within her bordei^. 

If I withdrew any of 'my capital from her to sup- 
port my manufactory abroad, I should inflict on 
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Ire. a positive injury. absentees never do 

this.* When Irislimen invent capital abroad, it is 
as emigrants, not as ai)sent(i3S.” 

“ Suppose, instead of setting up li manufactory, 
you built a mansion in France, how would the 
c^,,se then ? ^ ' 

“ The mansion wojdd be Irish prrperty ; 
erected with h^ish funds, consun’ied (as long as it 
.deteriorated) by an Irislnnan, and the remaining 
vaiue to revert to Ireland at my death or at its 
sale.”' ^ 

“ But sppppsing it to be let to French tenants 

for^ev^r”^^ ' - 

Then if v/ould be an inves-ment of capital, 
and cea§p to bear any relation to the question of 
absenteeism.’* 

“ True, tru.,. But it sefems to me that there 
must be a vast difference, between using ygur 
re^ourc:s to j)ut in motion Irish and French 
industry. Have not the French been gainers all 
this time, and the ^Irish losers, by your having 
employed French workmen ? Might n^at the 
profits of^Jrish work-people in ^mur service have 
bec6tne substantial capital by this time, if you had 
staid ^at home ? ” 

“ Ireland has been as busy jyorking for me ajl* 
this lime, Rosso, as^'if I bad staid at home : not 
Jliese my npar g^ejghbours, perhaps, but labourers 
of one^^id or another! My rgyenue must first 
be spent here before nfy agent can get itibr me 
to spepd anywhere else. The only difference is 
that I myself might spend it in Irish bread, fish, 
milk, linen, &c., while he lays out exactly its 
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equivalent in purchasing that whicl/is to enable 
ine to buy Ffench biead, milk, fish,* and liikens ; 
whether that which ije purchases be labour and 
raw material janited in a manufacture, or raw 
material which is the Result of labour.” • 

“ Bui the plain question is, after alit*Trac^, * 
whether you wpu|^ hav(! employed French labour 
if you had lived at homef 

“ I should tiot, ^qxcept in as far as I live 
French wines ; of whiclt yoia know I am vsry 
fbnd ; but at the same time, I supersede a portion 
of French labour by the produce of rtish labour 
which I introduce into jFranae. Neflher should 
I have employe(J md!rc lrisl\ laboui^afTioSie than 
when abroad. The amount of Irish commodities 
which I should have consumed at horile is ex- 
changed agiSnst Freheh commodities ; that is all. 
It seems to me, Kosso, that singe you feel per- 
pfexcd about this, you hii^t have the idea^ial^ this 
exchange is not .an exchan^ of cjiuivalents, ^Is 
not that what yoif are thinkiijg of ? You%hould 
remen^ber that an exchange which uf advan- 
tageous to indivtjluals on account of convenience, 
&c. is a mere excljange of equivalents *as regards 
the country at large. Th(f baker gains ^ ex- 
•clianging some of his loave^ for broad-cloth ; but 
the same amount <5f wealth remains in the country 
as before. In like manner, it is a convenience k) 
me to have my rents in Honey Vftherjtlw^ cattle* 
hut ij is the ‘same thing to Ireland v^iether J 
recd^e my revenue in the one form or the 
other.*' 

True : give me a case. Show me the effect 

K 2 
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of i>epding your revenue it) Paris through Eng- 
land/’ 

“ Very well. Suppose the state of the ex- 
change, or anything else, renders it« undesirable to 
send me money*' ; my. agent sends cattle into 
Epgland vO be exchanged for somethh.g more 
convenient to me. Well; Ireland is miy^us rny 
year’s consumlntion, just as if I had been there 
d^iring the year. The cattliv is Exchanged for 
Shbffield and Mandhestdr goods, which are to be 
sent to F,»'ance. Thus England is in the samb 
state as if,. I ^ had remained in London, using 
nothing. bj;t hardwale and! cottons. France gains 
nothing by.nflfc, for L consume precisely as much 
food, clqthing and habitation as 1 give of knives 
and ginghams. And ihh case would be the same 
if my rents frai/elled round she world.” 

“ Is the outcry against aj)sentees, then, so very 
scQselecfi ^ 

“ i^s far ajf regards the t©tal wealth of a 
country^ I certainly conceive it to be so, much 
as the rtsidervee of any one landlord may affect 
the locality where his capital ^resides. I may 
create a goed deal of bustle ab»out me by settling 
do wn^ here ; but some other class of producers 
will have less to do^ than wl^ien I was abroad.** 
Ireland is neither ticher nor poorer for my 
ifeturn.” 

** ye<?1tl8 a commo/i remark,, that bare fields 
apd broken fences on ‘the one hand,,. or tjmving 
estates^ on the other, show at a glance wnether 
the proprietor is an absentee or a resident.” 

“ Aye ; but we forget that the industry of the 
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resident proprietor’s ^enantry may fee called inio < 
action by the wants Jf the absentee.* Theii> pro- 
duce finds its way w him through the market m 
the shape- of , bills oT exchange which represent 
his revenue.” • 

“ Nothing can be clearer. I see it» all now.* 
The coin whicji t^ie teniftits pay purchases produce 
which !s sent to.the fore^n county ; and the bills 
of exchange ^Irawji by the exporter, and ma|Je 
payable for the Irisii |w:odu«e exported, are 4 he 
#brAi in which the absentee receives his rent ; so 
that Ireland sells one kind of procfuce to the 
foreign market Instead^of an»equaf vjl ^e^ f oUier 
kinds to the abs^nteft.” 

“ Ei^actly so. Now, how can if simiify to 
Ireland where he eats^his beef, as long as he 
do fives it frftm his o\vji country ? 

“ It cannot signify to the country at large, cer- 
tilinly. You have coftfir^ed me in the j^injon I 
hiwe long heldoftlie injustic^e ofVm absentee TUx, 
for which so many are clamouring*” 

“ ']^o be applied for the benefit of tl^ poor, I 
suppose. It seems to me tlie laSt thing in the 
world likely to do any real good. Ydu se^ the 
whole revenue of an absehtee is first sgent at 
•home. Any part withdrawn as a tax would be 
s*u much diverted from its itatural course, the 
sake of being arbitrarily applied. It would onl^ 
affect the distribution of%capital,*not3ts^4imounl ; 
and we all knov^ that a natural distribution is mor^ 
favourable •to the welfare of a country than an 
arbitrary one. — As a stigma upon absentees, it 
wo^ld be unjust in a high degree ; and as throwing 
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ar anequal ^Durden upon tljem, intolerably op < 
presaive.” ‘ V 

“ One pretence is that aba^ntecs contribute no- 
thing to our domestic taxes : but*, the objectors 
forget what tfixes^he is liable to as a proprietor of 
lapd and"; houses, and wliat he pays on the 
materials of manufacture^/* ^ ^ 

“ And if he ought lo be still further liable, 
IV?sso, let it be done in any way hut that which 
assvimes to repair ai^ injwwytdone to his country 
by his leaying her. There are many way&> of 
levying a tax on income or property which would 
affept hi^i ^and th«<s let^i^him pay, if liis own 
government k, jealous of hi^ as^jsting to suppoit 
that of France or of Italy ; and if, moreover, it 
overlooks the stimulus |,iven by the absentee to 
exchanges an^l manufactures. Sup|!)ose an ab- 
sentee should g*e long be honoured as a bene- 
factor tQ his country.'’ 

In Scotland the estates of absentees are 
considered in a b^^tter condition on the whole 
than ihdtiQ of residents ; and the reverse js not 
always the case here, Tracey.’^ . 

“«Well?^we "will not decidq the question any 
further, than to agree that the prosperity of an 
estate depends mainly* on the qualities of the« 
manager, be he landk>rd or be he agent. As for 
Uie prevailing prejudice respecting absenteeism, it 
may beu^rii&ted' to go y.,raigbt forward into the 
gulf of oblivion, if we all help to jioint out its way 
thither. Pity it is too late to atone tb a hcJfet of 
absentees for the undeserved censure which has 
been cast upon them.'* ^ 
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“ If undeserved; but, Tracey, d(/you supft>»e 
they liave most of t]i4ftn thought mudi abouPtheir 
country’s good befor^ they left her ?” 

“ God •forbid that we should judge their 
motives*! ” said Tral;ey.^ “ I*answer for none 
but mipself. I did thoroughly convijice myself" 
before 1 set .ou| lluit* I should not injure my 
country by going. Man^, I doubj not, have been 
driven away by.p^itical wrongs, either dirceiJy 
inflicted on themselvts,w iiltdtiftg the peasawlry 
to liostility against their landlords ; and many 
more, probably, have hastened abroad to get out 
of sight of misery wl^ch tlney couljJ.r^ relieve. 
If I were to ven(^ure*on judging m^nei^bour at 
all in these instances, it sho^uld not be the ab- 
sentee, but the governiftent ; whose evil policy 
pr^npted t(T absenteeism/^ 

“Well; instead of judging, Iqt us anticipate, 
sftice the past cannot’ b^^ helped, and tiip hiture 
maiy be bettered.^ * , * 

“ That is what* I try to comfort myseif with 
saying,” replied Tracey, looking rountf with a 
sigh on his ha^f-ruined estate anef ragged corps 
of labourers, “ ^-et others try, like ^ me, t# re- 
member the past only as !i warning ; imd let 
►government do with the oo|intry as I am doing 
with my little corfter of it. • Let capital be ^vell 
secured and well husbanded, in order that k 
may circulate with more%confid*eTice ^no^^J^ecome 
more abundant/ Let the*people bo more wiseljj 
distributed l>ver the surface, and let their surplus 
be carried where labour is wanted. liet all 
UBijjrpers of unjust authority, all who make the 
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]ii\vwo(lious, hod justice a rfu)ckery, be displaced 
frour^)flif :e afe I liave, displal jd b'lanagan. Above 
all, let educiilion I>e abundantly given, so as to 
afford us ho])e that tbe people may in time un- 
derstand tlia^tlie^r interests arc cared for ; and 
’tli/it nien*Ylio dilfer in religion and politvfes may 
iirul it possible to live in fell,owsliip, lij\e our- 
selves, friend Idosso.” ^ 

r “ Like ourselves, friend Trac^ey/Vcpli(;d Losso ; 
a»Ad tlicn farevtelHo aK Gutholic oatlis to wade 
kncc-di.’cp in Orange blood, and to all ]^*oicsiant 
likonings of the po 2 )C and bis ilock to the devil 
and ** ; 


Ciiapter"VIL 
IRISH I vIFOLlCY. 

The iViendship between tliese''gentlemen proved 
of no IMe advantage to tlieir neighbour^ when 
an occasion presently arose for their co-operation 
for #be good of their parish. 

Ne;vs reached Mr: Rossio'a ears one day that a 
strange gentleman w^S'on a visit at the house of 
a Pi!4)testant in the next parish, Ivho had a fiqld or 
Jvvo in the glen, just advertised for sale. It was 
immediately cdiijecturoiS that the gentleman 
^ame as a purchaser of this land ; but it was not 
till it had been repeatedly surveyed and measured 
that any gossip could ascertain what he meant 
to do with it. fn due time, however, it traps- 
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])ircd that the strang(|r was a builder, and ^lat 
he was making estimates for erecting a 
church. . 

Mr. Ilo»so’s,measures were immediately taken, 
lie sent to the prop^ quarters tneiworials of tlic? 
facts tlmt he and his household, consisting oi * 
fifu^en persons, w^re ih^ only Protestants in the 
parish f that they stood ill no need of a churcli, 
tliat of tlie rvjighbpiiring parish being ncargr 
their dwelling than thep fields oif which the new 
•neVas proj)Osed to be erected ; and that eccle- 
siastical burdens already weighed so heavily 
on a miserably poor pojiulatwn, tlfat*it.^uld^ be 
absolute ruin ihany tg tax ^lem i*urther. 
Moreover, Mr. Posso sent a jiressing invitation 
to Mr. Orme, the inettnbent, to take? up his 
abdUe with ITini for a week. Mr. prme had not 
appeared in his parish for some j^ars ; and there 
wds hope that what he ynfght now s^ wyuld 
infkicnce him to ^vert the drcadful^nflictioa a 
church where lliert? were no c^purcTi-gocrs. ♦ Mr. 
Tracey prepared Father Glenny for frit^dly in- 
tercourse with Ij^is heretic brother pastor ; and 
all parties agreed tj;iat, if Mr. Orme should jwove 
tlie reasonable and kind-lufarted man li^ was 
^^orted to be, a further aj^ioal should be made 
to him on the subject of hi8j;ithes. 

Mr. Orme came, and, before he went to rest tbo^ 
first night, was convinced^iy ocufa’^ dejpop,stratiori* 
that his host’s tlining-roem could •conveniently, 
contain ih^ entire Protestant population of tilt; 
parish. The next morning, he was seen stand- 
ing|ifith the priest on the r^ge which overlooked 
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• Uie„ ^len, a^id heard to over its aspect of 
desolation. 

“ Whereabouts would ypu have your church 
erected ? ” quietly asked Father Gvlenr.^y, 

“ Indeed, 1 know little more than you,’' replied 
’ the clergjyman. “ I have not been oonsulted 
upon the matter in regular forrn, and had no idea 
it had gone so far. I Tear it is a job, sir, ’ 

“The architect happens, to have his hands 
enrpty of contrijcts^iat picsunt' perhaps,” observed 
the priest : “and the owner of the field may hop* 
to gain a higher price for his land through the 
Jigencyjj^^ Vbur chu xh than direct from our poor 
neighbours. But Igok round you, and find out, 
if you can, where the parish is to obtain means 
to answer such a call iq.on its resources.” 

“ It is indeed a different place from what I 
once remember it, though it had never much 
wealth, to boasjt of. '’Vjfiien I occasionally lodged 
here, it was in farmhouses where there was g»o.d 
food ^and sufficieirt clothing,'' and sometimes a 
))retty dfewer for the daughters on their marriage 
day. 1 see no such places now* These hovels 
are but the ruins of them.” 

“ Too true ; andVe preserve but the ruins of 
some of our former practices. Dowries are rare* 
among the brides of* this pari^i. Our old foll?s 
ore less hopeful, our young ones less patient than 
Formerly; and' marriages are therefore rashly 
pntered into without a provision &f any kind.” 

I am sorry, very sorry for it, sir. There is 
more benefit than is at once apparent in the long 
preparation of the m|rriage provision. I 
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Iieard much ridicule of^llie old Scotch^practico»o£ 
accumulating a stock cV linen for bed and botrd, 
which could scarcely be consumed in a lifetime ; 
but there Was •mucli^ good in it. Besides the 
benefit to the parties* cor^cerned,—rt>hc industry 
and foret^iought it obliged them to exei^^ise, an^l 
tke resources it. pi^t in tlieir power, — the custom 
jnoved !iu imj)oiPtant chc^k upon* ))opulation. 
^"oung people •bad |,o wait two or three ycar« 
before they married ; wl^sre^this was uni- 
versally the case, it was thought no liardsliip. 
Those who tlius began their married *life were' 
never known to bccomeyauf>e»s. But, fr(^n 
the aspifct of this plaie, I should iisit^gmc^ your 
entire flock to be paupers, excejit a tenant or two 
yonder. • * 

“*Thc Ian(J is exhaiwted, Mr. Opne, and the 
people are therefore poverty-striq^en and reck- 
les§. There is little encoi^ageineilt to pjyde^jice 
whi4e there are syperiors t(P kee^ a rapaciotis 
hand in every mati’s pockety and approfiriate 
wliatev|?r he may chance to gain beyo^ld that 
which will support life. We know such to be 
the results in Turl^ey, Mr. Orme, and* in otfier 
seats of despotic government, and wlij, not 
^cye ? , 

“ Whom do yoif point at ^ these superior*/? 
inquired Mr. Orme. “ Not either of the land-«< 
lords, surely. And you free* tnoj^ver, from 
the locust-like devastation* of the poor-law sys- 
tem.»^ 

“ True : but what pauperism leaves, the*mid- 
dleijien consume ; and what the middlemen leave, 
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,ihp titlie-pi>octor consumes. Yonder field, sir, 
haso been let out of tillage because the tithe 
devoured the profits. That row of hovels is 
deserted because your pmctor .seizned all that 
'rendered them * habit able.*^ Their inmates are 
^one wh^re they may live by plunder, <Bince the 
law of this district is 'to plunder or be plun- 
dered.” ' \ " 

^ “ Plundered ! ” exclaimed Mr., Orme. “ That 
ia>a somewhat iiareh teKfiH^sir.” 

** Is it an unjust one, Mr. Orme ? — that is tfce 
•question.” What do these poor people gain in 
returner th^ port/on of<itheir earnings wrenched 
from <ihem* the form oi tithes ? What does 
the Protestant church do for these Catholic tithe- 
payers Tr ” n 

Mr. Orme^could only r^piy that t^ie Protestant 
church was established for the good of the people 
at large ; and that it ^v/as the peo})le’s own fitult 
iP'they would not ttake- advantage of the minis- 
trations of its clec-gy. He \/as ready, for one, 
to do ihity as soon as his flock would listen to 
him ; and, in the meanwhile, 1^2 conceived that 
he was ckusing no wrong to any man by receiv 
ing {he means of '• subsistence decreed him by 
law. He would not, defend the mode of payment 
by *tithe in any country, or ttnder any circum- 
i^tances. He saw its evils as an impediment to 
‘improvem^ts hi agriqialture, and as an unequal 
^.tax, falling the most heavily om'the most indus^ 
tfious cultivator; but while payment by tithe 
was the method appointed by law, he could not 
allow that its exaction deserved the nanie| ol 
plunder.” 
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With or without law,*” ofiser^ed Fifthcr 
Glcnny, “ it appears me plunder to force pSy- 
ment for offered services, which are not only 
declined byt regardeii with dislike or contempt : 
in which light ^e kn<^w the services of the Pro-^ 
testant fJergy arc justly or unjustly*regarded by 
our Catholic population. If you, sir, were«a 
pastor if the Vauck)is, aiijJ your flojsk under the 
dominion of some Catholic power, iould you sec 
one deprived of his «only blanket, and another 
lys ^st loaf of breads and a* third of his scfle 
portion of his field-crop, for the maintenance of 
a clergy whom they never saw, a^d^not call it 
plunder, let the law^^stind it naighki And 
could you acknowledge your*peopl# t® be* justly 
chargctf'with disaffection if tliey looked fvith an 
unfriendly ewe on the* priestly agent of this 
robbery, and muttered deep cursts against his 
sinployer?” 

No answer being returiwa, theyilesli^inv^ed 
his^companion into certain of the dJvellings near. 

“ To be looked* on with atf unfriendly 8ye?” 
asked »Mr. Orme, smiling bitterly. » To be 
greeted with deop curses ? ” 

“ By no meansf sir. I (question Y^hetheF an 
individual whom we shall meet will knwv the 
*I)#stor of his parish. K«you keep your own 
counsel, you may see things*as they are, If^ou 
have courage, you may hear^by ]yhat mean^ 
your 400Z. a year has bAn leviecl.*^ 

“ I ivill ; on*condition*that you will allow mew 
to speak as* plainly to you on your relation to 
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tjie^ people ar« you have spoken on mine. Will 
you bear with my rebukes In your turn ? ” 

“ I will/' rej)lied the priest, “ when I have 
finished my say. Do you^concetve H just and 
cnerciful to Ireland that she should support four 
archbishoprics, and eighteen bishoprics, <ilie total 
nbmbcr of her Protestants being smaller than in 
certain single diocescsf'n England ? " * 

“ Certainly-^ not I have long advocated a 
retluction of our ei^.tablijiM;ieiit. I would go so 
far as to make the four archbishoprics maintain tljet 
whole, whiCh would strike off at once 100,000/. 
a-year from Che ^cvcniies of the church. I 
would fki^her, sir; And this will, E hope, 
prove to you that I am not one of the, locust- 
tribe to '.vhich you wowkl assign me. I would 
commute the tithes for lapds, in older to atoid 
the individual' oppression of which tlie people 
complain." 

Father Gleiny observed that he did not won- 
der the plan of j^ommutation was rising into 
favour liow that it Was found impossible to collect 
tithes in the edd method : but the nation might 
be fpund as impracticable respecting one mode 
of paying iithes as* another ; and he wished to 
know what was to be^ done in case of its de-<^ 
cliniM the commutation propooed. 

‘‘ Tme plan must be enforced," replied Mr. 
Ortne ; “ and, €i*oreov^, the arrears must be 
recovered >he strong arm of the law.” 

' Whence can they be obtained? ” asked 
PathepGlenny. “ How are you to compel the 
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cottier who consumes his scanty cr(jp, sejl^oji by 
season, to pay tlie collected tithe-dues of seve- 
ral ? I say nothing of the danger to yourselves 
and your families, — tlanger to life and property, 
— of enforcing your»claiin. I* sa^ nothing now 
of the violence which mVist attend upon such ai> 
eflbrt. 1 merely ask wlience the arrears ar§ to 
be obtfined in ‘dif impov^’ished country ?’* 

“ They must be .converted int® a government 
debt. By this fm^^i^^the ^jati^m will learn ^fhe 
g’eal disposition of the government towards its 
own ecclesiastical servants and thoso^who refuge 
them their lawful rigJiU. ^y tiii» means, the 
consent of my brethgerf at large to iPcoifAputcftioa 
of titltps will be*most easily obtaiifect. Yes ; the 
arrcars*of tithe must be^convtrted into m. govern- 
m#nt debl.’» 

“ By this means, replied priest, “ the 
burden will be imposed v^hg-e it not due. Our 
ec^tiers cannot pay ; aiffl jou would"T;hef*fore 
have their richef .neighbours discharge ^leir ar- 
rears : — a vicarious obligatioft of a ne% kind ! — 
No! 1;his will scarcely be tolerated, believe me. 
You will carry neither of your pointR neither 
the payment of •arrears ncr commutation; the 
people having discovered a method of'^vading 
fhe payment entirely, lifter waive your plaim 
altogether, Mr. Orme, white there is yet time to 
do it with a good gr^e, or ^u Will have tie 
same trouble ^out tithe\cattle thi^P^uUitudes of 
your brethren have. You will pound thent fh 
vain ; attempt in vain to sell them ; cawy them 

L 2 
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ov«^/ tlie son in vain ; and find too late tlint all 
you, have gained is the name of opjiressor.” 

Mr. Ormc muttered that it was a very hard 
case. 

o Who can het^p it ?” in(fJiived thejiricst. If 
the subsistence-fund \^as not ample e)i‘)U[>h to 
at/ord tithes when due, ill ajioor diblrict like tins, 
liowshould it discharge nn aecurvulation cf debt ? 
Here wc have^many more people,' ^ery little more 
‘cffpital, less industry, leiife4irb'tliouglit than when 
the debt was contracted. All the constitueiiVs c/ 
the subsistence-fund have become more or k^ss 
debased, and yet ygu w’oidd tax it more heaviiy 
tha'T) eY,CT. ’*You must fail in your object, .sir.” 

“ I will Ifeafn the truth for myself, insVad of 
taking thse assertion'of ary man whatever,” replied 
]\Ir. Orme, moving onwarjJs'towardsi^ aelu^l»d^)f 
dwellings, info which Ik; was introduced as a 
friend by the palest, and not therefore suspc'cled ot 
beir;*g the clengymap of the parish. All tbaiJa; 
heard ^old tlic;^san]e tale p all cthat he saw con- 
lirmed d;. Tiie nfew church was spoken of in 
terms of^execiution, in whicli the jiarson and the 
proctor liwgely shanal. One woman told how 
the vVealtliy^cburchmin was living far away from 
hid ciulb, subsisting his dogs on the food snatched «i 
fronj. lier children’s nibulhs ; and another showed 
where her son lay liuried, having been smitten 
iiiith fever inf'CouiBcquenc^e of his useless over-toil 
to satisfy th^-v^cmands of the rapacious agents of 
tbp, law. Others pointed with moody mirth to 
their dpsolaled dwellings, as affording a sign that 
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the legal spoilers were noffarftfT. Others ,oIj- 
served that there wotjd be few convt'.rsions the ' 
Protestant faith in the parish, while the dlergy 
snatched the loaves jyid fishes from the multitude 
instead ofibesk) wing jthein. Yet more exhibited 
their ujlcomplaining }) 0 \^rty in tlfeir looks and* 
dress rather than by ^words ; and (fiily ga«q,d 
round their little* tenements in perplexity at the 
mentiofi of the ihics tliat^nust be f)aid. 

Mr. Ornie had l^^herto been a prejudiced mgin 
on the subject of his ?Wiriglfls ;*huthe waso|)en 
to conviction, and at length roused ascertain 
the truth of his own case. lie sjpept the whofe 
of this day and the^ I'Jjxt iit rend|ging. liiniself 
acquainted wiihdhe conditioii of the* people, and 
used if® reserve with Fathei; Glenny ^^siiccting 
the impression mac^e df>on his mind. Towards 
the conclusion of lii» invest! gati^i, h^ stopped 
short, and ended a long pause by«^claiming, 

*“ I do not see how it 1# lo be aofle U* Setting 
aside all considerations * of l^w ai^d justice, I do 
not see the possibflity of obtaining my du(?fe from 
these i^oor peo]de.^* 

“ Nor I, Ms^ Orme. What fojlow|i this con- 
viction in your mi»d V 

“ I scarcely know yet, further than thafcl shall 
gjve up my claim altogether, if, after a little 
consideration, I view the matter as I do not/.*’ 

“ Then you will prove, as I exjiect^d, a faithft^ 
servant of your clmrcKSi more Ij^lfnl to her 
honour and^ usefulness tlnfn to your* own pecujiw 
gain.*’ 

“ Reserve your praise, I advise you, sir, till 
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you 'htive lizard* me but. Ey giving up my claim 
^iltSgetber, 1 mean only \Vliilf) tbe people are in 
their present state. When the subsistence-fund 
improves, when industry a»ul forcthc^ight thrive, 
^the people will again *n a cbnditiop to pay 
tithe, and will perhaps,’* he added, smiK-ng, “ be 
my own flock, in allegiavce as well as by destina- 
tion, if Mr. Rosso an^ you c6ntinue your care 
of the school.^* 

i. “ I will try the ventuyg^^^iVKh you,” replied the 
priest, smiling also. “ Let our respective faitlits 
be tried b)t the increasing light of the people. If 
this is also wish, you^will dispossess my flock 
of ♦'the •i^trejfii dices they ‘entertain against your 
church on Svc6ount Of her oppressions.” „ 

Thi|i reminds rae,” ^aid Mr. Orme, of what 
I have to say against your< relations with your 
flock. How <.lo you defend your own emoluments 
while you complain of mine ? ** 

l^thft: Gie^my^ astonished, began to expl^iin 
that he derived from his floqjt little more than 
woulcf barely supply his wants. A hard couch, a 
frugal lboard,i homely clothing, left hint but a 
pittance \yith which to relieve the most pressing 
distress he ,encountcfed. 

“ Of all this I am aware,” replied Mr. Orrnc.,, 
“ In these respects your lot resembles that of tdo 
many faithful servailts of our church, who give 
J^ieir most strei^ous exprtions for a very poor 
worldly reticjj Whati now complain of is not 
Ahe amount 6i your recompense, but ^lie mode in 
wTaich^it is levied. How can you in one hour 
lament those evils of the people’s state which 
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arise from tlie disproportion of 1;liei^ nnm^i^ to 
their means of subsistence, and in tlu^ n(ixt, tort- 
sent to receive your emoluments in a way ^VhieIl 
ex])oses 5^11 to tlioi charge of encouraging an 
increasq of numbers i** ^ ^ 

‘ ‘ Tl*c charge is false,” replied the* priest. ‘ ‘ My* 
brethren and I do not jnake marriages, thoiigh 
we cel|brate therrt with ayiew to the glory of God 
and the fulfilment, of liis holy •commandment. 
We are supptJsed 1iiP)kTmw nothing of an intenied 
gna¥nage till requested to solemnize it ; ancf to 
refuse to discharge our office, with allilio custonjs 
appertaining to it, woi^ld be to en^oyrage sin.” 

“ 1 lay no charge t# the (Toor oiiany^one man 
among you,” replied Mr, Orrtie. I*(mly observe 
that h}* receiving your |jmoliiincnts chiefly in the 
slfape of riMirriage fees, you expose yourselves to 
the suspicion of encouraging mtrriagp ; a sus- , 
jiicion which is mucji strengthftoed by your em- 
])]iatic approbation of stltfi oon^^^iowo as^yften 
as you solemiiizt; them\ ancl by your known tre- 
mendous power over the nfinds of youf %)cks, 
obtained tliroimh the practice of ccinfess^n. Hear 
me out, my good sir. I am not ab^ut to enter 
upon any controtersy respecting tl^e diversities 
in our discharge of the clerical office, -d would 
t>nly recommemj to you, •if you wish to jdace 
yourselves above the suspicion I have alluded to, 
to separate your world^jr interop akogether frC|pi 
this particular rite. Appoint ^ny other way 
you itiay choose of receiving yoifr dues ; bjjt rtf 
you really believe your people to be prone to 
f(yin imprudent marriages, if you are actually 
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convinced that ovcr-popiilation is a principal 
tiaijide of thbir distresses, remove from yourselves 
all temptation to connive at imprudent marriages 
and to sanction over-j)opnlation : r(;piove from 
the minds of your people .I'all idea that .they arc 
gratifying and rewarding you by asking' you to 
nV’rry thfcm ; cancel ev^ry relation between the 
wedding propensities the yourng andth(awelfiire 
of their priest’^ purse.” 

t “ I agree with you,*’ repjkd the priest, “that 
thwe is much that’ is objectionable in the nvode^s 
in which we each receive our emoluments. You 
condemn li^h^s, and I condemn marriage fees, 
givfm as tlm^ are ' given*" now by tlie guests as 
well as the tics. The fee thhs exposes us to 
the temptation and siusjdc^ion you speak of, without 
having the beneficial effect o^‘ obliging the yoong 
couple to.savetbefore they marry, like the Scotch 
ancient custom AJspecting house linen. It is for 
the states *o te^edy this evil by providing other- 
wise for us.” a 

Mr.*Y)rme thougrt this was jumping to a con- 
clusion lira terrible hurry. Why should n'ot the 
same amount be given in a more judicious manner 
by tlm flockr instead pf involving government at 
all in tke matter ? This point was argued till , 
both gentlemen decided that the only method by 
wiiich the permanent prosperity of the people 
c^ld be secured^ was tjhe general diffusion of 
guch knowledge as woifid make ^them judges of 
their own condition and controllers of UheiV own 
destinies. The Protestant and Catholic perfectly 
agreed that to further the grand object of edu- 
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cation, it was worth wliilh to* concede ‘t^eytain 
points wliich elsewhere each wouklfhave stfeifU-* 
ously insisted on ; and tliat, should an imfjirtial 
})lan of general edii|iation be framed by govern- 
ment, it would be tjie duty, apd would probab^ 
appear* to be the dispo«ition of all but a smal^ 
minority of the factions and bigoted® to re%lfr 
liearty^ thanks fir the |)oon, and all })ossible 
assistance lowatds the ellicient *\vorking of the 
scheme. • • 

“ If this should oi^ done* speedily,” obsefved 
^he Protestant, “ I may live to be called hither to 
receive my dues in recompense ^f^ the services 
which I would faii^ i>ndcr^now,*^f the poo])I^ 
woukf but receife them.” • ^ * 

“ Jf*this be done speediljj,” observe^ the Ca~ 
tli4)lic, “ mi^ brethrcji affd I may live to see our- 
selves and our flocks fto longer lociktid (^owm upon , 
by our scornful neighbours o^our church as 
constituting a degradedVSste. y"he.^w h^s at 
IdVigth emancipated us from* our Q^vil disabilities * 
it remains for education to| lift us out •of that 
Av ors(i and equally undeserved degradation whence 
the law cannot%-aise us up.’’ ^ 

The result of Mr. Orme’g survey qf his purish, 

■ — made known after long deliberatiott«-on his 
part, mucli consultation* with Mr. Rosso, and 
intimate intercourse wdth t^ie people, — was,* that 
he relinquished altogether his qjpim* for tithes for 
the present, on the groufid that it^as impossible 
for ill# peqple fo pay tlicTn. * ^ 

All tlie endeavours of Father Glenny and iiis 

enlightened neighbours to make the peoplJ grate- 

# » 
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ful foiftthis concv^ssicwi were in vain. When they 
heal'd of the" changes madeiby Mr. Orme's family 
in their way of living, of the luxuries they sur- 
rendered, and the frugality ,|Lhey were obliged to 
exercise, the only remark ^was that these things 
iiad been frahdulenlly /enjoyed thus long, as the 
nominal reward of services which had never been 
rendered. When reminded that ■ the remission 
was an act oj, free grace on Mr. Orme s j^art, 
th'^y replied “ Thank him for'jiothing. lie would 
nel^3r have got arrothc/*' pound of tithe in^this 
parish, as he probably knows. He gives up only 
what he could not touch.'’ 

When he# rode -away,,rpady to bestow kind 
looks oh evf«ry>8ide, he only mot dubious smiles 
from those who gained after him from held and 
cabin, and who observed to, one another tha^t it 
was a great blessing to havoone priest for a guide, 
but rather too rmsch to have another and a strange 
one «n th/ur'backs. To wish him well away was 
the utmost extent of iheir courtesy. 

Froih another Quarter, however, Mr. Orme 
had thardis. The three gentlemen whcin he 
left behind considered themselvts beholden to 
him for the absence gf the tumultuous excitement 
which elsewhere attended the useless endeavour 
to exact tithes. This^parish was saved all oppe^ * 
sition of forces betv»^een the “loyaH' and the 
*J*di8affected<) ” jhat is, between the oppressors 
and the oppr#»sscd. Tlmre was ^ no need to cry 
out for the InSsurrection Act on the ope hrnd, or 
to threaten or perpetrate mischief on the other. 
The architect was seen no more. The f^eld 
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wliicli lie liacl surveyed bore olits instcA(l^«)f a 
clmrcli, — a happy cir(?um stance ; since the j)eop1e 
W(R'c much in want of food for the body, while 
lliey had gcnougli of that for tlie spirit, and of 
the kiryl which thc;^ prcferrctl, in^ Mr. Tracey^ 
chapel. » • 


VIII^ 

IRISH FATALITY. 

DoRA^was long in gaotibefore she«eould/orm an 
idea wjiat was to become of her. ^Tlie place was 
crowded, in consequei^e of •the late diiorders in 
lict native cHstrict ; and her child pined for want 
of the bracing air tS which it hid been accus- 
tomed from its birtk J*fight ^ter night when 
slje way kept awake by itf ^ailingv^def^mfle^^day 
when she marked^how its little limbs wasted, did 
the mother sigh to be one offthose whose %t she 
had tRl now thought very wretched. She would 
fain have been among such as were driven from 
the glen to seek jf subsistelfMie in the#towns,* beg- 
ging by day, and nestling wherever tlmy could 
And a hole by lyght. tVhen she was brqught 
into the town, she met seVeral of these, wnose 
faces she well knew, changed m tlfey were frdtai 
the cheerful or tjioughtfufcountenaifcces of dwellers 
in a hftme <:o the listless or bold expression wjych 
characterises vagrants. She now envied them 
th^r freedom, ^however mournful their condition 
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in respcct^i They carry their babes 
iil^road into tfie free air, anibif too much crowded 
in tlieir noisome abodes, sleep under tlie o])en 
sky. Tljcy might meet tl)eir proscribed con- 
nexions, if sucli they had, without cither restraints 
than their own prudence imposed : wli;Ie she 
mir.t see Vler infant languish for want of tlrat 
which nature designed for all ;/^nd live on from 
day to day without hope of beholding husband or 
fat'-^er, or of knowing what Jiad become of them. 

The first relief she fo'Urld was in forming a 
(\^sperate resolution respecting her infant. Sl)d 
had passed a long, wakeful night in such a state 
01 distress as -even Mie haf< seldom known. The 
heat was sfcifl'>ng, from many • sleepers 'being 
collected , within a small space. Her child ’vvould 
not lie still on her bosom one -moment. Some- 
times screaming, sometimes wailing/its signs of 
suffering wrung‘^‘its mother's heart. She was 
first irrit^i^-^d 'add tlieif Oerrified by tlie complaints 
of all who were disturbed like iierself, and who 
seemed* to think it dier fault that the child would 
Jll?t rest. ^^*-Hour after hour W'as she kept opi the 
stretch, watching for tokens of fatigue from the 
child/ or of mercy from her neighbours; but the 
heat in€«'eased, fresh cries wore her nerves, and 
new threats of getting^^rid of tlie nuisance made 
her feel as if every puke in her oody would burst. 
S)le threw herself down on her pallet, on the side 
of which she had Ijeeu sitting, and closed her eyes 
and ears, muttering — 

* God help me ! and take me and my child 
where may sleep in peace and no waking . 
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My mind is just goin^ as it did one niglit beWi-e,; 
and let it go, if niy child was but safe wiUi its 
father. Little would it matter tlien what becTtme 
of me ; fo* Djin aiul 1 shall never meet more. 
O ! jiuslv, my child ! ljush ! I •coidd part willf 
yoi^for <5\^er if I could only ease-you frojfi wailii^, 
and from this sore strife*. There is a curse ujJoif 
me, aivj upon y^^fi while fou live pn my bosom. 
You never caress me, my child ; yRu struggle out 
of my grasp ! OtlH'i^'wbes ejasp their mothe/s, 
b^t you pusli me away. AVell you may ! God 
gave you free and strong limbs an^ an easy* 
breath ; and ’tis 1 that l^ive lai^J a slithering curs^ 
* on your flesli, and ^ ITeavy^ load yoiu* liftle 
breast. . Tis I tfuit have dropped poison in your 
veins. - Ton shall go, m^ cbitd. I wilhbearlo 
be 4]aimted til my <>ap with your screams and 
your throes; I will bear to lie dojvif witlit)ut you, 
and wake,* feeling for you jn, vain \I^vvill bear to 
fohj my empty arms when 1 §ce ba^)es^^igb»g 
in the sunshine, dyd wonder wb^ber ycj^ are 
playing on the sod or lying bclfieath itj— if I can 
free yoH from my curse, and trust your Rtile life 
to those who can nourish it better ibfin 1. O 
liush ! my child. 13ear with me this iast ni^it ! 

Jf I could but see you but once more quieCif you 
w (Juld only once It^ your fiftle })and on my li^s, 
if you would but look at me ' — Again, again^ 
again! your life will be* spent, •^ny Vliild ; you* 
will die before I^an save^ou ! — Of neighbours ! 
do ye think it’s my will that my child shoultl^ 
suffer this way ? Do you think its cries d^ not 
piercjp my ears jnore than yours ? Is it worse 

M 
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for on to lone a night’s slepp than for me to be 
parting with my child for ever V’ 

•Tlie softened grumblers inquired the meaning 
of her words, and praised^ier for intending to 
Send the babe. out of the ^ol immediately, only 
"ccgjfiplainirg that it had not been done long 
iore. All were ready to help her w}th suggestions 
how to dispose of it; i7jnc of which suggestions, 
.h9^wever, satislied her, ^ ^ 

♦All difficulty oiil this was removed the 
next day by the appearance of Father Glenny 
Vho came', as he had done once or twice before, 
/idniinist^r to tlwi religious wants of several of 
his flock w/iq^-had fqund tlfeir ^,ay hither;. He 
was shocked at the change in Dora sineq. he last 
saw hei^, and thought die child dying. He en- 
gaged at once to have it carried out ^.:)f the pr?son 
and cohveyeS ^jnto safe hands. Whose hands 
tlie^e w^je,. he could jiot disclose, as ^Sullivan’s 
retVeat was hiadc known to him under the s.eal 
of coiF<fession,*^and^he circumctances must not be 
reveale<^,even to the old man's only child. Of 
Dan the pries't had heard nothing. No ohe had 
seev or heard of him since some days previous 
to Dor^s Capture. ' 

The only thing which struck the priest as 
mftfkable in Dora’s^state of ‘.nind was her utter 
indifference respecting her approaching trial. It 
'"seemed never t6 occur ^io her; and when she was 
^reminded o£'it, it appeared to h?. regarded as a 
slight and necessary form preliminary' to her 
going away for ever. She never took in the idea 
of acquittal, or remembered that she had a\part 
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to perform, and that she was (5ne ^of ^on- , 
tending parties, with dther of whom success miglit 
rest. She made no complaipts of being a passive 
instrumer^ in the haid of power, or of any hard- 
ship injthe tre*atrnen4 she had tixpejienced or w^s 
still to •bear. She made? no .preparation of hei* 
thoughts for defence oik for endurance? She %as 
utterly unmindful of what^was coming, taking for 
granted that she sliould never more see her hus- 
band, and befoild fl^sjhavin" np thought wl^re 
ihe.vvas to spend her days, or how she was to end 
,hem. This state appeared so unnatural, tliat th^ 
priest, after enlarging^ in va^n ijcr accusation 
and means of dcfencePi •ventured 16 rousg 
mentioning a report he had’lieard^hdt an attempt 
was to be made to rescuf her»arul her ccinpanions 
bji breakii^? ihe gaol before the trials, or by, 
attacking the guard !vliich shouldicon'druct some 
to the gibbet and othejrs t he U^ast, when their 
doom was to be enforced. TFor a ni(fnfi6M a gUeam 
of hope kindled in^her.eyes ; but »he immediately 
observed that if the report wal abroad, t^|e magis- 
trates-averc no doifbt on their guard, andTthe white- 
boys would ascertain the attempt to be vain 
before they comifiitted themselves. « After^ this, 
however, it was observed that she could •i'ecolleci 
iTothing. She h|Ld nothlifg to confess, nothing 
to ask for, no messages to leave, no desires to 
express. With a dud, drov.T«y Expression %i 
countenance, ah® looke^^ at the priest when he 
rose t6 leave her, and seemed to* ask whj^hfe 
stood waiting. 

# . m2 
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^ ch^Jd/my daugliter,’* said he, extend-* 

ing lys arms to receive the ‘babe. 

Witli a start and £, flushed clieek, slie hastened 
to wrap it in tlie only garment of lier^wn which 
»he could spare <to add to* its scanty Qlolhing. 
‘'After a cohl kiss, she jAaced it in the arnts of its 
ne\v guardian, saying with a stiff smile, 

“ J wonder jvhether /here ade^ any mo|*je such 
mothers as I fftn ! 1 forget all about my childV 

colping to me, end^ I dojj’t think* 1 care much 
about its going from me. i m past caring aboiyfc 
any thing at times.” 

And at OtL^r t;y|nes, d?,ughter ” 

liysh, hffjb, hush ! (tbm't speak of them now. 
Well ; there have been widowed 'wives ancrdiild- 
less mothers; and«I aiy, only one more- and 
what is to come is dark to us all,MCxce}>t that 
there is death tl&r everybody. — No blessing, father, 
to-day ! It nevfr ^doRe me any good, and I 
cannot iS^ar ti. Try ^’it , upon that little one, ^ if 
you lil(,g. ’ 

As sQon as th^ priest was gone, muttering 
amidst lifs tcarj the blessing fp vyhicb sli^-would 
not listen,* Dora threw herself down on her pallet 
and instantiy slept. tSlie scarcely woke again till 
called up, eight and forty hours after, to prcjiare ^ 
for 4rial. * 

^ Sleep had restored* her to perfect sanity, and 
h full and ddbp <>onsciou6'ness of her misery. A 
demeanour o^' snore settled sorrow, a countenance 
Inere intensely expressive of anguish,« werfc never 
seen ^ that or any oilier court. She v/as silent 
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from first to last, cxce})t tvheif called for, 
the few necessary words which her*coun8el could 
not say for her. Though d,eeply attentive V> the 
proceedings, she api^earcnl to sustain no conflict 
of hope and fflar. Ui her niiyd it was evident 
that tlyi whole matter \ms settled* from the be>» 
gilining. , • • . 

She had alfdlmt law rmd justice, the justice of 
a law*court, co'uld give lier. l/cr countrymen 
must still wail forilicjnore enl^ditened law,#thc 
inoje effectual justic^ whose office is ratheir to 
Ijbviate than to punish crime : but iill that per- 
tains to law and justice, after tlu^pirpctration^^ 
crime, Dofa had, botli»m the* way^f dcft^nce"!fml 
infliction. She* had good tounsti , lin impartial 
jury,. V patient and cojjipasswonatc jujge. She 
w^s accordingly fairly tried and condemned to« 
transportation for lif^, on the fi’j&t c^tfirge ; the 
second was waived unnece^bV^y/fliS issue of 
the first Jjeing a cortvictiofl. *• 

'As the condemned .vvas feaving the court, she 
heard (for on this day notin' ilg escapee^ l?er) the 
lamentations of one who had kjiown^her from 
her infancy, ov^er ’ her having had aw education. 
‘‘ Jf she had never been tagight to write,” firged 
her sage neighbour, “ this murtherorts letter 
creuld never hav^ been *}5rought against ber.” 
To which some one replied that she would still 
liave been convicted of jjerjury.® 

“ Is there langua^ to threaten in,” asked 
Dora, •spejiking rapidly as she passed, “ but 
which is spelled by letters ? Overthrow every 
Bcl^ol in the country, empty all your ink i^to the 

M 3 * 
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son, ;'>iako a fire of all your paper, aud you 
will still fiud llircals inscribed wherever there is 
0|)])rcssio]n. There will be pictures traced in the 
sands of the sea-shore 3 therp will be pikes stuck 
up on each side the doors ; ♦here will be mock 
j^ibbets for signals, and a multitude of scowling 
l>:‘uWs for \^iarnings. Let those Avho are abo^ai 
us look within themselves, and/ as sure as they 
find these traced of tyrannical desires, will they 
s(‘e’“round about t,bem mark^o/ Te\‘engeful jdots, 
though the people under tFiein may be as brutish 
i>^ tiieir igr-orance as slaves in their bondage. 
When do pn^sjierous men j^dot, or contented men 
tliriJihtcn, or those who a'ri. recure perjure them- 
selves, or t]i6 well-g(5verncd think of treacliery ? 
AVho befeves that conspiracy w’as horn in our 
schools instead of on our c^ld hearfhs, or tbpt 
violence is nat ral to any hands but those from 
wdiich their occupation and their subsistence are 
wreFcllC^^“ ther ? ^’he school in which my 
husband and 1 learned febellicn was llie bleak 
rock, where famine came to be our teacher. A 

grim set df scholars she had 

“ What is the prisoner talking about ?” cried 
a poffential voice frc,m behind. “ Remove her, 
officer 
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y^iSH •disaffection. 

TiiiE rumour of the intention of tli# vvhite^oya 
to break the., gaol, o^ otherwise rescue tlie pri- 
soner)*, was unfounded. % Since •the new works* 
were begun <^11 Mf. Tracey’s estate, the niunhers 
of the (lisatfected ftfthe district ‘had Icssenedjcon- 
I sidcrably, and those who remained were for tlie 
most part employed on distant expeditions. D'^n 
liad been put of his if\yn nei^hb 6 uAiood soj^ll^ 
that he heard of D()ra’s c^pture^i\jy a«few days 
hefor«,her trial, his father-in-law haying faih'd in 
liis attempt to give hii:® imnfediatc intelligence of 
tdie event. The e?^ajperated liushand vowed, a^* 
soon as he learned her sentence, I0 ,m 5 ve heaven* 
and earth to rescue* hor^* and alL that one man 
aould do to this end .he •did : CmtTe^wa^ not 
lieartily secondechby his companions ; t]i(^y con- 
sidering tlie attemjit too harardous fo^*thcir pre- 
sent 1 ’orce, and not seeing that t^iis case required 
their interference more than many whicl^ were 
presented to their observation every tlay^ If their 
jittempt had been agreed-upon and planned ever< 
so wisely, it woifid have byen baffled by the^fears 
of the magistrates, who, alarmed l^ the rumpjirs 
afloat, determined to sdjid the tonvicts round by 
sea to the port where ihe confict-sliip awaited 
them* inStead of having them traverse <^tf!e 
island. A small vessel was seTcretly eng|iged to 
wiit off the C4;asi at the nearest point, receive 
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tlic CiOhvicts, bcfo/e it should be known that they 
had left tlie gaol. 

Fatjier Glenny, who was aw^are of the scliemc, 
and therefore pre])ared to make his parting visit 
at^thc right time to the unljjappy outcasts from 
bis flock, repaired to Mr» Tracey’s wflien lii^s pain- 
fi'l .!uty wai5 done, dispirityul, and eager for soi>.o 
relief from the harrowing thoi^hts w'hich tlie 
various interview s had left behind Mr. Tracey 
invked him to inspect the w.prk$, ;.nd see what 
had oeen done thereby for the estate and for the 
people. They rode to the shore just as the 
labourers wcr,}i Jeaving work, and at the j)roper 
tiTfii, for convey.singSvith &cmje of thema-especting 
their prospeetSy- and the hopes ■".nd views- with 
which thfty were about to begin life in another 
Jand. An ardent desire to enjigrate was found j.o 
.prevail : a uesiyi arising ou.'. of hatrea to middle- 
men and tithe-j)rociors, discontent witli as much 
as tln^y tlie law, and despair of ^perma- 

nently im])roving their condition, at home. They 
acknowledged their landlord’s justice in enabling 
them to remove, gdvantageously, smiled at the vic- 
tory over Mr. Orme, on which they prided them- 
selves as a grand partjng achievement, and spoke 
with gratitude of the kindness of Mr. Eosso’s 
family during their tiin-e of sore distress ; but the 
only person among their superiors in whom they 
BCfr^med to place Jinplicit^ confidence was Father 
Glenny. To him they jaid little of the barrier 
whifh they believed to separate the rich and the 

! )oor in Ireland : on him no man among them 
ooked' with an evil eye ; against him were cSrected 
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no remarks tliat there was one sort of justi*^ for* 
the })owerrul and another for the lielplcss. , Their 
ad’eetion being strong in ^iro portion as ?l was 
concentrated, tliey •almost adored their priest, 
and svTore that wlfen tlieir \Vivob and ohildt^n 
skould*have followed t^iem abroad, Fr'^her GlerlnJ- 
would be the only tie to tlieir native district 
wliiclifthey woultl be unwilling toi^ break. , 

“ How dijjereiT^ an embarkation will theirs 
be !” he observed ft^Jiis con^panion, when h^^liad 
Igifcn his blessing and passed on along the ridge 
of the cliir. “ How different a departtire from thwt 
of tlieir b^Hhren whojare sei'^ anil^as criminjJ^I^^ 
Here„ the huslyind ^oes in^hojie m §oon*welcom- 
ing Ilia family to a home of better promise than 
they leave ; there a viife carried at^ay alone, 
ifi disgrac«>, severed for ever from Ijjer husbands 
and her child. It makes one ih^gjIitRil to con-* 
mder that the least* paiij^nl of ^se departures 
Uiiglit Jiossibly have been ^ehder^ ^iThecfcsary 
by a wiser social* management ;• but, as , for the 
the other, we ought to kneA in the dwst, crying 
for itiercy, tili Heaven shall pfease ^o remove ^ 
from us the scourge of crime, and* the heart- 
withering despair which fallows it. • If you had 
seen and heard what I h^ve seen and iTeard this 4 
Say, you would Iremhie the retribution which 
is sent upon the people and their rulers. Let^us 
firay day and night to avert it !•* ' 

“ And in tlx? interval of oua prayers, father, 
let us* exett ourselves to avert it by removingbtRe 
aliuses from which it springs. ‘Instead of apply- 
ing palliatives, let us go to the root of^ trie evil. 
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, InstWf of prj)vialng a legal relief for our poor, 
wnich must in time become a greater burden than 
we. ROW labour under, we must remove the 
weights whicli oppress tb^ir industry, guard 
against the pe^tty tyranny ur.der which they suf- 
and all the while, persevere in educating, and 
Bhll'educating, till they shill be able to assist our 
refbrms ; to understan(\^the lavl beneath,, which 
they live ; instead of defying it^ to res])ect the go- 
Verf.ment (by thfjt tipie more-officient to secure 
the objects at which it aim's) ; and to act upon, 
the belief men of various creeds and ranks 
end offices nfiyi dw^ll togrtlier without enmity. 
May not all t\i^i come of fedircation , coupled with 
political refornio, and* sanctioned 'by the blessing 
we pray f?r . 

“ Heayen grant it may exclaimed the priest, 
»who was LOW attentively observing some one wdio 
was sitting oh the supny side of a fence which 
ran frj tlr^T Ter^ verge^^ the rock. It waKj an old 
man, with a babe on his knee,^ lo whom he was 
alternately talking 'hnd singing in a feeble, 
cracked Vbice. His song was of the s€a, to 
which he looked perpetually, and over which the 
setting sun v^as trailing a long dine of glistering 
gold, to <!he great delight of the infant as well as 
'ts gt'ardian. ^ ** 

“ It is Sullivan V* exclaimed the priest, “ and 
it«l8 poor Doih,’s ttiild tint he holds on his knee. 
I’rUie it is that God feeds the young ravens that 
ctyn Yonder babe has thriven in thi^ desert as 
if its nightly rest were on its mother's bosom. 
The old man, too, looks cheerily. You will LOt 
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take advantage, iny son, oY hilhaving 
above ground in a still hour like tffis. You w^ill 
not bid the law take its course on oneVkpse 
gray baijs came befcre his crimes began ?*’ 

“ Ni3t for* the \iK3rld,’’ saidi Tracey. “ Sli^ll 
we alight and speak to*iiim,.or would it 
hTm too much ?’* • * • • 

Tiijy drew’nttir whil^ still unobserved by the^ 
old man, whose noisy sport hindered his hearing 
their footsteps. * A4 this moineyt, a small vessel 
a])^jcarcd from hehincl a prqfecting rock, hcr^ails 
filled with a fresh north wind, aniLpappearing pf 
a snowy whkeness a§ they caug^htj the sunlig}|t^ 
When she shot acrifsf the gmdenirtrack,.^the Wbe 
sprai\g and erftwed in the 'old mln’li arms,. 

'‘‘^•Tjie saints’ blessing on»yc, my jevgel !” cried 
he, in a]m<jstequal*glec. “ It’s there you wouli^ 
be, dancing on the Blue waves, instead of in my* 
old arms, that will*sciy:ccly bold ^ou in more 
than an unbroken colt, pre^f {There 

^e goes, my daring. 

Full of boys so friskjl 

With the sweet-smelling ^iske^f, 

FlyiBg over seas and far away ; * 

Good liyk go with ^em ” 

“ Sullivan 1 ” cried the priest, \ylio •could no 
♦onger endure ilys ill-timtid mirth. 

The old man scrambled’up in a momeM* Imd 
made Ins obeisance before the^Olimful gritv^ 
of his pastor. • • 

“ SulliMan -continued Father Tjlenny, 
you know that vessel ? You yannot be awate 
what freight it bears ! You——” 
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“ Jj^^kiiow nowtall ubout it,” replied the old 
ID ah, pettishly. ‘‘ How could your reverence 
expect^ my old eyes to see so far off what ship 
Dora was on board of.^ An^ what makes your 
re^rence bring his^honour to^be a spy on an old 
r^aiys disgrac'% unless he^conies to catch inp, and 
sepdune affd* Dora? ’Ti^ near the Jiour when 
foxes and justices come out ii/ter their prey. 
’ Tou may have for thd' catching; your hoUour ; 
and^pmeh good may it do yoy^^o liar/c got me.” 

Hi; would nor listen to u word Mr. Tracey 
In^d to say, l^pt went on addressing the child, as 
ij^no one had^cen present, bis glee being, how- 
evit/all turned^/o bKternesJJ.^ ^ . 

“ Agb^my je^,vel ! and you knew more nor I, 
while you ^sjxung as a lamb does when tkc 
^bleats. Stretcl; your arm^, darling, for youj 
, toother is Jhere^ and fain v/fmld I bid'' ye begone 
to her, though it would leave me alone in the 
wide .wo^K^^w^vjre thc^efs not a thing my eyes' 
love 6ut you, ba])by dear !” 

And to lie went .on, sifting' doggedly down 
with his biAok to the gentlemen, who retreg-ted, 
intending tQ come again the next* day, when he 
mighbbe in a more communic;ative mood. At 
some distance they looked once more behind 
them, and saw that another man had joinecj 
Sullivan, and was standing oVer him, pointing 
recedin{5 v^sel. 

« “ It is Dan !” cried th^ priest, quickly turning 
h^s horse and 'riding back. Before he ^could 
reaAi the spot, Dan had snatched a hasty kiss of 
his infant, and ‘disappeared. The old man's 
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countenance was now fallcli, aftd l^ton6^u]j- 
(lued. 

“ You tyill never sec Diin more/’ sail he, 
“ though ^^ou may much of him. The just 
and me|;ciful fVill n«ver see hk f^ce again, aini 
lie has ^irsvvorn his priesfr. WJierc he will shq^* 
hiifiself fronr this time, lit will be in flie dea^ol 
llie nighg witli’a «rape oi^liis face and <i pike in 
his liaifd. They that have madefliim mad must 
put up with a Tlictdr5*n’s deeds.’' , 

“,Mad!” cried Tracey. * 

‘‘ He means exasperated,” replj^ii^the priesU 
^ “ Dan hoped 40 the to rescijp s wife, an(J 
‘ the failure Jfas made hint desjJeratai*’ ^ 

‘‘ ITn alone nhw in the woMd entfreTy,” mutter- 
ed Sertfj^an, rocking thg no\^ wearied yifant to 
sle«p. “ Bering tliis orphan’s, I »]iall see little 
of the face of man. it was the fiice a devil 
that bent over us just j;io\’^. Long nAy it be be- 
fore it scares us again.” ** V % 

ISullivan said tra^, tJiat iTan w#uld henceforth 
be heard of and not seen by |ny but th^ victims 
of his «riolence. He who was on«e tlitf pride is 
nov/ the scourge of the Glen of the Echoes. 
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Summary of Principlea illustrated in this 
Volume, 

‘Vf^HATEVEii affect? the seci^rity of property, or 
intercepts due reward of labour, iiri]3airs the 
slkblhstencc-fund by discouraging industry and 
. foretli ought. 

Partnershij) tenantcies affect ilie security of pro-* 
perlv by^rendcritig teni^ffiL answerable for the 
obligations of all his partners, while he luls no 
, Control ove/ ic.anagemeut of their portions. 

~Ai gradatioi^df kndlord^ on one esate lias tlie 
same cliect, hy(yendeHng one ten'tnt liable •to the 
claims of more than one landlord. ^ • 

The levying of fines on a whole district for an 
‘ illegal jirccticc going on in^tone part of it, has the 
same effect, 'by rendering the honest man liable 
for the rk£tices of the knave. 

The^impositibn of a church establishment on 
tliose wlu already support another church, inter- 
cepts the (lue leward' of labour, ^by taking from 
the l^^ourcr a portion of his earnings for an object 
from wh|ch he derives no benetit. 

The practice iof letting land to the highest 
bidder, without regard to former service or to the 
1|teirits of the applicant#, intercepts tiie due reward 
<aof the labourer, by decreeing his gains to expire 
ivith his lease? * 

' All these pra(;tices having prevailed in Ireland, 
her g(ibsistence*fund is proportionably impaired, 
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though the reduction is 

compensated by the natural growth of capital. 

^ While capital lia^ been Rowing much fnore 
slowly tha« it ought, ^){)pulation has been increas- 
ing inuc4i more rapiffty than tli^ ciicumstances <Jf 
th(‘^p()unti^ have warrai^ecl : the cons^uence^if 
\hich are, extensive ana*appalling indigence, and 
a wial sj^read otflie morii evils wjiich attend it. 

An immediaic paltoion of tliis indigence wo^ld 
bo the result of introdifftting a 4egal. pauper-system 
ifcto *1 reland ; but it would be at thc^ expense o{ 
an incalcuJ*aiW| permanent incr(^ase''6rjjhe evil. | 

•• To levy^ poor-rat(jt)n' the cotntfy large 
would loc impolit^, since it'woulc^ oidy increase 
the priirfiry grievance of an ir^ufficicncytof capi- 
tal, J)y causijjg a further unproductwe consump*^ 
tion of it. 

, 7'o throw the burdep of^ii pauj^r system on 

absentees would bo especially unjustTsince fljey 
bca!* precisely tlie same rfelation It) the wealth of 
their country as its resident c4>italist8. 

In flie case yf* Ireland, ’as in*all analogous 
cases, permanent ^jelief canjbe effected on|^ by 
adjusting the proportions^or capital £nd popula- 
tiqi) : and this must be attempted by* means 
suited to her peculiar circumstances. 

The growth of capita^shoulcWbe fided by irtff 
provements in agricultural^nd donjestic economy, 
and by 4he 4emiwgl of pofitical grievances ; fiqgm 
which would follfJw a union in pl|ce of an oppo-^ 
sitio^* of interests. 
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